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Incendiary Work in Several Places 
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STATE PROBLEMS - 
~ “DELAY MR. COLBY 


Departure for South Awaits De- 


cision of P resident Wilson , formal recognition would be promptly 


on International Questions— forthconiing. __ | -Siedtaneoualy Is Connected 
Mexico and Armenia Involved’ B ADICATS TQ MAKE | With Threats Seen in‘ Captured 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR = °7sument = Uslane 


Speciul cable to The Christian Scence 
Monitor irorm its European News Oftice 


LONDON, Engiand (Monday)—Sinn 
Fein plots for the destruction of the. 
'Liverpool docks, revealed in docu- 
ments seized in a recent raid in Ire- 
land, are thought to have materialized 
on Saturday night in 15 simultaneous 
fires in warehouses among the Liver- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | pool wafertront. In both the northern 

from its Washington News Office _and the southern parts of the city, and 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | also in Bootle, warehouses were gutted. 


—The American Federation of Labor | The fire brigade was quickly on the 
discovered some time ago that the °°®®¢ and the outbreaks were sub- 


dued, although, in some instances, 
methods of European continental labor warehouses ae stilt burning pg 


radicals were not the same as its own, day. 


» a 


{ay 


'régime. The attitude of General 
/ Obregon has been closely observed. 
On his accssion to office he is ex- 
pected to make a fofmal bid 

recognition and to sfate on his own 
half the platform outlined in the 

iqueira letter to Seeretary Colby. 
| Should he do this and take steps to. 
‘apply them, the feeling here is that’ 


7, Cépyright 3090 by 
bene cnn PT 8. ne vce} 


NEW YORK TO AID - 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Federal, State and City Govern- 
ments. to Join Hands in an 
Effort to Make Prohibition Ef- 
fective-——Procedure Explained 


Special to Lhe Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There is a promise that the state 
and municipal authorities of NeW 
York will join hands with the federal 
prohibition officials in an attempt to 
enforce the prohibition law _ thor- 
oughly in New York City. Some time 


ago, Bird 8. bt ean 9 pte from conducting or permitting the con- 
ee oe wish eoveeet goes aly Na . Ie vad tinuance of such nuisance until the | 
es, does . severe criticiz al) -| 
ty for what may |'"'0 by the French and British repre-| ‘tn orities for their ‘failure to) onCqtnom OF the trial. TF oie pe, been closeted withthe President tor 
st Dility | Seatatives. . ; si Th ee eens = prereset, Se Cone | Several days, and it is indicated that 
. =. od Mr. Le enforce the law in that city. The ain may isgue an order reétraining the dé-| |e ences at the White House will 
; will of r. ygues Entertained hibition commissioner, in reply, sa fendant and all other pegsous from | oat cs a bm e ag " 
: Peet the During Mr. Leygues’ yisit, he was} that they were doing ala 8 4 Neca removing or in any way interfering | ' aoe Om e. eve of bis depart- 
_— n ‘ * ‘ | 
, serious opposi- entertaineu to lunch on Saturday by vo pred ng eat sabi the co- ean acon rae oe with: the | Beyond the bare fact that the Sec- 
)in the Senate, it) the British League of Help at the| operation of state and city officials,| violation of this act constituting such |Tetary of State,was obliged to post-|and that it was difficult for them to| The authorities, after investigation, 
ii January, when/ Bachelors Club. This league makeS/tne law can be enforced. His state-| nyisance. No bond shall be required | Pone his visit, and that the matters |) cep step. Since the Mantreal otin | have concluded that motor-cars were 
ti take place.|it its special business to foster the} ont follows: instituting such proceedings. It shall | discussed related to questions OREN"! ction there tink heen? Seukuenee undoubtedly used for conveying in- 
tendency ee of devastated French towns| «ne municipal authorities of New} not be necessary for the court to find | ims the attention of the department, | *°?*!08 . E 
‘by various towns end cities in Eng- 


ing i hale ‘ rte om cendiary materials. The biggest out- 
_as triumph n Tork Ci well as the state of-|!the property involved was being un-|2 mantle of secrecy was drawn over | 6 ween them, but practically no WOrk-' break was in Jordan street, where two 
ference, it is felt | land, which undertake to give every chet a ake York. I am informed, labeler anak ai aforesaid at the tinte | the discussions. Departmental offi- |ing together. The announcement made cotton. warehouses were p ly 
‘Mr. Leygues has | assistance in their power in the way expect to join with the federal gov-!of the hearing, but on finding ‘that the cials did not comment, but the mere | last week of the resignation of W. A.' burnt out. Here a large number of 
the British erpeebahty ay to the particular ernment in a drive to bring about} waterial allegations of the petition are |Appleton as president of the Interna- 
ties adopted. 


fy’ | ~ 'fact that Mr. Colby found it necessary | 4 young men volunteered their help and 
~ deci ong that better conditions in New York City/true, the court shall order that. no/|‘o put the questions before the Presi-| tional Federations of Trades Unions,/ worked zealously in fighting. the 
a. ong » t. pesca eg Aiea -aditor in so far as violations of the National liquors shall be manufactured, sold, | 


Br rr dent at this time served to indicate PH emphasizes the cleavage — flames, but the outbreak was not got 
i a y of France, Pina Pree ‘ d. If! bar : , a inte house ‘that matters involving internatienal shows that the Americans are not w t o under completely until 5 A. M. on Sun- 
tees tely misunder-| of the Morning Post, who presided, nig a 9 et a. cae ne Luling. Anat. vébtalo,, stractére, oc | touted of thé United States were | out the sympathetic support'of at least day, _ 
» is regarded by) said he was grateful for having been t] tapi be no question whatever as| place or any part thereof. And upon | under consideration. |a part of the trade unionists of Great; Fierce fires raged in a number of 
| in the Bast./ received in an intimate way as a cre etigane oH which will follow. ‘judgment of the court ordering such \ President Seeks Inf : | Britain. — =. ‘bocce yards. They were started by 
oe Batrther iso. friend. _The great war has, he said, 4 ‘nuisance,to be abated, the court may | cexs information : ! a regs a4 eee eppev5 thrusting lighted sacks saturated in 
cab Tene. tet ‘united Great Britain and France by! Many Seizures Reporte ‘order that the room, house, building,| At the moment, President Wilson | ° r, and in particular its presi- paraffin among the timber. 
of France, unbreakable ties, and these ties must “Prank L. Boyd, supervising federal | structure, boat, vehicle, or place shall |himselt is g¢onsidering the request by 

grow increasingly closer. That was ; . , ‘i | t b cupied or used for one year 

the New York/ not be occupied or use t ’ 


r x ' 
| the same ta be so occupied or used, 
such room, house, building, boat, ve- 
hicle, structure or place shall be sub- 
ject to a lien for, ‘and may be sold to 
pay all fines and costs assessed against 
the person guity of such nuisance: 


. Authority Stated 

“An action to enjoin any nuisance 
defined in this title may be brought in 
the name of the United States by the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
dr “by any United States attorney or 
any prosectiting attorney ofany state | 
or any subdivision thereof, or by, the 
commissioner, or his deputies or as- 
Sistants, Su¢eh actién shal! be brought 
and tried as an action in equity, and 
may be brought in any court having 
jurisdiction to hear and determine 
equity cases. If it is made to appear, 
by affidavits or otherwise, to the satis- 
faction of the court, or judge in vaca- 
tion, that such nuisance exists, a tem- 
porary writ of injunction shall forth- 
with issue réstraining the defendant | 


ig 
‘taking Place at’ Downing Street, have 
been adjourned.. Count Sforza, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, accompanied 
by ¢ Galli, Commenda- 
tore Ricotti, and Mr. Pansa, arrived 
in London last) night, being met by 
the Italian Ambassador and Ear! Cur- 
zon, the British Foreign Secretary, 
with whom Count Sforza had a long 
conversation. — 

The scene was therefore set, and 
all the members” available- were in 
London for the conferepce, today, |- 
but George Leygues, the French Prime 
Minister has been summoned to Paris 
for an important debate which takes 
place in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Tuesday, and departed for that pur- 
pose this morning. He will return to 
London ‘at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, probably Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, but is unable at the moment. to 
make definite arrangements. 

. The conference will then bé re- 
sumed, and meantime, Count Sforza 
will be given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss informally with Mr. Lloyd George 
the matters which have been looked 


. 


Specially for The Christian Sci®@mce Monitar 
from its. Washington News Office: 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia — Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of | 
State, it became known Tuesday, bas) 
found it necessary to postpone fora: 
few days his departure for the trip to, 
South. America, in“order to consilt | 
fully with President Wilson on sev- 
eral questions of an _ international 


character that are pending before the 
State Department. Mr. Colby has 


“see 


spor ie Pare. 
nday)—The re- 
es, the Premier, 
nit due to the 
iwliamentary de- 
of resumption of 
itican is expected 
ow. Mr. L. Hopi- 
» Mr. Leygues in 


Men Identified With the “Out- 
law’ and Steel Strikes to Carry 


| on Propaganda—Speeches and 
| Literature in Several Tongues 


® 
Ay 


- "eee ‘ 


> a 
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. 
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Le 


reply to an 


% 


' 
ons and) 


de dur- | 


i 


the note which he. 
Friday, demanded 
public declaration 
rainst the necogni- 

and that dip- 
vith Greece should 
va the plenipoten- 
e replaced by 


uested the with- 
1 atid political as- 
_ He also asked for 
urkish treaty in re- 
nd Thrace. It was 
hat France, like 


dent, Samuel Gompers, the Interna- In pursuing the incendiaries, the 
‘ aid is essen- rhe Pip | the Assemblv of the League of Nations, | tional Federation, a few days ago, ac-| police were shot at, but none was 
rmany. Have We | inevitable for the guidance of the! Prohibition agent vie | thereafter.” ‘made at its conference in Geneva, that | cording to cable reports, threatened to} wounded. A young man, named Daniel 
n?” it asks, and it) world. It was only in this direction | department, in making a report to us —y—-—--- -—-~----- ‘he undertake te act as arbiter in the|imvade the United States and make| Ward, who was assisting the con- 
me peta coe that peace was possible. Referring|of the work done by the federal -1.| POLISH HOPES FOR: i pending dispute between the Republic: trouble for Mr. Gompers. Edo Fim-j| stable was fatally shot by a gang 
be usefully ‘jto his having deposited a wreath at/thorities of that department from Jan- |. 6 | | 
op i cane’ the foot of the British Soldiers’ ceno-' 16 to September 30, 1920, gives | ists. There were factors in the Ar- ternational will not only ignore Gom- | One man was arrested, but, in the con 
lestion of oil, coal, uary ) | RETURN TO PEACE | menian situation with which the Pres-; pers in the future, but it will begin an | fusion, two others escaped. : 
ef general, AMeT-| cnontaneous dictate: of my heart.” ;ident was not familiar, and it is taken | educational campaign in the American; It has begn proved beyond doubt 
mt in San need it French Effort | “Two thousand ae hyena | ee ‘that he sought the advice of the Sec-| Labor world over his head as well as' that the fires were of an incendiary 
‘ | fifty violations of the law were re-— ; oe character, a great number of tins of 
os we ohh He spoke of the splendid efforts of | ported to the United States district) Despite Disquieting Movements the wisdom of his undertaking the del-| ture we will look to some other chan-| paraffin having been found at or’ 
0 opinion in Eng- the French population in the devasted | attorneys during this time. p f B h ee Poland | i<@te task of unraveling the tangled | nels through which to get into touch 
lliance would regions. One magnificent fact among “There were 668 convict on Fart o olsnevi sd ‘skein of Armenian affairs. The | with American workers as to what the| view of Sinn Fein activities there 
a SS ond all the rest is that the Department of | 381 acquittals. Continues to Demobilize An- | League Assembly requested a prompt Fnternational really is and what it is} were singular and suspicious occur- 
Seer consider | only : . ; “ | reply, and it is probable that the Pres-| doing. | Temese in London on Saturday night 
.. only to meet its own agricultural re-|ing this period was 413. ‘ident’s answer will be forthcoming be- | Fed . in Red Lion Market, in a congested 
: | elteieidie kde to sana | Federation Officials Undisturbed | ee Rawat 
, to send more than ; : | : | ees | district with many factories and ware- 
“ieee metric quintals of corn to the! ous liquors seized, ees gallons Or tee his ROGER ES 4 The differenges that have arisen be-| Mr. Gompers remains in no way dis-' houses around. Four to six young 
neighboring departments. malt liquors, and 32,136 gallons of Special ‘cane to The ea ge ng + ; tween the United States and the Euro-j| turbed by this threat. In fact, he and 
In conclusion, Mr. Leygues thanked | spirituous liquors. poe reen (8 Rep oe péan powers as to the meaning of a/ other official he Amer "ed and near by a quantity of incendiar: 
the committee of the League of Help| “Sixty-one automobilts were seized. | LONDON, England (Monday}—Not-/| « mandate’ and the status of a mandate, sf renin S of the American abs CFar | wiaterial was lying just outside a biz 
. mr | “Three hundred and fifty injunction | withstanding reports to the contrary, | nower in territories economically and om of Labor hold that there is noth- timber store. One man was arrested, 
oH ‘igh find bn Ye ak ed all the| proceedings were instituted by dis-| negotiations are again proceeding be-| politically incapable of self-govern- | ing new in this, that the radicals from | the others escaping. 
‘lish generosity. ank you from all parts of the world have for some. . Sie 
the bottom of my heart. I know the “During this period we have re- caitite at eikas A Polish wiictal: ve against thé probability that the State R ] f Ar hbi h 
result of your work, people in France jc@ived some cooperation from the lo- ' ee 3 Department will at the moment advise ep y 0 CNDIS Op 
; - ' , r, t ~' efforts of the American Federation 
must know it, I will tell them in Paris.!¢a] and state authorities cently returned from Warsaw, stated! tn. president to take up the role of ( —— 
: cal and § ; ai nn nd Wien Ctadiektnakl oe meget Dp of Labor, an attempt in which they 
You have created one more bond of} « {:nder the provisions of the Kight-|to the representative of The Qhristian! 5 -piter for territory in which there is enh dk ca’ wiles vena veh the|R Catholis Church Net 
'eenth Amendment to the Constitution | Science Monitor that the Warsaw GOV-| +o the least chance that the United stan Perret _4Xoman Catholic ure ot INe- 
of the United States, the states and,ernment does not anticipate that the | States Government will assume a man- The stitte? ‘Wiemsenite ae coun-| 
try, having found the work,of boring 


Ze. toward us (‘of Armenia and the Turkish National- | Men, secretary, declared that “the In+; which was setting fire to a warehouse. 
turns ‘ 
taph, he said: “ fas 
. wes were the the following information: 
_ | retary of State as to the feasibility and | outside of his jurisdiction. In the fu- 
British alli- near the premises set alight. In 
the Somme has already been able not! “The number of seizures ma tgs . | 
; ticipating a Settlement 
“There were 14,804 gallons of vin- ‘ 'fore the departure of Secretary Colby. | 
men were discovered in the market 
on behalf of the whole of France, add- 
trict ‘attorneys. tween the Polish and Soviet*represen-| ment, “has, it is believed, militated 
time*been attempting.to discredjt the 
union between Great Britain and 
ate, Cant sponsible for Attack, 
‘federal -government have concurrent |recent Russian threais wiil culminate | gate, a A k, He Says 
from within. slow in bringing results, 


al gia 
es 
Ya] 


France.” 


es 


SOCIALISTS VOTE. IN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW :+ YORK, New York—“The 


: power to-enforce this article, and, in/in a rupture of nogotiations. Too | 
order to secure. the results which| much prominence, he said, has been | 
given to the suspension of negctiations | 


— 


Japanese Problem Discussed | oe | 
There are ap before the State ne-i =* FOporved 60 be making efforts | 
William Z. Foster 


* as 


rat y the Sévres | 


FAVOR OF MOSCOW 


ne 


should be secured, the federal, state es 
that took place owing to the PcoHlsh 


along new lines, 


falls to the ground. | 


and local authorities should cooper- 
Christian Science|ate with each other.” 


P| ' 


partment several questions of graver 


troops, through lack of transport,/ and greater importance than the ques- 


who forced the inopportune * steel 
strike and is no longer on the list of! 


‘to be replaced? 


by! 


to be no agreed 


f the reply of Ear! 


ed 


Poreign Secretary, 


‘Earl Curzon, in his 


izes the French 
i dangerous. Pub- 
lid not prevent the 


rs cannot refuse to 


ns Government. 


ain from interven-. 
a or artht eal rest of the country will do, 
ie 


people, and the 


; 7 : 


| 
| 


French Socialists intend to enter the. 


At | Special cable to The 


It. 
ant part of the French organization, 


tic relations would | 


: “3 


pal « ized force | 
@ (2114 votes. 
It | 
ith disruption, and 


ag a 
. 


oh 
= 


ny 
e 


. b ’ y 


ie 


the monopoly 
in Greece. 


pit i ! argued, is 


against that 
not be built. 


its complete 


ru. 


Smemeeer of the 


1915 and 1917, 
Turkish trea- 
i certainly Tur- 


e same pacific col- 


ays 


How could the 
and Thrace 


re prepared to turn 


ff these territories. 
y? The difficulties. 
n text for the 
insisted upon, and | 
cluded tentatively 
‘can be assured by | 


lowing conditions: 


sce cannot raise a 
pprobation of com- 


} - 
2 
ae 


bt. 


© political and mili- | 
fF Greece will not) gditorials................. Pe © Page 20/ pabor— 
ive unless ap-— 
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; 
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—e. % 
ly accord between | 
y will only be con-. 


ee 
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ee. 
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ie of Nations. 


“ay 


tioned by 
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os? 
@wo countries rest 


e Delayed 
Followed | 


et 
Oe 
y 


and there is 


e the viewpoints 


'r when Mr. 
in the week. 


- 
* 2 


ee . 
Conversation 
i@ Christian Science 


the 
|General News— 

and Officials | 
‘nts of the Con- 
not return to. 


: 
; 


. 
: 


fn News Office . 


nd (Monday)—The 


: 


ich have been 
: ; 


Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Monday)—That the 


Third International of Moscow, there 
is now little doubt. By an overwhelm- 


ing vote, the Socialists of the depart- | 


ment of the Seine have declared in 


Constantine to | {avor of adhesion unconditionally ‘to 
Nicholas Lenine’s association. 


The Seine federation is an import- 


and is generally an index to what the 
There 
were three motions. One by Marcel 
Cachin, for adhesion without reser- 
vations, obtained 13,488 votes. 


John Longuet, until lately’ the 


Frgnch Socialist leader, put forward a | 


mbdtion for adhesion with reservations 
and was badly beaten, receiving only 
Another motion against 
adhesion received 1061 votes. Seces- 
sion is considered inevitable by many 
socialists, since they feel that it is 
impossible to accept the Moscow con- 
ditions. 


being unable to complete their re- 
tirement within the specified time. — 
There is no doubt, he said, that every 


| v . 
Procedure Pointed Out 
| As bearing on the enforcement of 
‘the law, the provision for injunction 
‘proceedings is significantly quoted 
‘from the National Prohibition Act. 


to get better frontier terms, 


_ vehicle, stucture, or place where in-| and Petrograd. 
toxicating liquor is manufactured, sold,; Polish Government is exemplified in 
kept or bartered in violation of this the fact that the Polish Army continues 
title. and all intoxicating liquor and|to demobilize, notwithstanding the re- 
property kept and used in maintaining | ported concentrations - of tussian 
the same, is hereby declared to be a/|troops near the Polish frontier. It is 
‘common nuisance, and any person who | felt by the Polish authorities, he said, 
‘maintains such a-common nuisance | that all these threats are only so many 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and manoeuvers-to get more satisfactory 
‘upon conviction thereof shall be fined | peace terms. 


‘not more than $1000, or be imprisoned : ee 
‘for not more than one year, or both. Polish Uneasiness Expressed 7 
: There is undoubtedly a certain 


If a person has knowledge or reason t 
‘to believe that his room, house, build-|amount of uneasiness amongst the 
ing, boat, vehicle, structure, or place 
‘is occupied or used for the manufac- 
‘ture or sale of liquor contrary to the 
| provisions of this title, and suffers 


a 


ernment circles concerning the inten- 
tions of the Russian Government, but, 
all things considered, it is not thought 
that Russia will commit the supreme 
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countries: 


folly of again attacking Poland. She 
/must know well the temper of the Pol- 
ish people, who will rise, he said, as 
one man should the Soviets definitely 
commit an act of aggression by invad- 
ing Poland. 

Furthermore it was stated that, in 
view of what has happened in the 
"Crimea, it is thought that, should Rus- 


The Christian Science Publishing Society, 


for in section 1103, Act 2 
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| practical scheme of help that would 
'quickly come forward with some very 
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“It Can Be Done, and England Ought 
to Do It” 

A Bipartisan Council! 

The Pide Turns in the English Theater 

The Mining Enginecr 3 

Editorial Notes 


Fires Attributed to Sinn Fein at Liver- 
pool Docks 
Sharp Difference 
Policy on Greece 
Radicals to Malse Educational Tour.. 
Polish Hopes for Return to Peace 
New York to Aid Law Enforcement... 
State Problems Delay Mr. Colby...... 
Suit to Compel Payment to Road..... 
German-Mexican Relations Resumed.. 
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Outlook in Coming Spanish Elections. 
Motives Behind “Little Entente”’....... 
Need for League to Be Universal.... 
Railway Control Obtained by China.. 
Civil Government as Dominican Need. 
lierrera Régime Now Threatened 
Much Opposition to Packers’ Plan.... 
Immigrants Need Aid on Problems... 
Final Arguments in Christian Science 


Between Allies in 


. ( asses : 
British Women Visit Ireland 


ooo ct mem MISO tls ew ee pS ~ 


—o en 


14 practical scheme of hely that would 
14 show Russia that her idea of breaking 
16\/a way through to Germany was well- 
-Iustrations— ‘nigh hopeless. The Polish authorities 

Photographing a Heron Colony....... 3|)in Warsaw and elsewhere fully realize 

Playgrounds in Schenectady bpepid sewn 4 that, as long the Bolshevist threat re- 

“Winter,” | by Rockwell Kent 19 | mains, just exactly to that extent of 
_, time will the Polish nrark remain at its 
- present low value. 


_Ukraini@n Collapse 
The Polish authority further stated 


.British Situation in Mesopotamia 
Will Liberals and Labor Cooperate?.. 
Indiana Coal Men Icnjoin the State... 


Workers Plan to Fight for Control.... 
Terms Accepted in Coal Strike 
|Special Articles— | 
| A Bookman’s Memories 
Invading a Blue Heron Colony........ | 
The Train of Adventure. ....cccccecvsece : 
ON i! a ea eed : 
Schenectady’s Parks 
Economic Effects of Prohibition 
Sporting 
Georgia Teth Shows Up Well 
Ohio State Team to Start Marly 
California Sends Formal Acceptance 
Squash Play Has Good Beginning 


s*‘been completely 
4)smashed, and the’ remnants have re- 
6 treated over the Galician frontier, 
Page 15 | where they have been disarmed by 
‘the Poles. 
| President Petlura’s right wing still 
remains intact, but has retreated to- 
Daly Goes Down Another Notch ward the Rumainian frontier. As a 
| Cambridge to Foster Relays fighting force, it was stated, the left 
Ae Fe Pele Sr etrey rear Ty Page 18| Wing has ceased to exist. 
| Miss Marie Léhr Revivés “Fédora” in | General Balchowicz, who recently 
London ‘occupied Minsk, has also been com- 
Gaisworthy Plays at the Everyman | pelled to retire, and a small detach- 
my seme ie ‘ment with two guns was driven over 
vo ecg haa ta ta Vee the Polish frontier and promptly dis- 
Gerald Maurter s armed. The main body remains an 
| "The Theater in Russia active force that can still give pause 
‘The Home Forum.....+.... .eeaee-Page 19/to the Bolshevist forces and at the 
The Present Christ 'same time act as a protection to the 
A Modest Austrian Inn ; | Polish front. 


loophole will be used by the Russians | 
and to! 
In| avoid having to return many priceless | 
‘part it is as follows: ; treasures, including valuable libraries | 
' “Any room, house, building, boat,;that have been, transferred to Moscow | 
The confidence of the, 


Polish population, as well as in go¥-‘ 


ition of ‘settling Armenia’s affairs. 
Three questions of major importance 
are pending: The American-Japanese 
issue arising out of the California 
land legislation and the immigration 
cf Asiatics to the United States, the 


active workers within the federation, | 
is starting a new “campaign of edu-| 
cation,” this time under the auspices) 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work-! 
ers Union of New York, which has 4! 


Mexican question, and the urgency of | sepiangecsetirinane: od gay pe ane Fe Mes 

pereree Se Se toe Suanalall y in the steel strike and | 

with the accession to power of Presi-| | hel er Lay Pamey t] 2 ahaa 

dent Obregon; the policy of the Ad-j| “#5 te ae ee eS 

ministration in case Great Britain and Sations, 

the major allied powers refuse to ac-} Propaganda in Mining Regions 
Propaganda is being carried on in 


cede to the American definition of a 
the steel and coal mining regions; and 


mandate in its application to the de- 
velopment of the resources of man-| + i. reliably stated that the men iden- 
tified with the “outlaw” railroad strike 


date territory. Add to this the fact 

that the Irish: question has assumed and organizers who worked under Mr. 

all the proportions of an interna- Foster in the steel strike are being en- 

tional issue with an acute domes- gaged to carry. on the propaganda 

tic aspect, and it will be seen why the) \ i+) speeches and literature in several 

Secretary of State deemed it advisable}; ,npyaces. In addition, there are the | 
disaffected radicals in Seattle, Detroit | 


to take the Chief Executive into his 
confidence before sailing. .. |and Chicago, and men who were prom- 
The conferences that have been IN inent in the Mooney agitation. John 
progress between the Japanese AM-/pitzpatrick of the Chicago Labor 
| bassador, Kijuro Shidehara, and the | party recently assailed Mr. Gompers 
| State Department, have been of @ in 4 speech before his organization in 
strictly secret character, and only the Chicago, and it was demanded that 
'Mr. Gompers should appear before it. 


vaguest reports of what has been 
| He has not said whether or not he will 


{ 


accomplished leaked out. In certain 
circles it is stated that a tentative 4, so put it is believed that he will 
agreement has been reached which | ;21¢ the occasion to set forth the posi- 
meets with the approval of the Japa- tion of the American Federation of 
nese Government and the State De- Labor to his enemies. 
partment. On the other hand, an offi-| another element of support counted 
cial of the department recently stated on by the radicals is that of the great 
that it — not be sg re 4NY | number of radicals now coming into 
agreement, Provveg on principles,” has /the United States bringing with them 
se arrived: at. aie : cards from the Third International. 

here is Se eres PTORpOct of Most of these men will be added to the 
a treaty being submitted for the con-| -aqical forces in New York and in Chi- 
sideration of the Senate, at least not ca 

: g0. 
until the department has ascertained da a, 
the sentiment of the Foreign Rela-|-l our of “Education 

Mr. Foster will begin his tour of| 


tions Committee toward whatever 
“education” at Louisville, Kentucky, 


basis has been ‘formulated in the 
| diplomatic exchanges of the past few| on Tuesday evening and will extend it 
to most of the large eastern cities with , 


months. Considering the magnitude 

of the question and the short lease of|large industrial populations. He is | 
life left to this administration, the! secretary of the International Trade | 
settlement of American-Japanese re-| Union Educational League, recently 
lations may well become one of the! organfzed in Chicago for the purpose 
| many of the vital questions that will of “bringing about militancy” through 
‘go over after March 4, 1921. “one big union.” 

The question of Mexican recogni-| The league repeats the statement 
tion is simpler, involving merely an/ frequently made by the radicals, that 
act of the Executive. It is also sim-| the days of usefulness for craft union- 
pler in the fact that on the general|ism are ended and that the era for 
‘basis that will underlie recognition,} ynionism on an industrial basis is 
Republicans and Democrats are in/ now at-hand. “It will provide militant 
agreement, namely, that the Mexican ‘nnion men with the organization neces- 
Government should undertake to ob-|sary to formulate and apply the prac- 
‘serve its international obligations,|tical problem so sadly needed to cre- 
| protect vested interests of foreign /|ate a real solidarity among the toilers 
countries, and {illustrate its ability to|in the industries,” says the program: 
eliminate civil strife and préserve}“It will make closer affiliation a live 
law and order at homg. It is be-jissue in every union in the country. 
lieved that the State Department was/| Just as quickly as practicable the 
nat altogether reassured by tendencies | educational work will be specialized. 
and incidents of the De la Huerta according to industry,” : 


‘of democracy’s 


Archbishop of New» York has neither 
apology to make, nor regret to ex- 
press, to a very small group of 
(Roman) Catholics, who, in violation 
of the most elementary rule of ordi- 
nary politeness among -‘well-bred 
people, have seen fit to address him 
through tke medium of the public 
press,’ reads the statement of Arch- 
bishop Hayes, issued late last night. 

“While most willipg to pardon this 
lack of good breeding,” the statement 
says, “I cannot overlook the more 
serious breach of (Roman) Catholic 
etiquette and discipline. These ill- 
advised people are guilty of as nice a 
piéce of church bolshevism as I ever 
expect to look upon again. The dis- 
order by the crowd on Thanksgiving 
Day before the Union Club was a 
serious breach of the law of the land; 
the protest to the head of the diocese. 
through the. medium of the public 
press, on the part of a few (Roman) 
Catholics, most of whom I, though 
Archbishop, never heard of before, is 
a serious breach of the law of the 
church, which fixes in her canons the 
proper procedure for complaint or 
protest in church matters. 

“IT am slow’ to believe that al! the 
signers of the letter fully appreciate 
the awkward position of ignorance of 
the fundamentals of (Roman) Catho- 
lic principle and practice they have 
been placed in by the inspirer of the 
protest, a well-known meddler and 
muddler, whose joy-in life seems to be 
‘the whirlpool of petulant anger.’ with 
a rush to the press on the slightest 
provocation. 

“The Irish question cannot be dis- 
missed summarily by shouting ‘Irish 
politics.” Centuries old in time: racia! 
and religious in character; problem 


for English statesmen especially since 


Gladstone’s day; pressing for selution 


in the upheaval of the world because © 


if 


onward march. 
shonld be a very sorry figure as an 
American citizen and as a (Roman) 
Catholic prelate, irrespective of my 
Celtic blood, were [I not profoundly 
concerned and sympathetic with Ire- 
land’s love for freedom and her struzc- 
gle by every lawful ‘means to ob- 
tain it. * 

“So much for -he protest. Now as 
to the unfortunate occurrence itself 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Responsibility Denied 

“T absolutely decline to admit that 
the (Roman) Catholic Church. or its 
present head in New York. or anyone 
connected with the Cathedral, is in 
any shape, manner or form, responsi- 
ble for the lawless conduct that took 
place before the Union Club on 
Thanksgiving Day. Therefore. no 
apology will be made by me officially 


or personally to anyone or any group. 
‘ ~ 
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e of any fair-minded 


for a moment 


Catholic Church 
connie at, lawless- 
, and especially the 

of last Thursday. 

ht of the Union Club 
zg on its own premises 
; | and guaranteed by 
me right of the 

1 to come to the 


o for the repose of 
4 late Lord Mayor of 
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oe 


yond question and 
jastical law. 
| - has adorned on 
"recently the Union 
Idings in the neigh- 
1, without any 
large Cathedral 
10stly of Irish blood. 
on Thanksgiving Day 
inception, swaying 
ibility, in the mys- 
psychology of the 


n Left Outside 


, I can recall that, 


ome 
eet t 
—" 


would have been 


ur ly American senti- 
inst the British 

ork, on the anni- 
tion of the Brit- 

1 Thanksgiving Day 


ting to add that, 
. a strict regulation | 
; excluding all flags 
: standard upon 
i walls, within and 
Patrick's Cathedral. 
Association carried to 
| the Cathedral the 
and that of the Irish 
tter was not borne 
in deference to this | 
was most readily 
association, whose 
the service in the 
themselves with 
dignity and rever- 
in f 
le day may ever dawn 
eople should fail to 
ops and priests, who 
of the race, with 
a , and lofty aépira- 
rest and the best. 
Catholic Church the 
Ss all her children of 
p Archbishop of New 
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to be a father to) 
ery reason to know 
‘Joyalty and affection | 
mn souls.” 
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Jes 


“Ss | men’s 
ley, assistant district. 


protest pointed out yesterday that al- 
though it was sent to the archbishop at 


8:30 Saturday morning, it was. not’ 
given out for publication until Sat- | 


urday night. The archbishop then said 
that there would be no reply that 
night, and he made none on Sunday. 

It is now apparent that the Associa- 
tion for the Recognition of the Irish 


The latter organization has indorsed 


Republic, recently organized in Al- | 
bany, is regarded by the Friends of. 
Irish Freedom as a rival organization. | 


NEW QUESTION ON 


} 


| Sir Percy Scott Causes Sensation 
| in British Naval Circles, Al 

leging Withdrawal of Destroy- | 
ers When Needed in ‘Fight 


Supreme Court Justice Daniel F. Co-| 


halan and John Devoy as the logical | 


Jeaders of Irish sentiment in the United 
States. The new organization, it is un- 
dérstood, regards Eamonn de Valera 
as the proper spokesman for Irish sen- 
timent here. 

The rift thus indicate ‘n the Irish 
ranks is not caused by 


called Irish republic or the demand 


ognize it.. The Friends of Irish Free- 
dom and the Clan Na-Gael, it is said, 
differ with the new association merely 
as to the proper spokesmen for the 
movement in the United States. 

The former favors spokesmen who 
insist that they are, first of all, Amer- 
icans; the latter favors Mr. de Valera, 
who stands for Ireland first. The Co- 
haian-Devoy wing, apparently, does 
not want Mr. de Valera as a dictator 
of their policy, which they regard as 
|} thoroughly American. 

Mrs. Terence McSwiney, who is to 
arrive here on Friday, will be received 
by an American women's reception 
committee Jed by Jeannette Rankin of 
Montana, former United States Con- 
gresswoman. Mrs. McSwiney will be 


accompanied by Miss Mary McSwiney, | | 


a sister of the lord mayor. 


WORKERS PLAN TO 
FIGHT FOR CONTRO 


— a eee — 


British Railwaymen’s Leader In- |} 


Workers Share in Management 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its Luropean News )ffice 


| LONDON, England (Monday)—The 


‘coming fight for a share in the man- | 
in Great | 


agement of the railways 
Britain was indicated by J. H. Thomas, 
general secretary of the National 
‘Union of Railwaymen at the Railway- 
International, consisting of 


representatives of 1,357,000 railway 


hairman of the com-/ workers in Great Britain, France, Bel- 


an) Catholic interests | 
) Catholic Club, has’ 


the Archbishop, ap- 
club, expressing re- 


letter of protest. 


: sion of politics” into 
¢ Church. The letter | 


4 to address this letter 
lO express the resent- 
cent is felt by. 

slices of your arch- 
mputativn contained | 

ck appears in 

apers, and which. 
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to suggest that 
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uss political 
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| this much is certain, 

of this self-appointed 
st, can truthfully 
(Roman) Catholic 

any (Roman) Catholic 

@ ever heard political 

or any political can- 
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er of Protest 
i@ Sinn Feiner, 
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poet endation of the 


the British flag. 


ten er, were sold by 
ool of St. Patrick’s 


: a, Young, pastor 
2 Sbyterian Churcia, | 

‘Sunday evening ser-. 
e Thanksgiving Day 


ein attack upon the 


the Union Club was | 


al piece of lawless-., 
onceived. 
Mgr. Lavelle. 
hts. It jeopard- 
insulted the flag 


places 
». _ Conferring the 
York upon de Valera, 
8S expressing sym-. 
ish, and similar at- 

ai Britain in the 


wuld have endured 
‘$0 patiently as has 
The sooner we de- 
these fanatical Sinn 
ter it will be for 
the long run for 


| those Catholic lay- 
‘ the courage to pro- 
reds of thousands of 
- who are law-abid- 

aS, Can serve this 
too by utterly 

ism and giving 
understand that 
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, i for them and their 


srican. soil.” 


York newspapers. 


y "editorial silence on 


ey s 
ae 
we 


rs of the original 


It is a curious | 


is-| 
. do their 
Or and hold political | 
his without criticism | 


cOon- | 


It defied | 
It 


gium, Germany, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Austria, who 
/met in Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street today. 

Robert Williams, president of the 
'nternational Transport Workers’ 
Federation, who opened the confer- 
-ence, stated that similar conferences 
had been held in Milan in 1900 and in 
Paris in 1906.. It was essential, he 
continued, to know what the different 
| countries were doing to improve the 
economic status of the work people. 
| The Transport Workers Federation 
in ‘Britain, which was working in 

ciosest union with the National Union 
of Railwaymen, had been compelled 
‘to realize that, in a modern state, it 
'was possible to divert certain forms 
of transport from the railway to the 


canal, the road, and to coastal trans- | 
He. hoped that other countries | 
fation seek to promote similar cooper- | 


port. 


ation between the constituent parts 
of the International Transport Work- 
‘ers Federation. 


YA Big Struggle Ahead 


| Mr. Williams then vacated tue chair, 


‘in favor of J. H. Thomas, who, in 


course of his speech, made a signifi- | 


cant statement with regard to the 
future aims of the railwaymen. 


said: 


We realize that 
struggle yet ahead. I believe that 
there will be a big fight in the next) 
few months in this country. The fight 
will take place over the new stand 
that we railwaymen are going to 
make, and I hope that our foreign 
comrades will clearly understand in 
advance what our intentions are. We 
have fought for hours and wages, and 
'we have succeeded in reducing our 
hours and increasing our wages, but 


to be merely hewers of wood and, 


drawers of water.” 
Holding Government to Promise 


Elucidating his meaning still fur-' 


ther, Mr. Thomas continued: “Only a 
few years ago, railway companies said 
that our business was merely to do| 
what we were told. We answered that 
by saying, when the government a few 
months ago indicated in their White | 


cry difference | 
of opinion as to supporting the so-'| 


that the United States Government rec- | 


dicates at International Meet-! 2! 
| would never surprise him, he said, to | 


ing larly Struggle to Give 


He. 
“It is perfectly true that we) 
have not reached the end of our fight. | 
there will be a big) 


we believe that the workers ought not | 


Special cable to Vhe Christian Science 
Monitor iroin its Eyropsau News Office 


LONDON, England (Monday) — Al 
sensation has been created in naval 
circles by Admiral Sir Percy Scott's | 


called the destroyers sent to clean up. 
the German fleet at the Battle of Jut- | 
On inquiring of Sir 
| | whether he would care to elucidate his ' 
‘remarks, the representative . of 
Christian Science Monitor was in-| 


formed on Monday that he had noth- 
ing to add. The occasion of his re- 
marks Was a dinner of the Glaziers. 
Company at the Hotel Cecil on ¥Fri- 
day, when Sir Percy treated his au- 
dience to an echo of Jutland in deal-| 
ing with the value of torpedo boat | 
destroyers. 

When the Germans were demoral- 
ized at the Battle of Jutland, a cloud 
of destroyers started out from Har wich 
to administer a coup de grace, but, he | 
said, unfortunately the Admiralty had 
'& wireless and recalled them. 
' body had blundered but that somebody 
was not Jellicoe.” « 

He referred to the question of bat- 
| tleships. Battleships are mere trans- 
porters of high explosives, which wad- 
dle to a certain place and then waddle 
| back for some more. This was how 
\eethsedtis of the submarine charac- 
| terized what are said to form the back- 
| | pone of the fleet. He said it was 

argued that because America and 
ou were building battleships, Brit- 
ain must build battleships also. It 


‘land. 


hear that America and Japan had al- 
tered their minds about the battleship. 
Battleships were not entirely driven 
from the ocean during the war, but 
they had to be much protected. 

Sir Percy’s remarks will lend zest 
to the Jutland controversy which has 
been proceeding in the columns of the 
newspapers, and will increase the de- 
mand that the government publish the 
Admiralty reports of this much- 
debated sea fight. 

Archibald Hurd, a well-known naval 
authority, writing to the Daily Tele- 
graph today, rather takes the wind 
out of Sir Percy's sails by pointing 
out that the Harwich destroyer flo- 
tilla, under Commodore Reginald Tyr- 
whitt, was supposedly recalled by the 
Admiralty lest the enemy should have 
sent forth its high seas fleet as a fejnt 
to détract attention trom some other 
movement across the North Sea, and 
also points out that in Admiral] Jelli- 
coe’s book “The Grand Fleet, 1914 to 
1916,” Lord Jellicoe states. that he 
reported to the Admiralty that he did 
not require the Harwich force, “I de- 
sired Commodore Tyrwhitt to 
strengthen the Marlborough’s escort, 
and told him that I did not need his 
ships.” The Marlborough had been 
torpedoed. Admiral Jellicoe goes on 
to say that the destroyers would have 
been of great use at daylight on June 
1 had they been on the scene at that 
time, and it needless to say how 
‘much he would have welcomed par- 
‘ticipation of the Harwich force in the 
Jutland action had circt&mstances ad- 
| mitted OX it. ‘ 


“AGRARIAN MOVE ME NT 
WINS POPULARITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News (C?flice 

LINCOLN, Nebraska —- The 
bureaulw movement is sweeping 
‘middle west. In the last 
‘hundreds of organizefs have been at 
/work in Nebraska, Jowa and Kansas, 
| working with the county as a unit, 
(‘and signing up from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the farmers. 

Beginning with the federal depart- 

ment of agriculture as an effort to 
promote cooperative effort among the 
producers, it has developed into an 
agrarian movement that is achieving 
‘a much more! rapid success than the 
'Grange, the Farmers’ Allianee or the 
|Nonpartisan League. 
In essence it is a proposal to band 
| together the producers of the country 
|\for two purposes. One of these is 
|to create an agricultural chamber of 
/commerce that will do for the pro- 
| ducers what the National Chamber 
,of Commerce is doing for the business 
interests. 


is 


farm 
the 


few weeks 


Paper that they realized that the rail-. 


waymen ought to share in the man- 
agement, 
hold the government to that promise, 


}the purpose of bluffing the public. 


waymen of our country are absolutely 
‘united and determined.” ‘The confer- | 
‘ence, concluded Mr. Thomas, was a 
‘symbol that Labor was realizing its. 
power, and that it was not insular, but. 
international. 


'NEW CABINET IN 


| 


Special cable to The Christian Scjence 

Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 

LISBON, Portugal (Monday) —A 
new cabinet has been formed under | 
the premiership of Gen. Abel Hipolito, 
who also takes temporarily the port-. 
folios of the Interior and Foreign Af- 
fairs. Other ministers are: Minister 
of War and Finance, Gen. Pedroso 
Lima. 

Minister of Colonies, Raoul Portella. 
| Minister of Marine,,Celestino Al- 
/ meida. 

Minister 
Castro. + 

Minister of Agriculture, 
Azevedo, 


of Commerce, Oliveira 


that it is our intention to) 


to see that it was not camouflage for. 
1, 


hope our government will understand | 
clearly that, on this matter, the rajl-| 


really | 


| PORTUGAL FORMED. 


‘GERMAN REPLY TO 
DUMPING CHARGES 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)~— ‘The 
present worldwide outcry against the 
alleged dumping of German goods has 
aroused a feeling of consternation 
here in commercial and press circles. 
Several newspapers endeavor to show 
‘that the outcry is due to the jealousy 
of German trade rivals, and that no 
dumping exists: but in today’s “Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,” a prominent Reichs- 
tag member, George Gothein, admits 
|that the accusation in some cases is 
| well founded and offers as an explana- 


| tion that much of. the German export. 
industry is now controlled by a new 
type of business man, who is ignorant | 


of the foreign markets and prices, and 


‘even of the goods he sells, and also | 


that allied and neutral governments 
make it almost impossible for German 
commercial travelers to visit and in- 
quire into the conditions in the coun- 


templated anti-dumping 
/will damage the countries framing it 
‘as much as Germany, and ‘points out 


Lucio de | that Germany is gaihing a strong foot- 
hold in Japan and South America, 
i 


SEA FIGHT RAISED 


Statement that the Admiralty had re-| 


Percf| 


“Some-_ 


tries with which Germany is trading. | : 
_gotiatidn, with most of the workers. 


Mr. Gothein thinks that the con-| | : 
idle and the rest on part time because | 


legislation | 


mains because the goods she supplies 


|are better than those supplied by serv 
|eonimercial rivals. He says that if | 
‘Great Britain and America keep out. 
German goods by means of tariffs, 
| those goods will be used to crush the 


competition of these coyntries in other | 


| markets. wh 
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"CANADIAN POLITICS’ 
UNKNOWNQUANTITY 
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| Real Strength Will Probably 
| Be Greater Than Its Repre- 


sentation at Present Suggests 
| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office: 


‘politics. Among the several groups 
‘that seems likely to be represented 


| elections, 
‘power. 


be much greater than its representa- 
tion would suggest; for it will 
‘drawn from the cities and towns, 
which have long been the strength of 
\the Conservative and 
| element. Should these elect a number 
of Labor gandidates, and they will ‘as- 


'suredly elect some, then a new ré ‘ime. 


will certainly be ushered i 

In the last year Labor “wal given a 
striking demonstration of what it can 
do in the provipcial field, having 
elected 32 members to the various 
provincial assemblies. And the signs 


are not Wanting that qyite a few Labor’ 


members will be returned in British 
Columbia, where elections will be held 
on December 1. It remains to be seen 
what can be done in the federal field. 

At present there is only one genuine 
Labor 
Commons, Angus Macdonald from 
Temiskaming This, however, no 
certain indication ot the strength of 
‘the party throughout the country. 
‘a Matter of fact there is every reason 
to believe that Labor far stronger 
than ever before, and that because of 
its alliance with the Farmers. In the 
past it has been seriously handicapped 


is 


is 


either the time, the money, or 
perience necessary to conduct a suc- 
cessful political campaign. 
ers, however, who are. strong where 


Labor is weak, will make up for these. 


deficiencies. 


Industry and Politics 
It may also be pointed out that the 


Labor movement in politics is distinct 


from the Labor movement in industry. 
The Dominion 
eress has never 
arena aS an organizatliqn, 
likely to do so. \Naturally, 
the leaders of the latter 


nor is it 
of course, 


ranks to secure political recognition. 

The advantages resulting from the 
alliance with the 
generally recognized by 
have directed the Labor 
politicg. Indeed, they have been so 
strikingly demonstrated in 
where the alliance has been main- 
tained in spite of contident - redictions 
that it would not last, that it is very 
likely to extend throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking provinces. The Farm- 
have brought to Labor a wide- 
spread and efficient organization, 
that in this respect, outside of the 
large cities, the alliance has probably 
a better organization than either of 
the old parties. This organization is 
very cleverly directed, which is quite 
believable when one remembers that 
the Farmers’ movement includes many 
of the ablest old-party workers, who 
have grown tired of their old associa- 
tions. 

In the old days it was said that 
Labor could not expect to get any- 
where because it could not call to its 


those who 
movement in 


ers 


councils men of proven ability in po-'! 


litical life, or of administrative experi- 
ence. Consequently it was said, “what 
is the use of sending Labor repre- 
sentatives to Parliament?’ But allied 
with the Farmers, who are led by men 
of such acknowledged ability and ex- 
perience as Hon. T. A. Crerar and 
Hon. E. C. Drury, this argument is no 
longer of value. Besides, both the 
Farmers and Labor have now in the 
various legislative assemblies repre- 
sentatives who will compare very fav- 
orably with the best that the country 
produces. 


Farmers | rusted 

While on the surface it would seem 
as though the Farmers and Labor had 
interests that are irreconcilable, still 
experience has demonstrated that 
their: points of agreement are more 
numerous than their points of differ- 
ence. The Labor man trusts the 
Farmer, because the latter is, like 
himself, a producer concerned pri- 
marily in securing the utmost return 
for the fruits of his toil. The fact 
also that both do a large amount of 
manual labor also possibly serves as 
a bond of union. 


representative in the House of 
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Signs Not Wanting That Labor’s | 


The|known quantity in Canadian federal | from 
.| provisions 


SUIT TO COMPEL 
PAYMENT TO ROAD 


a erm ate ne 


Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Seeks to Require Treasury to 


- 
i 
‘Quarnero. 


; the’ treaty 01 of. Rapallo. 


General 
Colonel Sans Have left Fiume. The 
‘Italians in Dalmatia have commenced 
to emigrate eh masse to Trieste and’ 
Istria. The apostolic administrator | 
of Fiume, has addressed a letter to. 
Captain. d'Annunzio begging him in 
the name of his diocesans to accept’ 
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Pay Instalment of Guaranty | CERMAN - MEXICAN 


—Test Case for Large -* 
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Special to The Cl.ristian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


RELATIONS RESUMED 


IRR em 


| 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ; Embassy of Latter Country in 


—Railway executives intend, it was 
shown yesterday, to test the decision | 
of W. W. Warwick, comptroller of! 
the Treasury, that partial payments 
must not be made to the rajlroads 


under the guaranty. provisions of ihe 
'‘Transportation Act. ‘Altogether, sev- 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Labor is the un-| eral hundred inillions-will be sought | 


under these 
Warwick has 


the government 


and Mr. 


‘taken the ground that*nothing shall 
| : _be paid except in a lump sum to each 
in Parliament after the next general | road, after full accounting and audit- 


be | 


it may hold the balance of | ing. 


Its real strength will probably | ti ; 

ives issned a statement yesterday tO| dent Adolfo de 
a writ of mandamus | ; oon 
the Grand | President of the Republic of Uruguay, 


which reads as follows: 


The Association of Railway. Execu- 


the effect that 
was filed yesterday by 
Trunk Western Railway Company in 


i e S 7 dj f > ° 
Protectionist | 8 Supreme Court of the District of 
'Columbia, to require the Secretary of 


‘the Treasury to honor a certificate of 


The Farm- | : ibd 
merce Commission 


Trades and Labor Con-| 
entered the political | 


issue 


not 


- 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


calling for the payment of $500.000 as. 


a partila payment of the amount due 
that company under the guaranty 
provisions. This court action, it was 
explained, had been taken because of 
the comptroller’s decision on October 
7, that partial payments could not be 
made to a earrier in advance of final 
settlement and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was entitled to 
one certificate to each carrier, 
that to be for the full amount of 
the’ final settlement. 


About $400,000,000 Involved 


“The result of the decision rendered 


in this case will involve the payment, 


of approximately $460,000,000 now due 
to railroads of this country,” says the 
statement issued by the association. 

“The proceeding is a test case de- 
signed and. necessary to settle what 


| » | j ‘espec ( he authority 
through the absence of leaders, those | te !4W in respect to ¢t 
prominent in its ranks not having had / 


the ex-| partment to 


of the Treasury De- 
partial payments 
when amounts 
the Interstate Com- 
as certainly and 
in all events due, without waiting, be- 
fore making any payment, 


obligation 
make 
the guaranty, 


and 


under 
are certified by 


be accomplished for 
siderable time.’ 


Mr. Warwick made public vesterday | 
sent by him to the Sé@cretary | 
in response to.a com-. 


a letter 
of the Treasury, 
munication, dated November .24, re- 
questing a decision whether. tlie Sec- 


‘retary was authorized to issuesa war- 


are sympa- | 
thetic toward the efforts of those in the | 


Farmers have been. 


Ontario, | 


rant for $500,000\in favor of the Grand 
Trunk. Western Railway. Company, 
based upon a certifieate from the In- 
terstate Commerce @onimfsaion, which 
is quoted. 
the date of Noygember 24: 


* 


Comptroller’s Position 

Mr. Warwick then quotes from 
Transportation Act, and interprets the 
situation which has arisen as follows: 

“The certificate submitted in this 
case is not a certificate to the effect 
that $500,000 is the amount necessary 
to make good to the carrier the guar- 
anty provided by Section 209. You 
are advised therefore that for reasons 
set forth in my decision to you of 
October 7, 1920, 27 comp Dec, 331, in 
the matter of a former certificate for 
the same amount.in favor of this car- 
rier, you are not authorized under the 
law to issue a warrant on the certifi- 
cate as submitted. See also in this 
connection my decision to vou of No- 
vember 10, 1920. 

“It appears from the papers 
companying your submission that 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
not prepared to issue a certificate in 
this case substantially in the form in- 
dicated in the decision of November 
10 as necessary to authorize payment. 

“In view of the fact that a settlement 


CS need 


ac- 
the 


is 


by the auditor for the State and other, 


departments is a prerequisite to any | 
' became 


final action by you in the matter, it is 
suggested that you transmit 
tificate and accompanying papers to 
said auditor in order that final settle- 
ment of this claim may be made in ac- 
cordance with this édecision.” 

The railroads have been clamoring) 
for advances on The money due them. | 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Uinited States also sought to induce 
payment of partial compensation in/ 
advance of a full accounting. It is 
also understand that an appeal was 
made direct to the President. Now 
the railroads have induced the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to grant 
a certificate, which has been rejected 
as not complying with the law. 


TREATY OF RAPALLO 


Certainly the alliance is proving to 


be formidable and its full power has 
still to be demonstrated. 
Labor gets a large body o 
in the rural sections, wher@ formerly 
it received little; on the other hand 
the -Farmers are thus getting good 
‘support in the cities. Without the 
Farmers, Labor in Canada would not 
eet very far in federal politics; with 
‘the Farmers, Labor can and will do 


much. es 
OPEN SHOP PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


from 
| 
| facturers Association of 

upon the Amalgamated 
Workers-of America remain under ne- 


New York 


of slack business, some of the man- 
ufacturers are expected to reopen 


basis. 


NEW YORK, New York—While the. 
demands made by the Clothing Manu- | 


Clothing | 


Through it: 
support | 


APPROVED IN ITALY 


special cable to The Christian Science 

Jioniter jrom its luropean News (+ffice 

ROME, Italy (Monday)—The Cham- 
ber of Deputies has approved thé, 
Treaty of Rapallo by 226 votes to 10.) 
There were 41 abstentions. 

In supporting the treaty Count 
Sforza, the Foreign. Minister, enu- 
merated its advantages, which, he de- 
clared, completed Italy better than 
when under the Roman Empire. The 
sacrifice of Dalmatia, he said, was a 
necessity without which direct agree- 
ment would have been impossible. He 
thanked France and Great Britain, 
who had sent to Rapallo recommen- 
dations to the Jugo-Slavs to desist 
from their irreconcilable attiutde. 

He concluded that Italy and Jugo-| 
Slavia would become intimate friends | 


‘and cooperators throughout the Bal- | 


their shops this week on an open shop) ply 
| recognition of the eating “regency” of | two years did not show so large a Eee 


from the Adriatic to the. 
His speech was loudly ap- 


kan coast, 
Black Sea. 
plauded., 
Capt. Gabriel d’Annunzio, in his re-. 
to General Caviglia, demanded | 


, Mexico. 


Minister Plenipotentiary 


ithe 
‘and attend to the transmission of the 


President-Elect 


for the re-| 
sult of a final accounting which can- | 
a very con-. 


available 


The certificates iso bears | 


tomorrow, 


the! 


the cer- | 


| United States in October. 1920. 


ures 


Washington Also Reports Ac- 
cord With (Uruguay—Plans 


for Obregon Inauguration 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Germany, according to a statement 
issued yesterday by the Mexican Em- 
has resumed relations with 
The Embassy statement also 
a telegram received by Presi- 
la Huerta from the 


bassy, 


quotes 


“In accordance with desires to 
strengthen the bonds of Pan-American 
solidarity, I have accredited before 
Your Excellency, Dr. Pedro Erasmo 
Callorda, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
on a special 
mission, to express to Your Excellency 
assurances of my highest esteem 


Supreme authority and also to express 
to Your Excellency’s worthy successor 
my wishes for the prosperity and wel- 
fare of his government. Please accept 
the renewed assurances of my highest 


consideration.” 


inaugural of 
Obregon are 
indicates. 

Central 


Preparations for the 
Elvaro 
the statement 
of all the 
newspapers 


proceeding, 
Representatives 
American daily 
reached Mexico City, and other arrivals 
include 725 business men of 
Angeles, California, members of 
Chamber of Commerce of that 
Business firms in Mexico City 
close their doors on the first 
days of December in honor of the in- 
auguration. Many plans for enter- 
taining visitors have been made, it is 
said. | 


the 
citva 
will 


Survey of Oil Land 


About 151,500,000 Acres, 
Says Official Report 


special to The “hristian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Total 


~The Mexican Department of Indus- | 
i try, 


Commerce, and Labor, has just 
completed a report on a survey of the 
oil land in the Republic. 
This report, which has been submitted 
to the executive and was chiefly to 
acquaint the Obregon Administration, 
which comes into power at midnight 
with the petroleum situa- 
tion. says “that the probable oil land 
of Mexico” totals about 151,500,000 
acres, of which about 87,000,000 acres 
are on the Gulf coast; about 47,000.- 
000 on the Pacific coast, and the re- 
mainder -in Lower California. Of this 
amount, the report says. only about 
04,000 acres are now in development. 

According to this report, 
mitted to the United States Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels, 
prospecting is now being carried on 
outside the Tampico region, and many 
concessions have been granted, not 
only in the states of Veracruz and 
Tamaulipas, but also in Tabasco, 
Chiapas, Campeche and Yucatan on 
the east coast, along the entire Pa- 
cific coast from Lower California to 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and in 
the northern part of the country in 
Chihuahua and Durango. Develop- 
ment work has already been begun on 
the west coast in the northern part of 
Lower California. 

The Mexican Geological Institute 
has twice sent experts into Lawer 
California to report conditions there. 
and even before the Tampico district 
the center of the petroleum 


industry of Mexico th& government 


was convinced that there were wil de- 
} ol 


posits on the 


NEW CHARTER FOR 
NEW. YORK PROPOSED 


ial to The t‘hristian Science Monitor 
from Kastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The need 
of a new charter for New York City, 
abglishing the present system of 
borough government which, it is 
charged, 
travagance, is urged by Laurence 
McGuire, former president of the real 
estate board, who says that the 
present instrument is 20 years behind 
the times. He proposes the creation 
of a commission to make a new char- 
ter and favorable action upon it so 
that it may be put into operation by 
January I1, 1922. Instead of the 
present borough government he would 
establish a central government. He 
also approved the proposal that the 
present board of estimate be abolished 
and a new board to sit five days a 
week be elected by the people. 


LARGER EXPORTS 
OF BREADSTUFFS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

S of breadstuffs from the 

were 
nearly twice as great in value as 
in October, 1919, according to figures 
given out on Monday by the Bureau 
of Foreign. and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. These fic- 
are, respectively, $133,621,683 
and 367,704,073. Figures for the 10 
months ending in’ October for the’ 


Pacific coast. 


spec 


its 


Ceecherini’ and | 


Speci 


-jndustrial alcohol plant, 


rave | 


Los) 


three | 


aS trans- | 


leads to log rollinga and ex-' 


variation: they were respectively, 
| $883,074,983 and $792,814.020. 

Exports of cotton, in bale 
ereased largely for the month, 
amount for 1919 being 357,231 bal: 
and for 1920, 583.725 bales. The toia! 
for 10 months, however, slightly 
smalier this year than last. Exports 
of mineral! oils have fnereased slight!» 
for the month and considerably ter 
the 10 months in amount, and muc 
more as to value. 


TWO RULINGS > 
BY TREASURY 


ee 


One Defines Transportation and 
Another Provides for the 


Denaturation of . Alcohol 


is 


‘2 
enc? M: ThA 


er 


ally for The Chnistsan Sci 
fr its Washington Vews 
WASHINGTON, District of 

Treasury pS, 
are important m connection 
tne 


r pro 


m 
f Columbia 
The two new issued 
yesterday, 
with prohibition legislation. de 
“tranportation’ and anothe 


for denaturing aicohol. . 


fines 
vides 

The 
“either in the 
the vapor is 


, > 
aicone., 


OF altet 
liquid 


latter states that 
form of vapor 


condensed into 


‘amy be conveyed direct from the stile 


in which produced on the 
an industrial alcoho! 
ciosed and securely connected pines 
any apparatus in which such alcoho 
used aS an essential material! 
the production of compound 

for use as an intoxicating beverace 
which could be authorized under ex 
isting vuliations to be em i with de 
natured alcohol, and there denatur 
by admixture with the abate 
substances necessary for its conve! 
into such compound It is nol 
necessary in such that the ap 
paratus in which the alcohol is thu 
converted into a compound unfit fo! 
use as an intoxicating beverage be 

aroom or building separated from the 
but such ap 
usively fot 
as herein 


premises oO} 
through 


ta) 


plant 


fo! 


“ 


a unfit 


re 


™ 
i? 


Sion 


cases 


used exc! 
alcohol 


Paratus must be 
the denaturation of 
provided.” 

“Transportation” 
“the movement of persons and prop 
erty by a carrier, including all sery 
ices and facilities rendered, furnished, 
or used in connection with such move 
ment by or on behalf of a carrier. I! 
includes reciept, delivery, elevation 
transfer in transit. ventilation, re 
frigeration, cing, storage, demurrage. 
towage, lighterage, trimming of cargo 
in vessels, wharfage, handling of prop 
erty transported, feeding and water 
ing livestock, and all other incidental! 
services and facilities. it does not in- 
clude cartage or passengers meals or 
hotel accommodations.” 


is defined to mean 


RAILROAD MEN LAID OFF 
noe Monite 


The Christian Sci 


Massachusetts 


Specially for 


BOSTON, renera 


lay off of 10 per cent of its employees 


the New York, New 
Railroad, which: 


is announced by 
Haven & Hartford 
attriblites the cause of the retrench 
ment to the decline in the amount 
business offered its lines, espectally in 
the manufacturing centers. 


ab 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


us like to think 
certain virtues as. old- 
fashioned. We are addicted to 
the habit-ourselves. 


Many of 


lor instance, we still believe 
in worth-while quality. Cheap- 
ness for the mere sake 
cheapness does not appeal to 
Us. 


Not long we 7 
carpet sweeper made of tin. It 
was dressed up }n many colors 
and made presentable by the 
painter 5 brush. 


ot 


Ago saw 


—— 


I \diiierenininds it was acdver- 
tised as a special value at 2 
price that sounded low. In 
reality the price was not low al 


all. 


2 ee eee 
— 


We also saw some aluminum: 
ware that could he hent with 


the hand without much effort 


ee ee 


Possibly (again) we're too 
old-fashioned to believe in this 
kind of merchandise. But we 
prefer to think that most 
people stand with us in our 
desire for things that are use- 


ful and good. 


! 


1920 3 


MOTHER PAPIA 


Miather 
Mother 


. 
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! 


and there I sat hemmed in, very cresa,| 
and saying to myself, “B@ just to} 
Tagore. It isn’t his fault that he ig. 
popular with. the ladies, and that you | 


and tidy in her eheck overall and 
shiny belt, with her bundle aiso Pap- 
'tened on her back in the characteristic 
German way. But the person who ap* 


! 
| pethealt, yellow-beaked, gray-crested | 
|great “blue” herons, each anxiously 
solicitous for what each had just de- 
serted in panic. Why they were first | 


THE TRAIN OF 
ADVENTURE 


INVADING A BLUE 


pa-piliiliilili 


4 ‘agore is an au- 
ay not quite made 
politician, frankly, 


for vears, in 
a, a picturesque 
y through cities 


a 


ems of Indian 
h a poem or two 
cially “Brahma,” 


fa 


rnold’s “Obermann 
jrough Kipling :p | Pillar, between the two lamps. 
arous ‘is over six feet tall, and he was cl 
-\'is over six feet tall, 


id in that wonder 


have a bad seat.” I did not feel any 
better when the curtain rose disclos- 


dim and rather fusty. 
side of it stood a painted parchment 


Behind this was another table,’ and 
on the p. side stood another painted 
parchment cylindrical lamp, larger, 
about four feet high. | 

Mine eyes dazzled, and I said aloud, 
“IT don't like it.” The lady on my oO. p. 
side murmured, “Evidently, it’s Indian 
symbolism.” . 

“Nonsense,” I cried, “You can buy 
those lamps.on Fifth Avenue.”’ 

“Hush, hush!” cried all the 
tiguous ladies, “hush!” 

The lights in the 
down, you 
wave, as from a door at the back of 
the baronial hall emerged a gentle- 
man in a tail coat, the typical 
Introducer; but nobody troubled about 
him. It was his attitude we watched 
--his inclined head, his shrinking into 
the shade of the oriel window, just 
as the memberts of a cabinet act when 
a president or a prime minister enters 
the room. When the Introducer was 


theater 


and interpreting | well out of the way in the oriel win- 
ve know through | 


dow inclosure, and his head and shoul- 
ders had attained their lowest droop, 
Tagore glided into the painted parch- 
ment cylindrical illumination, and 
stood erect and still, like a time-Worn 
He 
ad 


‘of Puran Bhagat.”’|in a dusky-red garment, falling from 


ave days of diplo- 
fing Kipling and 
her djnner table. 
and Tagore have 
wise. And there 
the dream lists of 
t they sometimes 


cle by Kipling | 


| e by Tagore on 


hor, I think, that 
e steadfastly: they 
membering a pas- 
“Things Felt,” or 
or “Things Halt- 
collected in his 
| Offerings,” which 
© in 1913. “Stray 
lection of Tagore- 
@ has at least one 
S him steadfastly, 
copy of “Stray 
ve been looking 
reader has in- 
ze, “Read this 
'; and on the last 
—“Read over again 
$s annoying and in- 
also ticked with a 
‘ose poems that he 
1@ to which he has 
kK tick of approval 


e 6 
ay . 
Hehe od, 


— 
: 


Music of the sunset, 
2 to the ineffable 
th the man or 
this is a duffer. 
1 it. But he ticks 
ine, and thought- 
‘cruel, but man is 


ch ¢ ‘ 


nm Mark that these. 
‘have been trans- | 


y others from the 


lose whatever. 


mand melody. I 

poems or spir- 
are very difficult 
ally if one makes 
m as Tagore his 
ire fine. Years ago 
re which has re- 


out? 
iT to save it from 
why the lamp went 
1 “The Gardener.” 
oems have crept 
The poet lau- 
ree in “The Spirit 
- much impressed 
oe . Things that I 
nd things I got— 
me truly possess 
ver spurned and 
_ : 
had never seen 
ne ma. ever 


of him he was 


7 pft-footed, soft- 
who glide from 


obdurate western. 


id faith, and who 
rr ‘$n the lookout 
nt whether they 
long as they are 
ture I had of him 
ustein’s drawing, 
. Gurling beard, 
a long, pale, thin 
n the ground ¢on- 
visible. And of 
10t¢ phs of him. 
to being photo- 
e on of his 
Tagore at 


ae 


-_ 


| I had read in the 
f his present visit 
s to collect funds 
‘st in a university 
n India where In- 
llosophy will be 
ize professors pro- 
and England. 


ss 
ge 
a) 


has already been | 


it 100 miles north- 
imirers of Tagore 


the uniform series | 


ed “The New Bol- 


r Maration I ap- 
nt when I saw 
yertised to lecture 
er, New York, at 
iz of the East and 
wet, cold after- 
y when people of 
by their radi- 


> 
> 


‘2:28 prepared to 
. Office. with my 
ne seat, on the 
he stage as pos- 
the vestibule in 
th flushed women 
or three busi- 
) find themselves 
the box office .a 
Tick all sold: 
one in the twelfth 


\ ta 
a ar. 
arom 


- 
: 


of the night is. aS all) 
right, on the lines of the essays in his | 
book called 
has been called the Maeterlinck of the. 
East: it would he hard to write a poor 


‘neck to feet. We call it in provincial 
cities of England and America a 
dressing .gown; but in India I have 
‘no doubt that it is the correct cos- 
‘tume for Sir Rabindranath’ Tagore, 
Kt, cr. 1915; D. Lit. Calcutta Univ., 
to wear. 

‘There he stood, illumined from be- 
hind and before, detached, remote, oh 
‘so remote, just as he looked (without 
the lighting) at the Yale-Princeton 
football match; which he found “un- 
‘restful.’ He did not move except to 
take from his toga a pamphlet with a 
‘blue cover, his lecture. This he held 
negligently, while the Introducer in a 
score or so of words, presented the 
Sage to the hushed audience. 

 *' heard him perfectly even from my 
ditwnt seat. His voice, high-pitched, 
monotonously musical, has carrying 
power, and when he lapsed into Ben- 
gali I felt that I was by Ganges, not 
by Hudson. He, himself, was like an 
apparition: he addressed us and yet he 
ignored us: he meandered on, passion- 


less, plaintive, and when it\ was over) 
he vanished silently from the baronial | 


hall, ignoring us and the Introducer, 
who again stood with bent head 


shrinking into the shade of the oriel 


window. 


The matter of the lecture was all 


“Sadhana,” which I con- 
sider is Tagore’s best production. He 


book on such a fruitful subject as the 


philosophy of ancient India _ ex- 


pressed in Matthew Arnold's: 


ore at Salt Lake 


: 
: 


The East bo-ved low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain, 

She let the legions thunder past, , 
And plunged in thought again. 


Another of Tagore’s good books is 
his translation of* the songs of [if- 
‘teenth century Kabir, who strikes me 
as a greater poet than Tagore. If 
I-may so express it, there is mere 
“bite” in Kabir, and more real pro- 
fundity. 

Tagore’s most popular book is his 
“Gitanjali” or “Song Offerings.” , It 
has an amazing introduction by W. B. 
Yates, who says, “These prose transla- 
tions from Rabindranath Tagore have 
stirred my blood as nothing has for 
vears.” I have given up tryifig to 
account for what an Irish poet will 
say and do. As to Tagore’s plays, 
“The Post Office” and “Sacrifice,” 
which have been received. with polite 
respect in London, I suspend judg- 
ment until there is an opportunity 


of seeing them in New York, which} 


will be soon. 

It is my custom when writing 

uround an author to inflict questions 
upon my friends. “What do you think 
‘of Tagore?” I asked an artist. 
He ruminated a minute, then an- 
swered, “I met him once in a country 
house. Hie was the ~most silent, 
ascetic chap I have ever come in con- 
tact with. He would sit for hours 
on « divan in the back hall lost in 
eonteniplation. He got on my nerves. 
My hostess told me that he was a great 
man. I never doubted i¢ until you 
| began talking about him.” 


me eee ee 


Anachronism 


It was hal? past five at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street, 
New York. Bush Terminal and the 
folian Building were pricked with 
gold as offices turned on their lights 
for a last few minutes’ work before 
the rush for home through the blue- 
gray mist of evening. 

All the city’s noise seemed to con- 
yerge at that one corner, a corner 
most unsuitable for an out-of-town 
visitor to have chosen as a meeting 
place. All the varieties of motor horn 


tooted and cranked and shrilled and 
*“blaaed”™: the policeman whistled: the 


the Grand Central. Taxi-drivers calling 
testily; brakes grinding on cars, honk, 
toot... . Across the mound of Bedlam 
came a gentle sound. It tinkled like a 
fairy’s bell. It was a bell. Ling-a-ling. 
Peaceful cow pastures for a moment 
came before the eyes. Ling-a-ling. 
Unbelievably sweet, the little sound 
found its way among the great ugly 
city sounds. Ling-a-ling. Persistent, 
treble, near! Calmly from behind the 
lunging buses and competing limou- 
sines, a placid Negro pedaled his way 
on his bicycle. 


notice the rush about 


mocking the jammed pedestrians and 


i, ieto the seat,!the blocked motor-riders of today. 


con- | 


went 
could have heard a fan | 


crowd*shouted and pushed by toward | 


_ HERON COLONY 


re 


ing a Broadway baronial hall, rather | "Pecialiy for The Christian Science Monitor 
Near the foot-. 
lights was a table and on the o. p. eager to get some pictures’ of that | 
Here it was the|stripping off coat and sweater, with 


For five white months I had been 


blue heron colony. 


cylindrica] lamp about two feet high. thirg day of May; one must not 6eek 


j . 
heron colonies until spring comes 
| ¥ 


into her own. , 

| While across Moose River, five miles 
from our 
found that colony of great blue her- 
‘ons the previous fall. Twenty-one 
abandoned nests was the count then, 
built two or three to each lofty tree. 


rhe heronry topped a slight rise of 
ground deep in the wilderness of vir- 
gin timber. Near no body of water 
jhad these “water birds” founded their 


city, followed their Moses to no gush- 
‘ing rock. The three or four other 


-heronries of my knowledge neighbor 


; 


standing water: but here was a “find,” 
_a@ dry site—herendom, too, was ap- 
/parently 6plit on the wet issue. Of 
‘late years herons have so diminished 
and become so shy. from persecution 


that to find this flourishing group in 
‘the secret depths of the woods had_ 
“stand upon a | 
|peak”—not in Darien, but in Hamil-| 
| ton County—a long time that chill: 
In May I would) 


‘caused me literally to 


‘November afternoon. 


'see this Sleeping City come again to) 
‘activity. A boreal Pompeii redivivus; | 
| hemlock 


| yy ° 
a sort of heron Newport or Narragan- 


sett, deserted six months of the year. | 
“screen ot leafless twigs and branches, 


Climbers, camera, snack of lunch, a 
‘few other accessories, and I found 


myself 20 minutes later this May day, 
on the road approaching the turn-in, 


to Eagle Lake trail. Just before you 
strike the Eagle Lake trail the high- 
way skirts the edge of Panther Pond. 


.-Upon its shingly Shore, a rod from tae | 
_the thick evergreen covert to get a nip 
of bush-buds on the sunny ridge-top. 
As they approached and joitered along 
to bite daintily at 
they gave unequaled opportunity for 
being | 


roadside, | stopped. 


’ 
, 


| 


Druwn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The camera discovered 


The hour-high sun was still striving 
to conquer the morning mist, which 


covered the water’s surface and e@x-' 


tended half-way up the wooded slope 
of Little Moose Mouniain beyond. The 
summit of the mountain was visible 
above the swathing white. Nexz- 
lectful of tlfe heron colony, I stayed 
on by Panther Pond watching the 
aay's nativity. 


less, rambling chant. ~The dew began 
to drip audibly from the foliage about 
me, and I turned to go down the Eagle 
Lake Trail. 

To make a bee line through the 
heavy timber of the Adirondacks is 
not easy; to make uny sort of line 
at all is difficult. 
| the camera, 
clutched at my intruding knees 
‘oem perversity; but, thrashing on 
over slippery logs, sinking into leaf- 
hid mud holes, being whipped in the 


and then catching glimpses of the dis- 
tant mountain by which to steer, I 
at last attained the spot for which I 
had set out. All was still. 
I crept up the near side 
ridge. A sudden throaty croak! Over 
my head flapped a pair of gigantic 
wings—and I Knew I had not labored 
in vain. Although discovered by one 
sentinel, I stole along as quietly as 


of 


and, flat on my stomach, gazed over. 
The sentinel’s alarm was evidently of 
the “Wolf, wolf!” variety, for it did 


not begin to take effect for several | 


minutes. No inmate seemed to credit 
his announcement. They simply would 
not listen to him. 
managed to enlist two or three chums 


and their combined voices all at once. 


prevailed. What a spectacle! 

‘From each of the score of lofty 
nests a great, ungainly gray bird 
jumped, giving a startled croak, and 
flew up and 


his stiff wing-feathers rasping against 


the twigs like starched cambric whip- 
ping in the wind. 
mighty wings was, at each beat, pow- 
erful enough to toss the spare body 
several feet, and the first few strokes 
made the herons stagger and flutter 
as butterflies do, possessing too much 
motive power. Until an equilibrium 
had been established between. speed 
and energy their legs dangled limply, 
adding to the impression of awkward- 
ness. After that. balance had been 
reached the legs were extended to 
make a straight line with the stretched 
necks, and the birds became trans- 
formed into swift, whizzing arrows. 
About me their daamting shadows 
passed and repassed in weird pat- 


Ling-a-ling. He hardly seemed to ‘terns. The male birds, apparently all 
him. Adroit, in-'save the sentinel, had gone away to) 


tent, he tinkled and pedaled away like | hunt food, each for the sitting mate. 
‘some Rip Van Winkle of the ‘90s 


There were 21 nests, all slightly en- 
larged by stick additions since my 
fall visit: and above me were 22 long- 


Adirondack settlement, We Three jarge blue-green eggs! 


iby 


coming directly toward it, 
red deer. 


might 
spring. 


Above my head a red- | 
eyed vireo breaks forth into: his aim- | 


face by outraged undergrowth, now 


the | 


possible, gained the top of the ridge, | 
However, the one. 


out over the heronry,. 


A stroke of the'| 


| State 


bbed “blue” is also the why of nam- 
Ing the green heron green. Great 
‘blue herons favor the Confederacy 
afd not the Union ranks. 
Strapping on the steel climbers, 
kodak hdnging on back, I started up. 
| The first safe limbs were just be- 
low the. nest. I drew my knees up 
,and kneeled on them, gazing over the 
edge of stick pile number 


Specially for Phe Christian Science Monitor 
Touches of nature that make (or 
should make) the whole world kin, to 


Say nothing of roses that by any other 


for in 
as sweet. 


name 
smell] 


any other 
still ptesent 


selves to our notice often enough to 
remind us that Shakespeare was our 


first great 
one. | 5 


Jewels | 


of Golconda! Rejoicing, I leaned back | 
to rest against a limb supporting the | 


‘nest and looked above and about. 
| Perfect Sky of liquid azure vaulted 
far above my high estate. Between, in 
~ swift, headlong flight, 20 feathered 
arrows shot in every direction, as the 
outraged birds swung there croaking 
forth their wrongs. 
of 
the 


road-winged hawks, attracted by 
excitement, circled, every now 


and then sounding upon the penny-; tion. 


whistles for which they have traded 
'hawk voices. About, higher'‘and lower 
‘than my level, were the score of nests 
[ had come to photograph. They 
looked like pictures I had seen 
lamous. bird books. 
three eggs, some four, others five. At 
length, I undid the kodak strap around 
my neck, one hand steadying mysel/ 
a limb. Alas, five 
Was vain! With loud crashes, the $85 
“outfit caromed as far as the law of 
'(Sfavitation was effective—and I ad- 
‘mired in silent contemplation the im- 
mutability of that mighty natural law, 
For several moments I was lost in 
this philosophic rapture. At last, | 
heard a voice afar off murmuring, 
“Well, no pictures this time.” 
pictures recorded on camera films. 
As I stayed, the herons began grad- 
ually io return; those belonging to 
tne more remote homes venturing 
first; alighting most awkwardly, ahd 
driving viciously from the premises 
any intruder whose nest-tree it was 
nof, 
“A stealthy 
at 
below me! 


rustle from the scrub 
the bottom -of the ridge 
I looked down through the 


expecting to glimpse a fox or gray 
squirrel] scampering to cover. Sharply 
I drew in my breath. For there, not 
50 rods from the foot of my tree, and 
were two 
innocent of man’s presence, 
they had evidently just come up from 


the undergrowth. 


observed. One; slightly the 
larger, was a full-grown doe, the other 
be her fawn of the 


Although unaware of my presence, 
one could _not have said that they 
were in the least unalert. Did 
branch snap afar off in the woods, the 


‘quivering nostrils. 


in 
. we | 
Some nests held |;, the 


A | 


“international.” 

This rather obvious reflection came 
to me, one day during the summer 
holidays, when I happened to be pass- 
ing the Stettiner Bahnhof in Berlin, 
and was arrested, first by a curious 


. wave of sound that was borne out on 


‘the breeze into 


the street, and sec- 


ondly by the smiles on the faces of 


' 
; 
' 


With them a pair. 


i 
f 


; 
| 
; 
| 
; 


' 
i 


’ 


fot cold fingers! | re 
|The strap slipped, the clutcly after it 


the people who heard it as they went 
to and fro on their daily business. 

From without, I thought the noise 
came from an unusually large engine 
that was letting off steam in the sta- 
When I got inside I found that 
my guess was not far wrong, excepi 
that the engines- were human and not 
at all large, and there were 800 of 
them. 

“If I follow that noise shall I come 
children’s train that is going to 
Sweden?’ I asked. 

It was a great sight. For weeks 
one had been growing accustomed tor 
garding all the children with whom 
one came in contact as children to be 
pitied, children to be helped, as chil- 


‘dren who had lived through lean and 


j 
; 
; 


i 


; 


NO, NO rhelping 


terrible years since 1914, who could 
perhaps scarcely remember the years 
before 1914. Well, here was a train 
load of the same ch&dren, bound for 


|a@ three-months’ stay in Sweden, un- 


for 
has 


fine Secandinavian scheme 
German children which 


der the 


/caused many similar trainloads to be 


| 


’ 


, venture, 


' 


preceding | 


a! 


slight sound brought their broad furry’ 
ears to an instant focus. Every zephyr 
floating by was hailed and tested by 


With a start, the pair stopped stock- | 


sharp inquiry. <A _ scent! man! 
The shattered camera had done its 
work: they smelied it. Three whole 
minutes may have ticked off during 
which neither deer stirred a muscle. 


‘Although they could not see the dan- 


real—and 
Which 


none the less 


ger, it was 
Where was he? 


very close. 
way to go” 
between thei. 
‘than a-ftalling leaf may 
turned and . just melted into the 
shadows of the distant trees. It could 
not be-said that they ran, or that they 
trotted or leaped—they simply faded 
away, and disappeared. .The perferm- 
‘ance was too ghostly—had they really 
been there at all? Had I dozed? 


more rustle 
make, they 


With no 


thyme blows. 


A signal must have passed | 


of 


sent off, this year, to Norway and 


Sweden and Denmark. 


They were not German children any | 
they were just children, out- | 
excited, | 


longer: 
rageously 
rejoicing 
youngsters, in 
world, at being 
great adventure. 

No one could deny it was an 
First, a long train journey 
at night, in itself a thrilling experi- 
ence to anyone,who has always slept 
in a dull bed within four walls. 
Involuntarily, Eugene Field's jolly 
verses came into my head: 
hill and over 
Soon will speed the Shut-lkyve train! 

Threugh the blue where bloom th: 

And the Mother Moon -s dow) 

We'll aways 
To land of Fay 

Oh, the sights that we shall 

(ome, my little one, with me 
goodiv train of cars 
aboard for Shut-Eve Town 


absurdly 
any trainload 
any country of 
On the verge 


happy, 
like of 

the 
of 


al 


ad- 


over plain 


} 
OAS 


tiiere . 


there— 


we ee s 


"Fis a 
All 

And after the train journey would 
come the voyage across unknown seas 
in a steamboat—not a little pleasure 
boat such as abound on the lakes 
round Berlin, but a real steamboat, 
perhaps with two funnels, or even 
three, a giant vessel that would com- 
pletely lose sight of land for hours and 
hours and hours. And then 


erally, with milk and _ honey- 


not 
never 
wild 


“Bienen-Honig,” 
that never, 
whereon the 


—and real 
“Ersatz” preserve 
knew the bank 
No 


tion rang with the shrieks of glee and 
pleasurable anticipation. 


German railway carriages are well | 


built for the purpose of forming trains 
adventure. Their large, square 


-open windows made grand lrames for 


the mass of small faces crowded into 


them, for the myriads. of little hands 


Or | 


was it a spell cast by the Adirondacks? | 
‘ren minutes later, terra firma again. | 


Twenty-one herons had come 
their own. while Noon laid her man- 
tle of silence on the woods. 


ON STRONG WINGS 


Monitor 


Briers caught at | 
projecting dead snags. 
in 


Specially for The Christian Science 

Flight Capt. Bernard de Romanet 
has set a new record by flying at an 
average of 193 miles an hour. 
is more, the increased speed 
noticed by the airman. 

Not so long ago ‘a day's journey” 
was an ordinary expression, meaning 
what could naturally be done in a day, 
a Sabbath day’s journey being limited 
to certain’ hours; now a few hours’ 
journey means something quite differ- 
ent, and people are inclined to forget 
that, small as it may seem, these dil- 
ferent views of things are altering 
‘the outlook of the whole world. 


ho. 


is 


into | 


that emerged from them and waved in- | 
-cessant farewells to the parents stand- | 


ing below on the platform, long before 
there were any signs of departure. 
Here and there one saw a doubtful 
countenance, as if some one were not 
quite convinced of the perfect pleas- 


|ure of being parted from ‘“Mamachen” 


‘for 
| evidently 
ithing 


12 weeks. But it 
considered 


this 


as 
the 
a 


whole 
not 
regard 


as 


LO 


wistful doubter rarely quite dissolved 


What | 


| shoulders: 


The mother of a boy who sent him | 


tripping off to school 


has “got his wings, 


when he is higher than the 


can scarcely | 
realize that in so few years that boy | 
”’ that he is happy. 
highest ; 


‘mountain she has ever seen, that dis- | 


‘tance is nothing to him. He has his 
breakfast in Cologne and during the 
morning thinks he may lUnch in Lin- 
‘coln, and proceeds to do 80. 
Sometimes after a day's work and 
‘evening falls he feels impelled tg “so 
up” just by himself to watch the sun- 
set. What does it mean to him? He 
‘might not be able to say, but his 
‘thoughts are not those of the past. 


| The inventor of the monorail gyro-. 
scope train, Louis Brennan, is com-| 
pl&ting his experiments for a heavier- 


than-air fiying machine that 


will | 


ascend and descend vertically, without | 
| putting its nose up or down, and will | 


‘also be able to hover in the air while 


|in flight.~ Invention presses hard upon | 


‘intrepidity. 
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into tears. As for the parents them- 
selves, whatever their feelings, 
appeared quite determined to 
their parts to the end. | 

Now and then a diversion occurred, 
when,.a late comer was hurried along 
the platform by a Red Cross worker 
and bundled into the train, perhaps a 
small Hans in print blouse and knick- 
erbockers, with his identification card 


jhanging round his neck and the in- 


“rucksack” strapped on his 
or a little Gretchen with | 
long flaxen pigtails, beautifully clean | 


__>- 


evitable 


por 


| ieedeins emanate iiticdincdihenenddentndiie cna 


As, Popular As 
Domino Package | 
Sugars — | 
Refining Company 


“‘Sweeten it 
Ye 


- 
2 


«ath 7 


i 


‘adventure. and 


language) ° 
them- = 


| steamed 


| the 


| hind came into his own. 


would 
come the arrival in a-land flowing, lit- | 
-real | 
still, every hair seeming to stand with; cows’ milk, not the condensed mixture 
‘in tins, prohibitive at 14 marks apiece | 
the | 
compensations. 


wonder that the air. 
of that prosaic Prussian railway sta- | 


| streets, | 
| without 


Was | 
eorrec: | 
calamity, | 
public opinion prevailed and the littie | 


thev | 
play | 


pealed to me most was the Child Who) 
Stayed Behind. He was getting no 
not even common po- 
lite attention. If he was noticed at all, 
it was only to be rebuked for being 
there (they called it “getting in the 
way.” of course) or to be told not to 
stroll off by himself on the perfectly 
harmless errand of examining the, 
mechanism of the engine that was to 
pull this trainload of luckier children 
than himself. 

I noticed one of these unfortunates 
especially. He was a barelegged, bare- 
footed youngster, with a cropped red 
head and very bine eyes, standing a 
little aloof from his temporarily in- 


different parent, who was giving her 


whole attention to the Lucky One at 
the window of the railway carriage 
opposite. The Lucky, One was. being 
objectionably superior about it. She 
had new shoes and stockings on; she 
wore a brand-new frock, 


picture. She bubbled over with 
Mama was not to grieve; she, Luise. 
would send her a_ picture posteard 
every day, so what could taere be to 
sorrow over? Also, Henrich ..1ust be 

<sood boy and look after his mother 
in her absence. I felt I should like to 
make 
people who’ go about declaring that 
Germany has learnt nothing from her 
sufferings during the war. MHeinrieh 
would have felt the same, I fancy. In 
fact, the face of the Child Who Stayed 
Behind. when he was being thueé 1n- 
structed by the Lucky One, was 4 
study. 

The adventure slowly 
out of the station. 
cameras worked busily as Carriage 
after carriage, with its framed frontis- 
piece of animated faces and waving 
hands and fluttering handkerchiefs, 
went by. The last coaches passed in 
a flash of flickering white dabs, to 
sound of a composite scream of 
The long train curled serpent- 
the bend of the railway 


train of 


voices. 
like round 


murmur, then a wail; then 
there was silence. The railway plat- 
form had become a railway platform, 
and it was nothing more. Only a little 
far-off puff of smoke against the 
evening sky represented a magnificent 
international experiement. 

Then the Child Who Stayed Be- 
When Ma- 
machen, no longer observed by the 
Lucky One, broke down for the loss 
of her capable little Luise, Heinrich 
took her firmly by the arm and bore 
her-off. He found her purse and her 
tram fare. 
ing and protective without stint. 

It was trne that he was going back 


to the same little dreary home in the | 
Neukoln quarter of the town, the only | 
it was true! 


Minch & Gisenbrey 


home he had ever known; 
that supper would consist, as it al- 
ways did, of sour black bread and 
margarine. and that he would sleep 
in a dull bed that did not move, while 
the train of adventure rushed through 


the black night to blue seas and fresh | 


kingdoms beyond. But there were 


quer. 
scanty 
Better 


“Butterbrot.” for one thing. 


still, there 


tion and admiration. 
rich’s face, as he 
out into the traffic 
found it 
regrets om the happiness of 
the Lucky Eight Hundred who, in an- 
other 30 hours or so, would be in the 


bore his mother 


of 


arms of eight hundred new mothers, 


HUTZLER. 


on the other side of the sea. 
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‘always hold the 
just as you 


made evi- | 
‘dently out of a red and white check 
tablecloth, and bright red bows in her 
hair. Whenever a photographer loomed 
in the offing, she managed to come into 
the 
farewell instructions and observations. 


a present of little Luise to the | 


The | 


_for 
Hine; undulating, the volume of sound 
“became a 


He was superior and lov-. 
curiosity 
‘eighth art 


There were, perhaps, | 
other kingdoms nearer. home to con-; 
There was Luise’s share of the’ 


was Luise’s share’ 
of Mamma’s demonstrations of affec-. 
Watching Hein-; 


the Berlin | 
possible to dwell) 


| Wedding Invitations 


the end of a song You 
“i" in the papia song. 
linger over the taste of 
it. | have forgotten the beginning 
of the song. In Hawaii you eat papia 
for breakfast. then, with the taste o! 
it still in your mouth, vou co toe 
school and sing about it. This. de- 
licious fruit from this estimable tree 
a combination peaches 
cantaloupe, looking rather peachy in 
color and cantaloupish in shape it 
grows high up, in a cluster, on a 


is 


That 


is of and 


—tree— : 


But that sounds too much like the 
description under the head Flora and 
Fauna in the “jeogaphy book,” as the 
on-coming linguists have it ae 

The papia is much too nice a li! 
tle person to be classified so 
By those who have received blessings 
of her. she is to be spoken of tender!s 
and with respect. She is a straight. 
gentie littie tree, with no rude bark 
just a pale green stem about tbe 
height of.a grass hut. There is a 
cluster of leaves at the top, like the 
cockade of a peacock, leaves on long 
stems, large as pancakes—gene! 
Ouse ohes—and shaped like maple 
leaves... The general! effect is such that 
mother papia looks a good deal jike the 
coconut palm, and they both look like 
real live feather dusters, except tha! 
the papia is not so tall as the palm 
nor so erooked nor so strong. 

This little tree helps to entertain 
children on stow tropic: afternoons 
These stems that spread out from the 
tiptop are hollow and brittle, and 
the juice them mixes with soapy 
water to the most gorgeous 
rainbows on soap bubbles. 

The séven rainbows in 
valleys behind Honolulu, with 
seven continual, showers, and the 
slanting blue sea that stretches out. 
glittering with emerald depths around 
the eight clustering islands, and the 
flower dust folded into the soil that 
the papia growg out of, all come to- 
gether in one soap bubble that hangs 
a little windless moment on a 
papia stem. 


“Rip” Revived jn the Films 
Now “Rip Van Winkle’ ts 
done again in the films, two decades 
after one of the first, if not ¢he first 
screen version of this tale was mad: 
with Joseph Jefferson, the best of 
all Rips, in. the leading réle. Oddls 
enough, Rips nap in Washington 
Irving's legend lasted just 20 vears 
The analogy can scarcely be pursued 
however. Certainly the movies have 
not been napping since 1900 in thei: 
process of rising out of a vaudeville 
to the importance of the 
and the fifth industry in 
the United States. 
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IN COMING 
ECTIONS 


| spiit up into various subsection 
'so0 the game goes on while the politi- | 
| cidns deplore the excess of politics. 
| and the vital interests of Spain are! 


His Majority, | | 


ci .)s 


- the Proportions 
Necessary 


| wnt of The Christian. 
oad] 
r pn when full 
Stor the manner in | 
political parties 
} it engineer the 
avor with varying 
with much of 
expression of “pub- 
istered at the voting 
ixactly with their 
oming general elec- 
for the beginning 
nises to be extraor- 
r The elections are 
r one of the mon- 
is to say it is 
the various mon- 
such party shal! 
epeenisation of the 
d that whatever 
i » of opposition, 
sO arranged that jhe 
4s eve its heart's 


we 


+ the system in tbe 
“alternating” zov- 
® signs today of its 
ies may no longer 
| irpon results in the 
do. There were in- 
it the last general 
> M rists did not ob- 
hey hoped for, and 
» in the case of the 
e’ which are discon- 
r, Mr. Dato, in his 
ority in the Cor- 
a large measure 

Vv ver his chief rivals. 


L @ pretending au fair 
i but the Conserva- 
joimted lot, and Mr. 

bn very little as- 

nit his own follow- 
majority, but it 

at it will not reach 
fas he considers 
t therefore the elec- 
bint of view, will 


ble It Will; 


1 vain. 
fe andidates all over | 
bn set about in | 
t ) declarations and 
. a large proportion 
_ always insist on 
Way, and there is no 
n observed through- 
and Liberal and 
gether, and there’ 
ctions may be in 
Piather. The whole 
> one great mass of 
@zularity. yet out 
e ly emerges a re- 
, of the. party that 
ions. Chief public 
. ters in the elec- 
al and at Barcelona. 


at 
cs), 


‘ase efforts are being | 
os he initiative of the | 
mge a monarchical | 
ee fests at Madrid, 
igreement among all 
‘al and Conservative 
| of the increasing 
| Socialist attacks. 
er, a doubt as to 
iri ts will this time 
-arrangemien'!, and 
first a hope that 

do s0, it now 


ai that they will 


Va himself is on: 


p then ever with his 


id privileges cam- | 


a decided disposition 
i independence at the 
de is causing much 
Ir; Dato, although 
F expressed himself 
ut his prospects. 
t this crisis are ina 
- The party does not 
rery good way. 
" s highly 
a lukewarm and 


a 


ee Le - eee -— 


Don } 
eminent 


vith the Datists and | 
ives, but it has been | 


_ being made to 
Marchical combina- 
se of the election he- 
Tal and Conservative 
le Datist, the latter 
iuded from such arf 
ee ©® Such a boy- 
sent governmental 
a reo into effect, 
most extraordi- 


1 Spanish politics. | 


c ely to materialize. 


there are serious 
urist party itself, 


% sider them has 


the house of the’ 
Ossorio, | book. 


Mr. 


‘ 


| neglected. 


lA Situation of Danger 
There are various Maurist societies, 
all gf them fervent, intense, for these | 
are the characteristics of Maurists of, 
all complexions. 


| profess different attitudes toward the | 
| questions and policies of the day, and | 
these varying professions 


‘some difficulty at the moment, One| 
' of the liveliest Maurist bodies is the: 
Juventud Maurista of Madrid, and this 
has just issued an election manifesto 


which ‘opens with a declaration that, 
in the inevitable social upheaval which | 


has ensued upon the antagonism be- 
tween appearances and realities, 
lies a situation: of great danger 
Spain, similar from, many points 
view to that of 1917-—the vear of 
revolutionary stmke. 

AS was the case in 1917 so now, 
Siys the Conservalive zovernment 
face to face with unloosened revolu- 
tionary desires, subversive schemes, 
and the firm and systematic opposition 
of the extreme Left, while at the same 
time that government, as it is im- 
portant to recognize, does not count 
with the assistance or even with the 
platonic sympathy of the Right. This 
state of things brings the Juventud 
Maurista to the conclusion that in 
such a dangerous situation a double 
entry is imposed upon it, 
by the side of those who for 


for 
of 
the 


it 


port of social order, and, second, to 
work unceasingly to establish the 
nucleus of a strong Right which in 


correct form will sustain the desires 


of the great Conservative masses of the 


these ideas, it 
hostility to any 
organization. 


country. Neither of 
Says, indicates any 
person, still less to any 


Datist Support 


This manifesto evidently implies a 
certain support of the Datists at the 
clections. It concludes with an an- 
nouncement of an intention to conduct 
arm intense campaign with the object 
of ridding the thoughts of the work- 
ing classes of the dangercus Com- 
munist ideal, and at the same time, 
so far as general politics are 
eerned, of endeavoring to bring about 
the extinction of the “abseut citizen,’ 
and that professional’  oligarchies 
should not be left to decide the fate 
of the country. 

Again, there has been a2 meeting 
the Maurist Club of the central com- 
mittec, the executives of Maurist so- 
cicties and Juventudes from different 
parts ard the presidents of the 10 
district committees. It Was determined 
to organize a great public meeting in 
the Teatro Comedia at which the 
former ministers, Mr. Silio and Mr. 
Moicoecnea should speak, and that the 
decision as to whether the Maurists 
should join in a monarchist coalition 
for the elections in Madrid should be 
left -to Mr. Goicoechea after he had 
ecnsuited with Don Antonio. A state- 
ment was issued that it was untrue 
that Mr. Allenaesalazar, Mr. 
Prida and the Marques de Figueroa, 
all former ministers 


‘ 
ahi 


Croquet ts 


much consequence, had 
themselves from the Maurist Party. 
The political world is fuil of rumors 
of separations from sections and of 
goings over from one to another. 
Thére are be some interesting 
candidatures the elections. 


to 
at 
nent novelist, Ramon del Vaile Inclan. 
TRADE 


Monitor 


OF BRITAIN'S 
Special to The Christian Scien 

LONDON, England — The 
statement ef the trade of the United 
Kingdom with foreign countries and 
British possessions during the 
1919 has now been 
Abstracts from 
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the summary. 


-men of the party, | tables show that under imports from | 
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most powerful | eign and 
_foreign countries and the British pos- flittle row boats: as well as the people. 


foreign countries the total value last) 
year was £1,043.585,573 compared 
From the 

British possessions, inc luding the pro- 
tectorates, the total reached £582.- 

570,639, compared with £423,034;971 
in 1918; thus showing a gross total o 
imports last year of £1,626,156,212, 

compared with £1,316,150,903 in the 
previous year. Under exports, it is 
shown that.the total value of the 
produce and manufaciures of the 
United Kingdom sent to foreign coun- | 
tries in 1919 was £593,015,062, com-' 


pared with £323,056,875 in the pre-. 


vious year. The value of exports to 


the British possessions, including the}! 
£ 205,- | 


protectorates, last year was 
620,314, as compared with £178,362,1 
in 1918. Together, a gross amonnt. 
was reached of £798,635,376 as against | 
£501,418,.997 in 1918. 


9” 


the total value of the exports of for-| 


colonial merchandise to 
including the protectorates, ' 
gives an amount of £164,749,301, as 


compared with £30,945,081 in 1918. 
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, them 
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first, to stand ° 
the time. 
being represent authority and the sup-, 


COn- | 
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‘is a youthful, eager atmosphere which 


'who earn 
erandez | 
|bits of paper, 
and persons ofiting grass, 


separated | dren 


| kitchen 
One of. 
them will be that of the highly emi- | the elaborately upholstered chairs in | 
the parlor upon which they are afraid | 
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SCHENECTADY’S 
PARKS 


The Christian Science Monitor 
that just a succession 
city , blocks in 


is 


A city 
of long 


But they sometimes | 18 an entirely different thing from 


a city of homes where people live. 
Even a hurried ride about Schenectady, 
New York, proves that it is still a city 
little 


About the stucco 


things. 
“Ladies Home Journal 
an atmosphere of 
In the little 


little 
there 
enthusiasm. 


is 


houses” 
bounding 
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Where the swings are 


plots .of grass, running 
streets, 
flowers carefully 
their beauty and 
v slender, 


plots studded with gardens of 
trained, selected for 

beginning to be 
shapely trees, there 


promises well for the future of Sche- 
nectady. 

But of the parks? Those 
corners in the various parts of the city 


which are the natural magnet drawing 
their | 


and children in 
What of them? 
just corners, 
shiftless gentlemer 


men, women, 
recreation time? 
they, in reality, 
haphazardly by 
an 
living by the desultory picking up of 
raking leaves and cut- 
that the chil- 


Are 


and seeing 


oe at 


ae 


; « Sate 2 ie 
women nae 
a ~ 
“ Serer pr 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor: 


all the fashion on the park greensward 


don't incapacitate the drinkinz 
fountain? 

They are not. 

Daniel $. Sweeney, 
parks,| says, “My parks are the 
Chairs in the municipal 
No one cares much about 


superintendent 


of 


household. 


‘to sit. When people want a good time 
‘and comfort they want solid, 
‘able furniture. My parks are it. 
Without the spindly legs and brocade 
and gilt paint.” 


One Sunday afternoon Mr. Sweeney 


j >| Say ry ™ 4 
drove a representative of The Chris- | 
year | irove I f 8 


‘tian Sctence Monitor through the city 
and the park system. It 
‘less day, one of the first of the fall, 
'with russet and gold in the air. 
Everybody was out doors. Down at 
Riverside, which like a 

finished emerald cuddied at the 
‘of the shimmering Mohawk River, 
‘became evident that there was 
-natural melting pot. Several 
| alities were represented in 
crowds of children who shrieked hap- 
pily 
saws, and in the groups of women, 
some of them. holding sleeping in- 
fants in the crook of one arm while 
| fingers manipulating shining steel | 
needles flew in the intricacies of 
lace-making. They were calm-eyed | 
women, chattering atmiably among! 
themselves, serene in the assurance 
_ that Schenectady, as Mr. Sweeney | 
says, “is giving them a square deal 
in the great business of play.” The! 
boat. houses are there, with prices | 


is 
side 
it 


A summary of| moderate enodgh to enable the people | 
districts to rent the; 


of the poorer 
slender green canoes and dumpy, safe. 


from “uptown.” 
The work of the park superintend- 
lent is not finished when he sees that 


which | 


people exist like rabbits in hutches | 
start with, 


and—there you 


someone has called , corners of the square does not already | 


midway ' 
through the majority of the residential | 


‘than in hot. 


little | 


tended | 


easy and unsupervised | 


‘long lines for 


no 
| thought and no dire results. 


|lake, part of which is given over 
the 


'structors are provided and, 


' 10,000 


depend- | 


was a flaw- | 


semi- | 


a | 
nation- | 
the | 


over the swings and the see-. 


‘the grass is cut and the benches bast | 


in repair. His is not a mahogany 


desk job with a quick ride through | 


the system every other Tuesday. 
The Popular Street Dancing 


Everybody in Schenectady seems to | 


dance in the street and is enthusiastic 
about it. 
helps. 

and offers a_ splendid, 
smooth surface for dancin&. 
largest square in each district is roped 
off, dusted with a light coating of 
wax preparation at the last moment 
are. If one of the 


orchestra or 
short order. 
the people 


a stand for the 
>. 

is erected in 
gladiy, quickly, 


boast 
band one 
Eagerly, 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


busy every sunny hour 

are responsive to the fact that it is 
ever so inuch more agreeable as well 
as healthful to dance in the open air 
crowded rooms. Not that 
are not crowded. But 


the squares 


there is something so different about 
/an open-air crowd, 


a sort of verve. 
Winter, when there are 
ice and snow and no one can possibly 
dance in the streets?” Very well— 
but they can skate. can’t they? Those 
Same squares are flooded to make ex- 
cellent skating rinks. So there you 
are again. 

And there are other 
parks. 

Central 


“What of 


Lo 


facilities in the 


Park has its traditional 
grove tor picnics. Ah! But- very 
far from the “traditional grove.” 
Benches and tables there are, some in 
large picnics and some 
in isolated elusters of two or three 
tables and the commensurate number 
of benches for families or small 
gkroups of people who wish the open 
air but no audience at their meals. 
Now of course no well-regulated park 
is going to have people build bonfires 
in it even if they have brought things 
in the lunch hampers that require 
heating. So, instead, Mr. Sweeney 
has just toted several cookstoves out 
to Central Park, eet them up, had 
wood cut to a proper length and 
Stacked up near at hand. Whatever 
cooking is necessary to the 
picnic is done in a safe manner, 
abuse of such exceptional 


there is a natural 
to 
swimming pool. _ In- 
according 
fo count, there have been aS many as 
people in one day who have 
availed themselves of a dip. There is 


In Central Park 


community 


the as yet almost undeveloped seetion 
edging one corner of 
which 


Central Park 
is just a deep, silent glen of 
towering trees. with here and there 
the demure austerity of a clump of 
silvery white birches smiling down at 
the trickling little thread 
‘that runs like quicksilver 
ern, 


| 
' Another Part 


Market Square is in the center of a 
congested district which is really 
Schenectady’s “east side,” where the 
Jew and-the Gentile, the Russian, the. 
Pole, thé Slav, the Negro, the Italian, 
all live in a medley of sound and color 
and temperament. Doubtless it took 
courage to inaugurate street dancing 
in this section. 
| It ds a curious. thing that al- 
‘though the police are vigilant to the 
‘point of being hawk-eyed all day and 


in 


of Market Square, on the 
‘nights when there is community 
‘dancing there has proved to be no 
‘need of police ministrations. Sturdy, 
common-sense standards for dancing 
.obtain. Boisterousness is practically 
unknown and there seems to have been 
a subtle “community code” which has 
‘made misbehavior a _ preposterous 
thing, indeed. 


Bands That Like to Play 


| Bands? “Oh, we never 
'Gifficulty in getting bands,” says Mr. 
Sweeney. “They'd rather play 
| Our street dances than anything 
on their calendar. If the allowagce 
‘for a certain community does not per- 
mit a real band or even a small 
chestra there is always my good | 
friend Guido—pleased to be asked to) 
furnish the music for such a function. 
He regards the pay he receives as so 
much money found and would be glad | 
to play for nothing for he has quite 
as 2ood a time as the dancers.”’ 
Can't you just see Guido with his 


'borhood 


have any 


' 


flapping piece of ancient oilcloth 


standing there with the light of an arc 
lamp streaming over his bronzed face, 
+ 


The condition of.the streets | 
The paving is very good to. 


The | 


forest acre is utilized; 


efficient 


perfect | 
with | 
fore- | 


of stream | 
the cav- | 


touching to flame the neckerchief anc | 
laying a sheen of beauty over his worn 
clothes, as he grinds and grinds out 
‘his rollicking, strident music for the 
hundreds of shuffling feet? Perhaps 
Somewhere in the crowd are members 
of his own family. Possibly balanced 
on the capable arm of his dark-eyed 
Maria may be the youngest of the 
family, the tiny Guido, laughing and 
clapping absurdly chubby hands over 
the excitement of being whirled about 
among the dancers on the arm of a 


mother whose steps afte lightened be- 


‘cause her Guido plays the musie for 
them, 

If vou ask Mr. Sweeney. thinking 
that his time is being trespassed upon 
by such a long trip, if he isn’t too busy 
| to be kept longer, he will grin and gay, 
“This is my job. I've got all the time 
there is.’: And, because Riverside 
Park is his pet exhibit he will make 
some excuse to drive you: back out over 
the edge of the city and along a nar- 
row, dusty road that edges rolling 
wheat fields and apple orchards, past 
herds of complacent black and white 
cattle grazing in the flush of purple 
twilight and into the city again by 
way of that park with its flotilla of 
canoes dotting the river and its crowds 
of people sitting, happily, watching 
the sun it sets. 


NEW ZEALAND BEGINS 
FOREST CONSERVATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monit 
from its Australasian News Office 


AUCKLAND, Zealand 


as 


ur 


New New 


Zealand provides a striking example of. 


resources, of 


preserving 


waste of natural timber 
want of foresight in. not 
,hative bush nor replacing destroyed 
timber by reafforestation. The country 


was superbly endowed with timber 


trees. Forenfost among them was the. 
, Kauri, 


a magnificent pine that, 
the opinion ef a much-traveled expert, 
is the finest timber tree in the world. 
In the very early days one of the 
attractions of New 
men were kauri spars for their ships. 


When settlement devéloped; the sup-. 


ply of timber seemed illimitable: so 
it was cut down and burned off with 
the utmost prodigality. Decade after 
decade the work of ruthless and 
wasteful destruction went on. At 
length, however, there were signs that 
one day there would be a timber 
famine in this great timber country. 
where white colonization is only 80 
years old. Timber rose steadily 
price. A few people who understood 
forestry raised their voices. It was 
hard and thankless work, for it 
always diflicult to get people to take 
an interest in the distant future. 
There was plenty of timber § still 
standing; why worry? 

Recently, however, the government 
has taken a step that ehould have 
been taken 50 years ago or more, and 
set about establishing a foresty de- 
partment properly organized. Cap- 
tain Ellis, the newly appointed Di- 
rector eof Forestry—a ‘ Canadian 
trained forester—has just presented 
his first report. He estimates that 
only 25 per. cent of the wood in a 

whereas he 
aims at utilizing 65 per cent. He 
recomimends the organization of an 
forest service, and the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive policy 
of forest creation and conservation. 


is 


_The report is regarded by all inter- 


ested in the subject as indicating the 
end of the long period of indifference 
and drift. The government is 
pathetic, and at least a good deal of 
the report will be carried into ef- 
fect, It is time, for New Zealand 
forests are rapidly. .being depleted. 
timber is soaring in price and im- 
portation of timber from\America is 
actually being looked to by some as 
a means of relief. 


MILK AND BREAD REDUCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK. New York—A _ lower 
price for retail milk is expected in 
December, because the farmers have 
offered and the distributors have ac- 
cepted the offer, to sell December milk 
at 1 cent a quart reduction. The 
farmers will get .0727 cents a quart, 


the reduction being made possible by. 


lower feed prices. East Side bakers 
have reduced bread 1 cent a pound. 


NATAL SKETCH CLUB FORMED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—A Nata! 
Sketch Club has been formed in Dur- 
ban, affiliated to the Natal Society o? 
Artists, to foster the artistic enthu- 

siasm which at present exists in 
Durban. 
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HIS Company was, 


in the country to vigorously 
push the use of Mazda Lamps 
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By saving the 
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MOTIVES BEHIND 


“LITTLE ENTENTE” 


Union Has Been Necessitated by | 


Political Policies Running 
Counter to Spint of League 
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Special to The Christian Science M 

LONDON, Engiland—lIt is probable 
that but few readers of the daily press, 
writes W. Crawfurd Price, an author- 
as they «kim tel- 
developments in 
“Little Entente”’ 
Juzgo-Slavia, Tzecho-Slovakia 
and Rumania, recognize the funda- 
mental importance of the political 


enilor 


egzrams announcing 
the formation of a 


/movements which have led up to this 


new Central European bloc. Yet there 
much more than meets the 
this anti-Hungarian combination. Ii 
has been provoked by intrigue in west- 
ern as well as eastern Europe, it has 
in part been brought about by a re- 
crudescence of “old diplomacy’; it 
has been necessitated by political pol- 
icies which strike at the foundations 
of the new: dispensation, and run 
counter to the.whole spirit of the 
League of Nations, and may in time 
threaten the structure of the entente 
cordiale, upon which the peace of ku- 
rope itself is everywhere held to be 


is eve in 


based. 


which pndoubt- 
contributed to the prolongation 
of the world war was a trite and 
widely cited quotation to the effect 
that, if the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy were not already in existence, it 
would have to be created. That, in- 
deed, was all that many people, in- 
cluding not a few alleced statesmen, 
knew about Centra! Europe; but it is 
fair to add that the Hapsbure 
monarchy did provide a more or 
perfect economic unit, and that 
but by no means the most im- 
its disappearance is 


One of the factors 


Nearest Link 
any 
Austria-Hungary 
in the German chain of alliances, 
and for some time the 


charged with the destinies of the allied 
peoples acted upon the 


The 


In 
that 


case, it was early recognized 


in the war, oblivious to the fact that 


the inhabitants were the victims of a/ 


superlatively autocratic régime which 
was the catspaw of Germany and the 


very existence of which was bound up| 


in the fate of the Quadruple Alliance. 
Hence the sickly solicitude for 
tria-Hungary and the abortive 
tempts to buy off the Hapsburgs. 
in the day, however, it became evident, 
even to the dullest political brain, 
that the weakness of the Dual Mon- 
archy lay in the persistent 
its -various national elments 
tional freedom. 
recognized and the necessary encour- 
agement afforded, the Empire disin- 
tegrated, the Central Alliance cracked, 
and the victorious Allies set 
making lands fit for heroes to live in. 

There is no necessity here to recite 
the allied creed anew. Suffice it to 
remember that Washington, London, 
and Paris rang with promises of free- 
dom for subject peoples, 
doctrine of self-determination 
preached with a fervor almost with- 
out parallel in history. Even during 
the peace conferenee there was gen- 
eral agreement that nationalities for- 
merly subject to enemy rule and who 
had assisted the allied cause by open 
or subversive revolt were to be re- 
warded by the precious gift of free- 
dom; in partictilar, no voice was 
““Aus- 
Poles, Tzechs, Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs and Rumanians to independence 
or union with their brethren. True, 
France laid it down 
would not be al- 
but the Ger- 
acknowledged 
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Was it Colder in 1867? 


motor car, 
you must have a Robe 
comfort. 


Chase Plush Robes have been the choice 


1867. 
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Say 
To Your Dealer 


Back mm our grandparents’ days of driving, a robe 
was always used——perfect comfort in all weathers 
was to be ensured only by proper protection. 
Today, when you speed against the winds 
either night or day, 


sunny stormy, 
along to be assured of 


since 


“Chase” 


PRoc.LaAIMED: /lush in Motor 
Robes is the Vogue Today. 
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important positions on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway were also of his same 
ilk. The new governments which had 
sprung up in Viadivostok, Blagovest- 
schensk, Chita and Verkhneudinsk 


were all sympathetic with the new) 


Soviet regime at Moscow and antago- 
nistic to the reactionary policy of Gen- 
eral Horvath and his associates. 

The policy of the Technica! Board at 


Harbin planned for the introduction = 


NEED FOR LEAGUE 


| 
; 


TO BE UNIVERSAL 


_— ree ee 


A League of Nations of Only 
Half Europe 


a Rival League, With Ger- 


‘eitenion Of Reparations has decided 


upon the amount and the methods of 
payment. I am willing to agree that 
France has been to blame in postpon- 
ing this settlement though it must be 


remembered that the postponement is 


largely due to the differences of opin- 


,ion that manifested themselves be- 
° | 
May Find tween England 


and France, and 
France, therefore, is. not altogether to 
blame. Still it remains a fact that 


TERMS ACCEPTED _ 
IN COAL STRIKE 


Ballot of British Miners on Gov- 


ernment Offer Showed a Small 
Majority Against Acceptance 


Special to The Christian Science Mgnitor 
ballot 


output) 


gure, an additional sixpence, three- 


pence and twopence farthing respéc- | 


tively will be paid for every complete 
288,000 pounds of the excess. 

(c) For this purpose the amount 
of export coal in each period shal! 
be assumed to be the excess of the 
tonnage produced over the rate of 
219,000,000 tons annmally; the pro- 
ceeds shall be calculated by multiply- 
ing that excess tonnage by the aver- 


! 
they exceed the September) 


AS ARTHUR GRIFFITH 
SEES ENGLISH POLICY 


» 
¥ | . ~ > . *5 . 
ial ot woondent of The Christia 


Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—Arthur Griffith, 
in his recent interview with pressmen 


GD VY Spec 


before his.arreszt, stated that the deeds 


now being perpertrated in Ireland 


were part of a calcniated plan made 


LONDON, England — The 
which was taken by the British coal 
miners on the question of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the sgovern- 
ment’'s offer, in the recent strike, re- 
sulted in a small majority against 
acceptance. This majority was not 
the requisite two-thirds which the 
Miners’ Federation held to be neces- | 
sary to declare or continue a strike. | 
While certain dissentients among the 
miners’ delegates objected to the en- 


by the English Ministry some mont! 
ago in the vain hope of breaking 

spirit will lrish 
The of i918 
tered the 
he said, it 


age “free on board” price as shown 
in the trade and navigation accounts 
for the quarter ended SeptemBer 30, 
1920; and the eost of extra output 
shall be taken as 15s. per ton for each 
ton produced in excess of the rate 
of output for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1920. _ !deeree from 
(d) As part of the settlement | geclaring the elected 
hereby concluded, the government un-! of Ireland an illegal body and banning 
dertakes to make an order under se¢-' the national and political organiza 
tion 3 of the Mining Industry Act tions supported by three-fourths 
which shall provide for the variation the Irish people. 
of the one-tenth share of the excess) 4 nojicy of repres 
profits of the act by the deduction | nyerred was carried out 
therefrom or addition thereto of one-! way and to it was au 


| French diplomacy has in effect de- 
layed a decision until lengthy pro- 


erian Railway ° 
— : of a good number of Chinese in the 
at igh. China management of the technical depart- | 
ag | ment of the railway. The Chinese) 
el. : representative on the technical board, 
— Chstan) Dr. Jeme Tien-yu, was able to con-| 
vince his associates on the Board of) i I é | 
the justice of putting as many Chinese | PARIS, France — W 1% Prance) 
as possible on the railway in view of feared more than anything in the pro-| wrongs of this vexed question, I 
China’s existing interest in it. This| gram of the League of Nations As- | thimk it will be readily understood 
‘interest was based upon the fact that) sembly was the suggestion that Ger-' that in the meantime it ise impossible 


iow ‘Ons ‘hi- | for F anv ¢ atti- 

the railway was constructed on Chi-| many might be received into the fold. rance to take up any other atti 

| tude toward Germany than that of a 

| That became for her the dominant : 


nese soil and also that China” had | | 
ee. contributed 5,000,000 ounces of silver. : creditor who is pressing for the pay-', os ’ we ‘ 
| i De ned | : A | : ~~ | forcement of this rule, they were de 
pe. of construct to establish the agency through which | question, and every effort was made! ment of what is owing to him. Ger- | he er tak 
circuitous route ‘ 'to remove it from the sphere of pub-. # 'feated on a vote being taken. 
Issuri rivers or | the railway was constructed. pokes wana ao SP p | many is the debtor and until she has | The following.is a summary of the 
Justice of Plea Recognized apes at least shown her good will and her voting in the ballot for acceptance or 


many and Russia Dominant 

poi ie dbiodi cedure has been gne through, and 

we shall be in th@*middle of next 

‘year before even decisions, much less 
executions, are obtained. 

“Without discussing the rights and 


and of the nat} 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


general election ree 


Se mail ay will of the Irish nation. bu! 
orn way 
od by reviewing 
der which it was 
he Russian Gov- 
ush through the 
fay to VWladivos- 


was met Dy an arbitrul 


i 
% , +; ; , ae >. oes ~ * 

English Governmet 

representative 


The 


: at. ‘ ; 
sion ir. Grfti 


‘© Manchurian The representative of The Christian intention of repairing the errors of | terms 
the past, it is madness to let her come 
back among the great nations.” 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE 
LOSS BEING REMEDIED 
Special to The 1g EGR eatp Monitor 
LONDON, England—The report of 


Lloyd's Register of Shipping for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, which has 


ig and Kirin. 
nese Government 
the visit of the 
coronation cere- 
zar, who was no 
rsonage than the 
roy, Li Hung 
reed to the pro- 
me basis as King 
ye agreed to the 
o Great Britain 
was only a few 
he northern part 
S, through which 
pass, meant at 
» to China than 
ere allowed to 
ition for the rail- 
he shortest route 
y along the line 


| : 


a 
; 


ng village on the 
River, where it. 


iild an important 
ey planted work- 
mh what has now 
8 city of Harbin. 


e northern termi- 


ir agreement with 


ick line to Port 

an, accompany- 
Os am with the 
harbors. 


Port 


ng military fort-. 


n, which was re- 
yeloped as a 


ernment made i 
10,000 ounces of 
DS for the estab- 
80-Chinese Bank, 
tted the construc- 
2 of all the por- 
‘on Chinese soil. 
ese territory was 
ling name «of the 
lilway. Its head 


litical 
‘China as 


The justice of Dr. Jeme’s plea hav- 


men began to be employed. The de- 
cision to withdraw all foreign troops 
from Siberia included the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and as the former 


| solved, the way was open for China to 
take over the policing of the whole 
railway, and this they promptly . did. 
Later, when the large staff of Ameri- 
caps who had been brought to Man- 
churia by Mr. Stevens was withdrawn, 
the way was open for their positions 
to be filled by Chinese; and this re- 
sulted in the second forward step by 
China toward the control of this rail- 
way. 
The 
willing 


technical board 


from 


’ 


nition of the justice of China's claims, 


but it was also based upon the avail- | 


tions, 
control of China, the whole plan could 
have been ‘balked by the technical 
board; but instead of doing so, it 
save every facility possible to China 
‘tor carrying on its plans. 


Control May Be Taken Over 


The position of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has been “that the railway 
was a joint enterprise of the Chinese 
and Russian governments. 


unable to carry out its por- 
tion of the work on account of po- 
upheavals, 
the 


surviving partner 


ished at Harbin: | “#'Ty on the management of the rail- 
ilway hada dis- | WY until such time as the other 
“always managed | P#''ner became able to undertake its 


nn liabilities. Although no ie 
ent through | ° zh no definite state ana’ 


ce in exactly the ment has been issued by the Chinese 


» sections of the 
Way with only 
- whereas 
fed by agents ap- 
the Minister, the 
Way management 
licials who were 
e Russo-Chinese 
‘reality also the 
nistry. 
linese Bank was 
the Russian and 
s for the purpose 
act that the Rus. 
furnishing fund: 
of a railway lo- 


noothly until the 
‘ensued, as a re- 
a Was forced out 
rt of Manchuria 
irn over to Japan 
Chinese Eastern 
een Dalny on the 
1) halfway to Har- 
Chinese Eastern 
ed of that por- 
Which runs from 
|, and of the orig- 
e Trans-Siberian 
mm Manchuli sta- 
order to Suifeng- 
fominal 

riginal contract 
e participation in 
od 

Tailway through 
a Chinese official 


| theory 


/ernme 
In other! ment 


Government as to the taking over of 


the entire control of the railway, its 
other | 2¢tlons have been such as to disclose 
the theory upon which the Chinese 


Government has been working. This 
is that the control of 

Chinese Eastern Railway is in the 
hands of the Chinese Government un- 
til such time as a new Russian Gov- 
is established with which 
China can negotiate concerning the 
futuré joint control. 

Recently the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
(formerly the Russo-Chinese Bank). 
has come forward with the propost- 
tion of recognizing the origina] in- 
vestment of China, and of rendering 
in account for it on the basis of 
compound interest at six per cent per 
annum. “This agreement also con- 
templates a temporary control of the 
railway which shall not disturb the 
ly a interests of, either Russia or 
China. 


— 


Formal Agreement Signed 


A formal agreement has been 
signed, and under it China will be 
Eiven new bonds to the amount of 
her Original investment, together with 
compound interest. This is an added 


complication in a most difficult situa-_ 


tion. It is not yet clear how the new 
arrangement will affect the ‘Techni- 
cal Board. which still remains in 
Operation, nor what reply will 
The _Russo- Asiatic Bank is under 
Russian law, but now has its head 
Office at Paris, and the majority of 
Ss Stock is held by French citizens. 


for 
| Germany. 


| 
| 


‘Russian guards had already been dis-| 


showed itself. 
the commencement of) 
its work to recognize the priority of | 
Chinese claims to a share in the con- | 
trol of this railway, and all of the. 
openings which have been made for | 
China to step into control have been. 
the result of plans laid by the techni- | 
cal board. This was not only a recog-_ 


| which 


tions. 


As the. 
two nations were joint partners, and. 


it developed upon. 
to | 


distasteful, 
from the viewpoint of results. 


be | 
Elven to it by the Soviet Government. | 


Science Monitor found French repre- | 
ing been recognized by the technical | sentatives who were perfectly willing | 
board, Chinese inspectors and fore-} to talk freely about nearly every | 
other subject, but were not at all dis- | 
posed even to consider the arguments 
the admission of. 


and against 


They did not deny that if 


tance in mternational affairs it must 


be universal. A 
bound to 


is 


of America, 


little from an ordinary alliance, espe- 


cially if the bigger powers persist in | 
their attempt to suppress the smaller, 
powers. There will be ranged against | 
'it soon or later a rival league in 
which perbaps Germany and Russia|sioned by the war. 
There | 


will be a new balance of power, and large tonnage of new vessels. 


will be the dominant powers. 


the scheme of the League will come 
to naught. 


Difficulty Foreseen 


ognizes the necessity of admitting 


at last thus explained by a French 


Christian Science Monitor. 
“It is perfectly true that a league 


out Germany is not the League of Na- 


Germany are of such a character that 


‘it is impossible for them at present to 


take their seats side by side on a body | . ) 
which professes to have moral author- | ment has taken place in the use of oil 
as one of the partners, Russia. found | ity and which may pass moral judg- 
‘itself ‘ments upon the affairs of the world. | 
“It may. have to pass moral judg- | ; 

such engines as their main propelling 


mént upon Germany. The presence of 
Germany on an equal footing with 
France is not ‘merely sentimentally 
it is also objectionable 
There 
is still pending the question of repara- 
Germany has got to make good 


‘the damage she has done and until she 
‘has done so there ought to be no ques- 


tion of allowing her to enter a league 


which may be invoked against her. 


Reparations an Obstacle 
the | 


“The reparations question is the 


real question which separates France | 


It remains an obstacle 


and Germany. 
Until it is 


to all rational relations. 


tegration of Germaly 
politics. 


we will see. 


“Obviously, if Germany is admitted 
before the reparations discussion is 
seriously begun the position of France 


will be completely compromised. Ger- | 
many would be in an entirely different | 
She might easily make it) 


Situation. 
impossible for French demands to be 
even heard. 
place in an association of nations she 
rust acquit her debts. 
“It is not only a material obligation, 
it is a moral duty. 


behaved and get off scot-free. To rein- 
state her would be practically to ex- 
cuse her crime. 
it is 


again prevail, 


'by making proper reparations. 


_Liquidating the Past 

“You cannot wipe out the past like 
that. The Treaty is intended to liqui- 
date the past, The League is intended 
to prepare the future. Before the fu- 


ture can be prepared the past must. 


the 
League is to become of real impor-. 


league which only. 
includes half Europe, to say nothing | 
become a. 
mere group of nations differing very | 


is without America and with- | 
tions; it is only a league of some na-, previous 


But the relations of France and | 
previously burned coal are being con- 


/eney sets. 
livery 
| Shipping under the peace terms, ar- 


Before she can take her | 


It would be absurd | 
to allow Germany to behave as she has | Labe 


However much we ‘* weld 
may wish that friendly feelings should | 0¥eT the border. 


now been issued, states that although | 


the conditions have been unsettled in 
various respects, the period under re- 
view was one of continued endeavor in 


all maritime countries to make good. 


the loss of mercantile tonnage occa- 
The report shows 
there was an unprecedentedly 
It is 
mentioned that the vessels of great 


that 


| size which were lost during the war 
have not yet been replaced, the more! 
urgent demand being for the replace- 
France sees this difficulty and rec-| 
_striking increase is to be noted in the 


i . 
Germany into the comity of nations. | number of large vessels in course of 


ability of Chinese to fill these posi- But she has grave doubts which were 


At any stage of the progressive 
authority to the representative of The 


ment of general cargo vessels. A 


construction, there being at the end 


.of June 56 vessels, each of 10,000 tons | 


and above, building under the society's 


survey. The new ships classed during | 
| the year which were fitted for burning) 
oi! fuel numbered 426 vessels of 1,995.,- | 


788 tons gross, aS against 211 vessels 
of 1,193,650 tons classed during the 
twelve months. A 
large number of steamers which had 


verted to burn oil fuel. 
Since the armistice a great develop- 


engines. During the year under re- 


‘view classes have been assigned to 28 


new vessels of 79,805 tons, fitted with 


power. In addition, oil engines are 


-| being used in large vessels as emerg- : 
In connection with the cde-! 


to Great Britain of German 


rangements were made for these 


vessels to be examined by the society’s 
surveyors as far as practicable, after. 
‘reaching the United Kingdom, with a 
‘view of their being brought into em- 


ployment at the earliest possible cate. 
More than 300 of these vessels, includ- 
ing the Imperator, of 52,000 tons, and 
other large liners, have accordingly 
been surveyed by the society’s sur- 


_veyors, in order to ascertain their con- 
settled, France must oppose the rein- | @}Uon and effect such repairs as were 
in European. 


She must pay first, and then. : 
-agement of the various firms to whom 


found necessary to enable the steamers 
to commence trading under the man- 


for the time being they were alloited. 


AUSTRALIA’S UNEMPLOYED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales- 
unemployed in New South 
said to number between 


The 


15,000 


20,000, mostly unskilled workers. The | 
facts that wages are higher here than. 


the southern states, and that the 
Government 


in 


erence in employment to returned sol- 
diers, who are coming in large num- 


‘bers to avai] themselves of the privi-, 
lege. The number of unskilled workers | 
is increased by the facility with which | 
boys leaving school can earn unprece- | 


dentedly high wages at casual occupa- 


tions, a fact which causes them to re- 


gard apprenticeship as _ uninviting 


drudgery. 


very | 


‘the 


/ lowing 
the ultimate scheme above mentioned: | 


Wales are: 
and | 


has assumed the: 
-responsibility- of finding employment | 
‘tor all, have induced an influx of this | 
class of labor, which is still flocking | 
This state, moreover, | 


jmperative that. is thewnly one which has enacted pref- | 


Germany shall first show her sincerity | 


‘rejection of the government 
For acceptance—338,045; against ac- 
i ceptance—346,504, showing a majority 
‘against—8459. The total votes cast 
' (684.549) were considerably less than 
‘those cast in the original ballot on 
ithe “datum line’ proposals, which 
‘were: For acceptance, 181,428; against 
| acceptance, ¢ 635.098, showing a 
|majority of 453,670 against the “datum 
‘line” offer of the government. 

i The full terms of the settlement 
were as follows: 

' 1. Recognizing thdt on the in- 
ereased production of coal there de- 
‘pends not only the prosperity of all 
‘who are engaged in the coal industry 
‘but also the welfare of the nation and 
the cost of life of the people: and hav- 
‘ing in view that this urgent need can 
‘only be met if the miners and mine 
owners throughout the country work 
together cordially for this common 
purpose: 
to the necessity of 
.chinery for regulating 


up ma- 
in the 


setting 
wages 


‘coal trade so as to get rid of present. 


anomalies and provide against future 
difliculties, the Mining Association and 
ithe Miners’ Federation solemnly 
pledge themselves to make every effort 
to achieve these objects. 
they shall: 


Full Cooperation Agreed to 


(a) Cooperate to the fullest extent 
to obtain increased output and 
‘this purpose Will arrange to set up 
‘district committees and a national 
committee. 

(b) Proceed forthwith to prepare 
a scheme for submission to the gov- 
ernment at the earliest possible mo- 
‘ment, and not later than March 31, 
for the regulation of wages in the 
industry, having regard, among other 
considerations, to the profits of the 
‘industry and to the principles upon 
which any surplus profits are to be 
dealt with. 

2. Pending the preparation of 
scheme referred to in 1. (b), 
wages shall be regulated on the fol- 
basis without prejudice to 


(a) An advance of two shillings a 
shift to persons of 18 years of age 
and over, one shilling to persoas of 
16 and 17, and ninepence to persons 
under 16 will be paid from the date 
of resumption of work-to the classes 
of. colliery workers entitled to 
Sankey wage, and subject to the con- 
litions under which the Sankey wage 
is payable. . 

(b) For the purposes af this tem- 
porary arrangement tie advance re- 


ferred to shall be automatically ad-' 
justed on the basis set out below fror |, 
1921, in the light of the: 
results of the five weeks ending De- | 
1920, and similarly from) 


January 3, 


cember 18, 
January 31 and thereafter every ‘Zour 
weeks on the results of the four 
weeks immediately following the last 
preceding test period—-but the Christ- 
mas holiday week shall not be 
counted in any such period. 
adjustment will be made in these 
wholly or partly withig the New Year 
week. 


Basis of Advance 


The basis on which 
shall be adjusted as follows: 
the weekly average of the proceeds of 
export coal during the test period 
are maintained at the weekly aver- 
age of the proceeds of export coal 
during the September quarter, the ad- 
‘vance will be one shilling, sixpence, 
and ‘four pence halfpenny respectively. 
| If (atter deduction of the cost of extra 


1s 


and further, having regard. 


To that end. 


for 


/never been 


the | 


And an) 


cases where the holiday period falls 


the advance | 
If | 


quarter of said tenth part for each 


sixpence by which the men’s advance} 


is reduced or increased. 

(e) The certificate of the secretary 
for mines as to the amount of the pro- 
ceeds and the advances payable shall 
be accepted as final. 


IRISH BISHOPS UPON 
CRIME IN IRELAND 


special correspondent of The Chris 


Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The entire Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, meeting 
ait Maynooth, has made a most import- 
ant declaration on the Irish situation. 


By tian 


Science 


In it is stated that it is very difficult for | Treland. 


the pastors of the flock to uphold the 


law of God and secure its observance | 


when oppression is rampant in the 


country. 


government. 

When the country was stiil crime- 
less they warned members of the gov- 
ernment that the oppressive measures 
which they were substituting for their 
deplorable 


the most 


the 
known in Ireland. 

The hierarchy further states that it 
is opposed to all crime from whatever 
side it comes and draws attention to 
the words used by Cardinal 
some weeks ago 
murder of policemen, 


of disorder. 


since that speech was made. The 


blame rests not upon the men who per- | 
_petrated outrage, but upon their mas-| 


ters. If anarchy reigns in Ireland, 


they charge the ministers of the Brit- 


ish Government with being its archi- 
tects. 


These pastors declare that | 
Ireland has been reduced to a state of | 
anarchy by terrorism, partiality and | 
the fa®%ure of the government to apply | 
the policies which its members have | 
proclaimed to be the characteristics of 


; 
general 
| standard 


Logue | 
in condemning the | 
But things, it) 
points out, have become much worse | 
| quiry 


fand £40 
‘women a HIittle 


press that exposed 
and condemned this policy was sup 
pressed or threatened with suppres 
sion, he statec. Political spies were 
scattered throigh the country 
nounce men for their opinions 
to instigate outrage. 

Mr. Griffith also 
policy of England for centuries had 
been based on idea that the im 
poverishment of Ireland was essential! 
to Englands prosperity. “A year ago 
the English Lord Lieutenant stated 
in an interview with the press, tha! 
there were tco many young men 
Ireland and that it was the policy 
of his government to drive them out 
of Ireland.” In the past 70 vears 
4,000,000 people have emigrated from 
and England still desires 
more ex patriation, Mr. Griffitl 
declared. 


WORKERS AND HIGH 
STANDARD OF THRIFT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


HOBART, Tasmania -—— Giving evi- 


provocation. The 


to 


stated that the 


rne 


if 


dence before the Commonwealth Basic 
Wage 
| Tasmanian 
profession of freedom would lead to. 
consequences. | 
But the warning, they affirm, was in | 
vain, and now the country is in a state | 
like of which has) 


Hobart, the 
statistician 
been making inquiries 
cost of living. having se- 
lected nineteen average families, 
mostly of the clerical class in the 
public service. 
He found that 


Commission at 
Government 


said he had 


into the 


working people in 
would not attempt a high 
of thrift, as they believed 
that in the long run it played into 
the hands of employers. He found 
that rent, clothing, and footwear were 
serious items, in addition to the cost 
of food. He had not yet made an in- 
into rents, which also was a 
painful subject. 

He estimated that a fair standard 
of household iiving, per annum, would 
be as follows: Men, £325.15 for food, 
for other expenditure: 
less. For a _ basic 


The bishops sum up the position re-| family, calculated at four adults, i! 


garding Ulster by-accusing the govern- 
ment of partiality, “for all Ireland 
must be coerced for the sake of the 
northeast, and even Tyrone and Fer- 


government against their wills.” 


‘would be 
and 


£143 per annum for food, 
£180 for other expenditure; 
total, £323. The higher expenditure 
of families on food was largely, and 


‘managh must be put under Belfast;in some cases entirely, due to in- 
j creased 


consumption of meat. 


——_ 
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Telephone: Regent 20, 
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The increasingly popular West End House. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 1 


Private Branch Exchange. 


~~ 


“\ 


Established 18/72. - 


——— | 


&. ---- 


at Your 


Day and Evening Gowns 
Coats and Skirts 

Day and Evening Coats 
Blouses and Golf Coats 

Fur Coats. and Fur Sets 
Millinery and Hair Mounts 


Footwear 


neem 


Forty Departments 


Service 


21 Boots and Shoes 

22 Furniture (Antique and Moderny 
23 Carpets 

24 Household Linens \ 

25 Curtains and Loose Covers 


26 Cretonnes and Tapestries 


27 Lamp Shades 


Underclothing 28 Silver and Electro-Plate 
Underskirts _ 29 Leather Goods 
Rest Gowns and Dressing Gowns 30 Stationery 

31 Toys and Games 


Corsets 
Woven Underwear 32 Toilet Goods 
Real Jewellery 


Hosiery 
Fancy Jewellery’ 


Gloves 
Lace and Ribbons Baby Linen 
Boys’ Outfitting 


Sunshades and Umbrellas | 
Girls’ Qutfitting 


Scarves and Tams 
Gentlemen’s Outfitting 


Trimmings 
Wools and Needlework Gentlemen’s Tailoring 
Gentlemen’s Boots 


Dress and Silk Materials 


Each of these Departments is under the direct supervision of an expert 
who concentrates on producing and offering the finest quality merchan- 
dise at the most reasonable prices. A visit of inspection will confirm this. 


Customers can obtain good cooking and service in our cozy [estaurant. 


For readers who cannot go to Piccadilly Circus “How to Dress 
with Goed Taste,” illustrating everything for present wear, will 
be sent post free on request. 


be liquidated, that is to say that the! 


such participa- ‘> 
mal. The entire: _To sum up the complications: The | | 
| as in thei ‘ hinese. Eastern Railway was a joint | Treaty must be executed and repara- 
cials, who nomi- enterprise Of the Chinese and Rus- ; tons made. ; | 
ie dtusse-Chinese | S22 8overnments; it is now under} “Our English friends seem now 
‘® in reality ap- the control of an inter-allied techni-{ more interested in the reestablishment 
af. . Ministry of - cal board: u new agreement has of Germany than in obtaining the 
ea 7 been made between the Chinese Gov- Tighting of the wrongs done to France. | 
arist Government ©'™™ent and the Russo-Asiatic Bank, | They only desire to resume their com- | 
i Seley ata which now flies the French flag: the | merce with Germany and for this, 
[admiral Kolt-| railway is on Chinese soil; it is | purpose to treat Germany as an equal. 
ite chance | guarded by Chinese troops; it has un- The English have nothing more to get 
rol exercised by | der its jurisdiction a railway zone in “out of Germany except by way of. 
ieailway. Gen- Which extraterritorial rights were trade. The French, however, have 
[iened as Gen- recognized, but have now still accounts to settle with Germany. 
he Indeed, the settling of accounts has 


formerly 
eatia® was given | been suspended; ft has more Russian 
‘edema not yet begun. 
“It will begin only when the Com- | 
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iia. were es-| Py the vigilant Japanese, who hope. 
Enowers had al- | Still to be able to fish in its troubled 
“support of the’ waters. 
Admiral Koltchak, 
0] been estab-| 
eral Horvath was _ 
Mies as Director- 
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fo their plans for 
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COLLEGE HEADS TO MEET 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
KINGSTON, Rhode Island—The cor- 
poration board of management of 
Rhode Island State College is to hold. 
its next meeting in conjunction with. 
the managing boards and presidents 
of Maine. Massachusetts, New Hamp- | 
a shire, Vermont and Connecticut state 
a colleges at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
ont December 10 and 11. Massachusetts . 
‘Of an interallied | Agricultural College will be the host 
vostok and of a/tc the visiting corporation boards and | 
Jarbin, of which | the conference will be for the purpose. 
ne president, was | of solving the problems of state col> 
Os with the fall| lege management arising in finance’ 
and these events! and instruction in the six different} 
defensive Anstitutions directly concerned. The 
jirector-General.| meeting, it is believed, will tend to. 
had shown him) standardize expenditures and bring | 
onary, and all| about greater uniformity in manage- 
selected for! ment of tlie New England institutions. 
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German ownership of the paper during 
part of the war. The Evening Mail, 
the witness said, was then losing about 
$1000 a day, and $540,000 in bonds. 
were to mature within a few weeks. 


HERRERA REGIME 
NOW THREATENED 


special to Th 
= Wash 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~Reports of conditions in Guatemala 
are of a disturbing character The 
State Department hasbeen tall. 
advised that the situation 
one of the chief difficulties 
fact that a great 
amMminunition is 
the country E fi 
Government to 
Matériel, whi 
revolutionary 
n-. Have lled Th materiel, it 
derstood, was issued 
ers of the 
President I: 
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being used azainst 
men? 

Emilio Escamiller. 
and, cording to 
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try, has exhausted 
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‘the “highlands 
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menace 
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Joseph R. Tumulty, the 
secretary also plans to 
Washington, and he intends 
some books about the President, with 
Whom he has been associated for 10 
years. \r. Tumuity has been offered 
piace on the Customs Court of Ap- 
peals. but he reached no dgecision | 
as LO recto. oh ing the appointinent. 
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The decrease from 1914 to 1920 is 
87.36 per cent. In that period the pop- 
ulation of the District of CoTumbia | 
increased approximately 25 per cent 
‘which would make the ratio of de- 
crease about 90 per cent. 
The number of husbands committed’ 
for non-support were: 
1914 1915 1916 1918 1919 192 
1234 120 130 oh 25 
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6458 
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velopments in Santo 
ti in the last five) 
lifying to our na- 
we consider the | 
mts in. Cuba and» 
cor¢ made in Santo 
us deep disap-, 
mess in Haiti. 
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Rapid 


yesterday, on 


is 
Transit Company 
ltv to manslaughter in 
the killing of Ferdi- 
Subway train 
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vl, last. Supreme 
James C. Cropsey told 
men f “had an un- 
as all Americans 
no right to inter- 
wished to work.” 
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HARDING-COOLIDGE 


Special to 


(CONFERENCE 
from its Eastern News 
NEW YORK, New York---Calvin 
Coolidge. Vice-President-elect. has 
been summoned to a conference with 
President-Elect Warren G. Harding in 
Marion, Ohio, on December 10. 
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PRICES REDUCED 
A reducti 
in the retail pris 


DETROIT MILA 

DETROIT, Mi 
‘of two cents a ener! 
of milk was announced vesterday } 
the Detroit Milk Producers Aseocia 
tion. Quarts will be sold for 14 cents 
‘and pints S cents. 


The (Christ 


\lonitor 
{ iffice 


Spe lal to The Christian Science Monitor iain 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts— 
With the object of. advancing the 
study of politics and promoting a 
better understanding of international 
relations and problems, Williains Col- 
lege will inaugurate next summer i 
special course under The Institute of 
Politics. According to the present 
plans regular and speciul studends 


agent of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; Benjamin C. Marsh, 
director of legislation of the Farm- 
ers National Council; Charles A. Ly- 
man, secretary of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, secretary of the Nationa! 
Consumers League; and Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, president of the National 


n Government, in its 

iti and Santo Do- ite 
yed a disregard of 
inhabitants, an ob- 
pect to the obliga- 
upon the United 
Terence to the opin- 
rica and the world, 
ncomprehensible. 


v is Va y 
U.S.A., TUESDAY, NOV EMBER 30, 1920 
IMMIGRANTS NEED I tion of the independence of a united | 
bev, not of an anatomized Armenia, | natives influenced by Commander, Kail, 
AID ON | PROBLEMS Lieutenant Commander Bouc her and 
ot only ia the Armenian Republic of 
“IT thought this was a fine thing to. ‘the Caucasus, but also in those Arme- -ant-Commander Boucher be court- 
do,” he added, “after Rumely had been | ‘martialed on following charges: | . . 
‘Massachusetts Immigration Officer Sic. Revolutionary Factions in Guate- 
» Conditions It Is a Says Definite System Is Es- {yg quran bor and- Consumers Organiza- sentleman; conduct prejudicial to 
4 funds while living in Germany. The Armenian veterans of the ‘good order and discipline: drunk on 
|} 80 r p : u on # | 
_ Overcome—_) Albert A. Hoff, who was employed. tions Think It Would Tend to Readiness for Possible Over- 
‘cable message to the League of Na- tary of Navy and superior officer. , 7 
. +r ane Lop 3 New Arrivals in the Country tions solemnly placing themselves Greene will-be deported as undesir- throw of Usurping President 
gency, an r. Feubr, publicity irec- —— | 
tor here for the German Government, | _heroic Armenia, @md there are besides | mnocta? te: Wie Wibdiitied @clence Meactted ic. F. Hughes have wceess to record 
| ‘thousands of Armenian volunteers ‘ scence BON ‘of court of inquiry. 
5 | i ta oe Qo ee i 
_York-—That a offices of the English secret service in | | rapid incres ase in immigration through | tynity to fight the Turk. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia In reply, the Secretary of the Navy 
: eve ) > Uni ‘“ ales iO : , . ys OWLS i NAV! 
i for a civil the Whitehall balding. y ry port in the United The Allies and America by helping | Opposition to acceptance by the hes sent the followinn Mispatch: 
| comers: and coincident unemployment | pecause an independent and united ,; Re eae Rema | 
ns oy amor ECONOMIC EFFECTS | throughout the country has caused a Armenia the only bulwark in the | mitted by the _— mer oe a er ant-Commander Boucher by general 
} 
| “some remedial or restrictive national | men- | . 
ini of Otto OF PROHIBITION legislation to curb or regulate the | oashapyledanbey pace . formal statement ws fegued yestor- 
‘optnion hace to world Alaina _day by representatives of farmers, 
i- | | 2 ie ’ r gi dow 4 ' 
eal Great Decrease in Arrests Out, however, by those who come in| TORIC HOUSES ee ei LIVE IN WASHINGTON 
‘(contact with the concrete Recursion 9 og | he yer meses : a eh a 
| | “After careful consideration of the 
Tien of the United CHANGE OWNERS WASHINGTON, District 
t} al , —_—_-—-- 
Caribbean, UD~' mye Jones-Works Excise Law be-| be directed to assuring that the new. ’ 
came fully effective November 1, 1914 arrivals be aided in the first steps pany for the stockyards, we reaffirm derstood that President Wilson after 
"pro. NEW. ORLEANS, I! isiana—Th the position which we took at the pe jet the White House would devote 
NEW JEANS, souisiana— e ; 
followed in- ‘prevent, if possible, their becoming  Pontalba Buildings, known as the first 
Illi in : barrooms could be licensed. The dependents upon the community or posed by all the packers. 
SPhillipp ag Sheppard Prohibition Law became ef- “All of our organizations are defi- his Washington, 
Hi» block fronting on the old Place hee Se obtained 
A definite system, which is at l'Armes—now Jackson Square-—passed : | 
te wep Persons convicted of crime in this | *4!© lime sympathetic and under- our judgment any plan for contro! 
‘district an ntenc -s tn , : Y of the stockyards would tend to In- 
| one mee fot period of Pontalba to private ownership this 
‘the first problems they find in a = month. , 
sp2nos ies sox. | stitution from 1914 to date wil] indi- | Stranse land, according to Mrs. Her- jhe ohly way to dea) with the siock- 
on e el yards. 
cate whethe e ve - : 
a hether restrictive and prohibi agents who.made the deal, but the com- 
partment of Education. As a result price paid js given as $66,000. is 
erm laa ‘are official for the number of prisoners | of cooperation betfeen the federal that the court's approval of the plan 
minicans can- x . be ‘~ way interefere 
‘committed for the fiscal years ended : ye | SROULS: ee ee W8y. tnereer 
put, will not be altered from thet: 
done work at the docks, the state de-| present design, which is unchanged | 
I ee petton in, ee eae partment hae been able to build up stockyards and their opcration, While 
(8090 O47 this might celarly be the intention 
Little Theater, apartments of several 
offices and civic organizations the de- artists, smal! Greek, Italian and Span- 
partment is further able to mainiain the meat packing industry m1 be 
exercised a whole, the suggestion 
: lt interesting to note that only 
on. $6000 stood between these buildings : . 
At the docks an information office & Co. and controlled by live trustees 
appointed by the court to supervise 
Orleanian some weeks ago offered 
with any relative or friend who may $§060006 toward a fund to purehase 
he waiting outside. Tu where cate the situation make it more 
lificult to devise enact pack 
subscribers to the fund and the matter 
a aioe was dro pped. 
n have been earnest the tendency: admission to the country is denied or ,can and should promptly 
done their duty as. ) 1918 1920 permission delayed pending further er control legislation whi 
87.3 per cent and in the latter 97 per Cumstances of the case. Wills, assistant chief and legislative 
cent. Considering the increase in pop- “Afier the immigrant has been ud- 
The official figures from the reports many. It resolves itself into a ques- 
of the Associated Charities for the tion of following through those cases 


|atid permission for Armenian soldiers | 
American citizen named Greene. 
‘nian provinces which France en- R teary fF 7% 
loaned approximately $1,400,000 by. epresentatives oO armers, a” | Conduct unbecoming officer. and 
mala Armed, It Is Said, in 
sential to Americanization os world war in America have sent a duty: disrespect to President, Secre- 
as messenger between Dr. Heinrich 7 — 
ply Blamed iHnder Control Legislation 
} : : . 7 : : 
at its disposal sfor the defense ot able. I recommend that Rear Admira! : 
» Sclence Monitor Spec lally for The ¢ *} ti So eo y,' or 
testified that he was patd about $10 | Po erence soaruee gs ' from its Washington News Office oe ae 
waiting in other countries an oppor- (Signed) “EVANS.” 
Domingo, wi aA |: States, the large number of neW-' Armenia will really help themseWwes, Department,of Justice of plans sub- 
| : “Authority granted to try Lieuten- 
ay emg demand for iw 
—,.. gre for enactment Of Near Kast against the Muhammadan | peing expressed in many quarters. A 
a t ; 
i. —. ulate the | MR. WILSON WILL 
volume of immigration. “Yt is pointed. ; cametignee 
Labor ‘and consumers organizations 
mingo, Porto Rico, | 
Speci oT Chri Sci ’ 7 : " : : 
pecial to The Christian Science Monitor | of immigration and carine for the | 7 
modified plan submitted by Messrs 
Although it has been generally u 
the League pe Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
\ of assimilation, and that a certain 
es that such a It contained many restrictive pro- time the previous plan for a holding ..” .. cy 
his time to writing, this became known 
apartment houses ever erected in the 
upon those who cannot gfiord to sup- 
A se : . , 
ee: coat fective November 1, 1917, and national nitely committed to legislation to con- 
from the hands of the heirs of the 
Standing, is essential in meeting im- 
, they are cer- one year or less are sent to the work-| terfere with the enactment of such 
< rs r a” 3 
The names the purchasers have 
~ bert J. Gurney of the Division of Iin- 
overnmen S | “Th a art r Justice, 
‘6 tion laws have had any effect. The The Depariment of Justice ria 
announced, however, that the 
h authorities, the steamship Jines «nd 
» become proficient |) @ 30: with the enactment of legislation by 
from the date of their erection in 
such an organization at the port of , 
of ary court decree, nevertheless, it 
ish -stores and pawnsbops and sev- 
its contact with the immigrant, and 
of Armour and Swift that the stock- 
and their permanent possession by 
is maintained to direct and aid any : 
the affairs of the concern for 20 
the Pontalba group and retain it for 
hearings before the federal officers 
control legislation. 
C. ief fault is higher , A*S4ults 168 ‘investigation the department endeav- STUDY OF POLI TICS make any such proposal as that made 
ulation the ratio of decrease is approx- mitted,” Mrs. Gurney said, “it as, of 
years ended September 30 are as fol-, Where the need is greatest. In this 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON 
' 
‘litical irregularity. Recent unrest of 
? 
a generale to fight the Kemalists, | TO PACKERS Py AN 
aan ' “It is recommended that Lieuten- 
1 Said to Tend, _deavors to keep under Turkish regime | 
Herman Sielcken, who advanced the | 
Albert, head of the German Fiscal! 
News Office ia for idtters he chowed at the | BOSTON, Massachusetts—With the 
be one of the 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia immigrants that especial effort must “ee < 
Armour and Swift for a hoiding com- 
tion here from its Southetn News Office 
‘contact pe maintained with them to 
be worked out. visions and under it not more than 300 eompany for the stockyards was pro- ae 
yesterday with a degree of finality. He 
new world, and oceupying an entire 
| port them. 
Picea too military prohibition January 16, 1920 trol the meat packing industry. Ir 
Raroness de Almonaster y Rojas y 
: migrants and aiding them in solving 
We Fili- r , ‘ 2} oti hiekh is 2S He i: ’ i 
anced than the Sin: Wiel petemniteentalt, that in- legislation, which is essential and 
been kept secret by the real estate 
migration of the Massachusetts De- 
aeons which | i gures given in the following tables menting on the proposed plan, stated 
ings, to whatever use they may 
‘ welfare organizations which huve 
; so long as they are | Congress which might deal with the 
19165 
1849. The building now houses the 
Boston. Working through its branch | 
is evident that since the control of 
eral tawdry apartments. 
to carry on its work af Americaniza- : 
vards be purchased by F. H. Prince 
the citv of New Orleans. A wealthy 
immigrant, and to put him in touch 
years. would unquestionably compli- 
. . the city, but there were no other 
does not rest en- cent. are necessary, lingual assistance or 
al American author-| Two classes of crimes will illustrate advice are provided. In where “Congress convenes in 
i raeriy 165 25 . ' . : _ 9s 
on Government, | ?**° derly ahs Ors to obtain the most accurate in- i> 10) BE PROMOTED py Armour and Swift unnecessary. 
these conditions | In the former class the decrease is | formation possible regarding the cir- The statement signed by Hf. E. 
imately 90 per cent and 98 per cent re- COurse, impossible to keep in touch 
spectively. with every one, or even with a great 
lows: we are aided by local women’s clubs 
and other local civic organizations, 
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nsideration 
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Past five years 
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& hope that this_ 
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his city today made 
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of America for 
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This is the first | 
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‘he manufacturers, 
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| Families befriended .. 
| Aleoholic problem in 
; 


families befriended... 527 35 93.8 


These results have been accom- 


| Plished notwithstanding the proximity | 


of Baltimore and notwithstanding the 
| propaganda and extraordinary efforts 
of the wets to discredit prohibition in 
the Capital of the United States. 


Hotels Easier to Operate 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW ORLEANS,  Loulsiana 
‘Further evidence that the objections 
‘of hotel proprietors that prohibition 
would force them to close their doors 
were unfouhded is contained in the 
statement of Alfred Amer, president 
of the Southern Interstate Hotel As- 
sociation, who asserts that prohibition 
has been of tremendous benefit to 
hotel proprietors in making operation 
of hotels easier, both as to the han- 
dling of guests and the management 
of employees. In addition Mr. Amer 
| Says that the side issues of hotel op- 
| eration—candy Stands, souyernir sales, 


——_— 


permanent 
centers for the new arrivals, 


/»human 


| present 


magazines and newspapers and taxi-. 


cab service—when properly conducted 


duced by the liquor trade. 


CANADIAN ACTION 


| HELPS MONTANA | 
rina ‘ican Committee 
‘pendence yesterday sent to President 


ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


spe 


Torcement in Montana will be largely 


‘a matter of suppressing “‘moonsbhin- | 
, ; ‘ ane 
Since the Canadian provinces of. 


)ing” 
Alberta and Saskatchewan voted dry, 
according to the Rev. Joseph Pope, 
State superintendent of the Anti- (Sa- 
loon League. 

_ Persons who have been engaged in 
running 
those provinces into Montana will have 
v2 |to shift their operations to the 75- 
mile strip in the northwestern corner 
of the state where British Columbia 
joins thfs commonwealth, he ex- 
plained, Because of the 
rough country in that region, Mr. 
Pope believes it will be comparatively 
|@asy to halt smuggling. Automobiles, 


plies from Alberta and Saskatchewan, 


a a Oe Or eee 


| MINIMUM WAGE LAWS URGED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


who will arrange to meet and direct 
immigrants coming into their locali- 
ties. In this way an excellent contact 
is established, aiding greatly in the 
work of Americanization. Of course 
the large majority of newcolers have 
relatives or triends, and all that is 
necessary is to see that they are 
brought together, but in other cases 
the need of assistance is great.” 


The office of the Division of Immi- | 


said, 
and 


provides 
advice 


Mrs. Gurney 
information 


gration, 


them the process of taking out their 


naturalization papers, giving them ad- | 
ques- | 


vice as to who to see on legal 
tions and generally serving a 
medium for forming an acquaintance 
with American institutions. Ameri- 
canization courses are 
turough civic groups or 


as 


last 
a 


In the 
declared, 


be kept. 
Mrs. Gurney 
and patriotic work can 
on which, will vastly 
immigration problems. 


grant can 
analysis, 


carried 


| PLEA FOR ARMENIA 


net twice as much profit as was pro- 


SENT TO MR. WILSON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Kastern News Office 

New York—The Amer- 
for Armenian Inde- 


from its 


NEW YORK, 


' Wilson the subjoined appeal: 
HELENA, Montana—Prohibition en- | 


ber §, 


“In reply to our protest to you 
against the armistice terms granted 
by the Allies to the Turks, the British 
French governments made the 
following joint declaration, on Novem- 
1918: 

“*The aim which Great Britain and 
France have in view is the complete 


and final enfranchisement of the peo- 


liquor across the border from) 
up 


extremely. 


the 
by the Alligs to Armenia, the recogni- 
| which have been used to bring in sup- | = > bea 
a 
‘cannot be. used except on a few hizgh- ] 
Ways and these can be easily guarded. : 


NEW YORK—Miss Jeannette Ran-. 


kin, who was the first woman Repre- 


sentative in Congress, is now making 


’ 


a tour of the country, endeavoring to | 
bring about the passage of minimum | 


wage laws. 
SE 


FURS 
H. J. WILDE 


Master Furrier . 


Diplome d’honpeur de Paris 
Also do repairing and remodeling 


224 East tith Sr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


mm 


ples who have for so long been 
of national 
ministrations drawing their 
from the initiative and free 
of the native populations,’ 

“As the League of Nations - has 
asked your assistance in behalf of 
Armenia, we urge that you demand 
redemption of the pledees given 


authority 
choice 


." 


m \ 


The New Enlarged 


Toy Store 
ls Ready! 


More Toys and Better Toys Than 
Ever Before. 


Come to the Toy Store tomorrow 
bring the children. And remember, as 
large as this great.toy stock now is. it 
will dwindle to a very small one before 
Dec. 25th, NOW is the best time to 
choose the children’s Toys—many of the 
most popular playthings are marked at 
unusually low prices to encoufage early 
gift ois 


ee 


and 


—_- 


—- —=- zs; = 


‘hee Joues Fone G 


Main, Twelfth and Walnut ANS 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


i 


discussion 


iject chosen for the first 


showing | 


organized | trained 
provided in| 
the sc hools, and through these ayi in- | 
direct- contact with the recent immi-_| 


‘ ELECTRIC AND DIESEL | 
i; ENGINES TO BE TRIED! 


Op- | 
pressed by the Turks and the setting | 
zOyeroments and ad-| 


will be brought together for a month 


or six weeks to attend lectures by 
men of both national an international 
distinction, and to take part in atte 
and research in speci’ 
fields. 
International is the 
sessicn he- 
ginning on July 28, 1921, and this 
broad subject will be treated from the 
points of view of history, polities, in- 
dustry, commerce and _ institutions. 
While the lectures will not be open to 


relations 


the public, attendance at the confer-, 
ences and classes will be limited to! 
those who are members of the insti-. 
' tute, 


This membership will be re- 
stricted to members of college facul- 
ties and to those who are specially 
in the field of politics. 
anonymous gift will cover the 
pense for the institute for three years. 


lto The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Office 


Specia 
from 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
one | 


-—~Two American: cargo vessels, 
equipped with electricity and the 
other with Diesel direct gear engines, 
are to make a trip to the East Indies 
ang return, 
Harriman 

is operating them, 
pass the report on to the 
States Shipping Board, so that 
two kinds of motor power may 
compared. 

The Eclipse, the electricity equipped 
ship, has already left New York for | 
the East Indies and the William Penn, 
which is being equipped with Diesel 
ct will leave soon. ; 


Berkson Eran 


1108-1110 Main Street, Kaners City, 
Kansas City, Kans., ‘Washington, D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Shipping Company, 


be | 


c. 


Announce 


New Winter Modes 


in Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Separate Skirts and 
Millinery 


—o ee ee ers ee ee 


Memory lends an added charm to any- 

| thing nice! Soewhen men say, “Your 

' eopoking is just like I had when I was a 
boy” : know it must ke pretty tine. 


Vy 


1] bi Walnut st 


— 


%, 


AF in 


amene Cy 


hee 


Visit “The Old Cries Shop” 


Novelties, Wedding Presents, 
Gifts of all binds at 


Mrs. Wagner's” $ Cafetecia 


some of the best Cy i in is City, 
5008-0830 TROOST AVE. 


eub- 


An | 
ex- | 


reporting in detail to the. 
which | 
which will in turn | 
United | 
the | 


League of Ww yomen Voters. 


SAMOA GOVERNOR 
BLAMES DISTU RBERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monito 
from its Washington News (ffice 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Capt. Waldo Evans, U. S. N., 'Gov- 
ernor of Samoa, has made a report to 


the Navy Department to the effect that 


recent unrest among the natives there 
was due to the actions of certain navy 
officers and a United States 
One of the officers will be court-mar- 


‘tialed. 


The report of Captain Evans, as 


given out yesterday by the Navy De- 
partment, follows: 


“Have completed of 


court inquiry. 


aie —_ eee ee 


NO evideure of jeg financial or r po-| | 


— -— 


There are many 
splendid values 


in our 


Sale of 
Womens Apparel 


which will appeal to 


the stvlish dresser. 


© 


1020-22-24-26 Walnut 
KANBAS CITY. MO. 


| On Gilham Road at Thirty-first. 


= | Anes Farm Dairy Compagy 


| oo 
i 


‘ 
ee on 


a 


One of the ‘“West's”’ Finest and 

most up-to-date milk plants js 

now open for your inspection. 
Kansas City, 


All grades of milk aud cream Wholesale ‘aud 
retail. 


_ Both Phones _Weatport 851 


THE FIDELITY | | 
PLAN | 


to create or enlarge an 
estate will interest | 
you. Ask for booklet. | 


Trust Department 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
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' 


citizen. * 
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for 


COZY 


ment 


seal, 
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Warns iirions 


| ite “RY woman appreciates Furs both 

their 
comfort. 
the most acceptable. 
your selections 
where 
in quality 
variety of pelts 


There are stoles 
capes —and 
squirrel, 
a host of other valuable 


Now being offered at specially reduced prices, 


Fur Department—Third Floor 


Ft urs 


LULA 


Tet. 


regal beauty and for their 


AS a gilt they are among 
It 


in 


MINULY RAT 


is wise to make 


here our Fur denpart- 


you are assured the utmost 


and where vou have a wide 


from which to choose. 


and all in the latest style developments. 


chokers, 
in 
opossum —and 


, scarfs, collars. 


beautiful Fur coats fox. 


mink, mole, 


Skins. 


(2. GW wae oor 


KANSAS CITY. 


Are You 


Shopping 
For the 
Holidays Now? 


The Harzfeld Shops are 
brimful of gift sugges- 
tions. There are hun- 
dreds of things all 
about the store—de- 
lightful to give, charm- 
ing to receive, 


LORS 


KANSAS CITY 


PETTICOAT LANE, 


JOHN FRASER 


Merchaat Tailor 


Gates Building, T11 East 10th Street 


F KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Phones: Bell Main 111: Home Main 


_—~_—- 


7876 
Fe . COAL Call, 


KATZMAIER 


G, D, M. JONES, Sales Mer. 
Phones: 346 Bell, Grand—Home, Harrison, | 
RANSAS ARE a. 


Member , SDR 


. Florists’ 


A Great 
Apparel Sale 


Now in progress, includ- 
ing large groups of Women’s 
Suits, Dresses and Skirts. 
and Misses’ Suits 
and Coats. 


Dresses. 


This includes broken lines of 
much of our most fashionable fal] 
apparel, priced low for prompt 
disposal. 


JOKIN TAYLOR 


KANSAS CITY, 


~ 


DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 
MISSOURI 


Flowers 


URREY Ey netivcnse 
FLORIST to Any 


Part of 
the United 
Slates 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


the 


1017 Grand Avenue 


lelegrapbh 
| Delivery 


CENTRAL EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


“The Friendly Bank” 
1019 Grand, Kansas City 
Open All Day Saturday 


', 


‘(a 


A ileus 


athe 


bay! saga tif 
N. ~ 


pe Ly Ty: 


each 


“THE HOME OF ‘QUALITY 
3120-22 TROOST AV EEUE 


6905 Main Street 221 12th Street 
EANSAS CITY. m0. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 


) PAY are admittedly at a very low ebb, but! ‘COTTON PRICE PUT INDIA’S OUTLOOK IN “mand. It would certainly pay Amer- READJUSTMENT OF TAXATION OF LAND 


‘ican users of Hessians. and gunnies 


jobbers have postponed placing any | 
new orders to speak of until the sales- | ON TO SPECULATOR. to inquire into the possibilities o Ty Ti ' 
MILLS men who babe: been started or are : TRADE AND FINANCE drawing supplies pie as the in! LABOR SITUATION: IN GREAT BRITAIN 


about to start out to the trade with | iE ons re aE 
| oa tian Gov | dian mills, provided that these can gate : ae 
new season samples have been heard | SYP sosinanesants Publishes guarantee the requisite quality. Redistribution of Labor in United | 


er - from and some opinion can be formed | St 2 seinen ane ‘i . 
Slightly in atement Regarding Re Exchange Rates Add Complica- Cotton Industry States Is Indicated by Shifting Experiment With This Compli- 


|of the future course of business from et f ok 
the manner of receptions they receive. sponsibiiit or ] igure ; ’ : Raaund end si ; 
et, but Re- p } y 2 gures | Cotton spinning and weaving are f M Betw Indus: , 
ad ' , O en Detween industries f 
a Holds At 7 turn is expected, of wa Se ge _ tion to Business Which Is mainly concentrated on the Bombay as cated, and As Yet Unsolved, 
ge ° e fear, é -hou : : . . :j ; ' ‘ tae alt | Tr: 
"S arm of tee year ind a “ Bi | CAIRO, Egypt—Extravagant specu- Comparatively Dull in Jute side and an annual review of the) qo oi.i to rhe christian Science Monit Problem Unsuccessfully Tried 
urers ee 2 opener vaca | a seman lation after the armistice is declared : Bombay cotton industry says that the) “''fvgm its Washington News Office — ! \c 
tlh gmail end ad a ener thet have been responsible for the ad- and = Other General Lines pronte o ime Twenty hare reached WASHINGTON District of Columb Out by a Parliament “Act 
ee oo cestod that “| vance in cotton prices in 1919, which their highest point and that a steady etek: ae He 
an Science Monitor ee Dn a looked | C27 Ted the product to a point 300, |_|. bie Gi ae i : tc sharp decline must soon set in. ae 
| Massachusetts. — for vd Re ah chet meee! Ge ite ap- | per cent higher than normal, says a, — « apcegpens caveats nrietian Science Monitor | Those who have invested in cotton'to exhibit the 
tood out as the | pearance a | Statement regarding the crisis in the. CALCUTTA, India—All over the shares under the influence of the re- transition stage, the monthly report 
es en ri. | : cotton industry issued by the Egyp- | world the exchang e rates are present- | cent inflated dividends will find them- o¢ the Federal Reserve Board, 
| lian Government. The present world-| jing commerce ‘with a complicated selves Hard Bi whee the fall takes issued, states November, the question of a revis! 
'place, and there will probably be a hore n ae caine ro] ; | 
B U > taxation svstem Will come 


aia . T ‘NO . . : ; 
arkets. It has. FINAN( [Al ES wide check in expenditures, it says, _ bl NES . es ile , sai 7 | b 
problem. On November 5 the mark | great unloading of shares on the mar- ‘The employment index of the Bu- “* * ate , 
lore Congr has created interest 1! 


| has arrested speculation and *com- 
'pelled the owners of cotton to enter| W@5 2/9 to the pound sterling, a de-/| ket. The position is strictly analogous reau of Labor shows a shifting of men 7 pis _— , : : 
“ngliapd, where lant is eh A ve! 


t a reduction a4 Harbor and waterways improve- 
textile industry | ment and maintenance in the United | 
Before normal | States will require $78,; 907 665 for the the market. preciation of nearly 1300 pel cent on to that of the industry during, and between industries, which indicates a lig +34 or ay reonae’s neers ‘ 
ae fiscal year of 1921, according to esti- | The United States, it continues, its nominal value. The French franc immediately subsequent to. the great redistribution of demand and leaves ie 1909-10. e she baie ot wh 
of the mills can be VE -General Beacl vhi ¢ | “which last year bought one-third of ... -e ; American Civil War Then owing to . . presenting a budge hi 
- . mates or Major en ra ac - 4 i@é ‘ =" was vs to the pound sterling, a depre- t] . } vk; le , ] ‘ onlin 
Gerabie difference | of the army engineers, in the annual | the Esyptian crop, is now taking only oo oe aay ner cent, 1 its nominal aa ct TEE La, Gene asa 
ne ) : ‘ , ‘ tro , : ' ee rt is ‘ as ; a fabulous tee j or 
ved among man*' report. Recommendations include the ®@ Very insignificant quantity. rhis 2 D i. was at a fabuious price in Europe and 3 ; 
ime when such 4/ Boston district: Newburyport $2000; IS. exercising a very depressing effect value, The Austrian kroner was 1120 the Bombay cotton dealers, spinners, in unfilled orders, 
: ’ although there | Boston $40,000. upon prices. Emphasis should be to the pound sterling. or about 45 a and weavers realized enormous profits. look forward to prosperous’ condi- 
nj \ i. ‘ . ‘laid on the fac that the causes of cent to the kroner. Immediately affairs became more nor- tious ane ‘edic niv & Ww some 
ity of opinion 43|/ Thirty per cent of the New South! he fact tha ; s ¢ ss < re : i aff bee ind predict only a wholesome Seer peter, regan 25 
» cut, which will | Wales Australia, £4,000,000 6% e the fall in quotations are economic itherto the eastern dollars and Mal these profits vanished and there and reasonable readjustment In alle eae ees 2 psn, Basi 
) per cent. That, Oui 4 mg Ri deen publicly’ sub. | 2" world-wide, and, therefore, out- | rupees have maintained a high level, were many failures of Bombay mer-/) other lines of trade there is some un- .. Phas land-values Guty cid not 
2 @ return to the | scribed Meavide 70. per cent with the | Side the sphere of influence of the but the Indian rupee has lately expe- chants and acute distress among the! certainty and maladjustment of de- ‘8¢ economic rent of the 
f “On OR <j he /produci country *resen rices rienced a e6erious fall in value. In) Operatives. i SuUy gs s‘tuation is 
bone ‘ 1919, | underwriters. pr ng intry. _ Prese t P | id he ] on n ind and supply. ) 1! S tu tion i “Gh 
intain that the! The H .still leave a substantial profit for the the early part of 1920 the recom India generally appears just now to Seen in particular in the textile in- 7" 
in living costs. ‘ y a ce gl cultivator who works his’ own land, mendations of the Currency Commis- be moving toward a similar critica] dustry, where some mills ha he 
proximately on the | “#5 ag hg Se ts as been but anybody renting land on the;Sl0On were issued, and the Finance condition and the situation is not im-+ Closed down or are working on part : 
. . . 2 ‘ e ‘ ™ 2 4 4 a: “oe “ 3 3 : a | , birt applic : 
Some mill men | nformed i | er ernpes aermany IS basis of last year’s prices will be Minister of the Imperial Council proved by the sedulonus fomenting of ime schedule. In the agricultura! sore rhe chain | 
E scale of wares iat last ready nde ratily the =00,000,000 | faced by a great loss. If insolvency | Stated that they were forthwith to be’ unrest among the masses by Bolshevist rezions. on the other hand. the larg: ' zig that ae yer aiccal fame ie 
| BEC until the in- | suilder ere follows on -a considerable scale, it} carried into effect. The exchange and other agitators. crop yields have served to emphasize i agp Seiya . — tte: 
Yresume full-time A! the November 2 election in the! will affect most injuriously the coun- | value of the rupee was no longer io — the problem of marketing ‘and have _—— the land 
tt @ir opinions on/| United States the sum of $271,000,000 try, as well as the tranquillity of the be based on silver, but on the actual DIV D taken a pos'tion by the side of the The value of the land was to 
Mmiaining at least a, W8S voted by the electors of six states pegricurtural population.” world value of one-tenth of a pound | ENDS industrial situation in the ~ public | ‘@"67 [2 Auuy and assessed esa 
power among | for t the improvement of highways , ac- sterling measured in terms of the The Is. 3 du Pont de Neumours mind. This process Ot indu <trial and “— the ia NG ana so Mmuchn7 to l¢é Oil 
commercial readjustment is reflected Ings and improvement Puere wd 


change rose to 2s. 10d. per rupee.|regular quarterly dividend of 114 per im the relative decline of exportation. oe provided a tax payable as a trans 
me fer tax, and the land was then fr 


Biiend for goods. | Ghai bei *of Commerce. This expendi- 
os , is outside a tere will supplement the $272,800,000' BANKS COMPARISON #ovafortunately the date of the an-jc¢ent on the common stock. payable Coupled with the comparative falling 7 7 | 
— mill men fee] |fOr improvements authorized by 12. ‘nouncement had been unwisely fixed.| February 1 to stock of record Jan-/ Off in exports there has also come a Valued at the time of transfer, and 
)] oyees to provide ‘other states since 1918.- The federal! Combined Resources and Liabili- | It was the middle of the slack season uary 20; also 114 per cent quarterly SOmewhat lessened necessity for when ut hanced hands a tax of one 
\ployment through | S0vernment’s contribution to highway | | for exports from India, and, with no on the preferred stock, payable at the ‘famsportation. On a number of rail- fifth of the increase was to be paid by 

| ardless of mar- improvement in the same period is set ties of Twelve Regional Mem- | Counter moyement, the demand for same time. , 'roads there has been a reported de-. the owner selling ane land. 
° - _ . . ; : > Paac or hn » on Be ,¢ 
| sterling soon produced its effect and The Peerless True ‘k & Motor Corpo- cline in the number of men employed, Slay enter Sepcebiionc oi prt vs 


er.) at $160,000,000. 
; Wage euts and. Considération of a loan to Nicaragua bers of Financial System exchange fell almost as rapidly as it) pation has declared a2 quarterly div- Hartly due ‘to rearrangements and i | 
he raw material by New York bankers, which is being : ° a risen. In the middle of October | jqgend of 5 cents a share puede ble Jan- | CConomies of staff but partly also to pee cated and so many provision 
4 " : ‘ta ro . . : ree - P ‘ “fier : . ° ‘ ‘ 7 | P e ras ¢ | 3 » : ‘ . i < w= il« , a! «a i J < > ; i eo sat ani. Toes . : . : Made ror re» as tir that 7 vie , 
buyers unwilling negotiated by financial agents of tha: WASHINGTON, District of Columbia rupee was about 1s. 6d., and this uary 1 to stock of record December 1 a rather lower intensity of transporta- rerv skehe Rea gph provi Buds pate 


Business conditions have continued 
speciaito The (Christian S noe Mor 


LONDON, England—-The report tia! 


followi} he Americal ‘lections 


character stics of a 


the net result somewhat in doubt. Im included land values duties, was 


iuse of the memorabie mnflict 


the steel trade, despite some decline ° 
thi }] Piaget § 863i 
h 


industrial leaders 
ag the temeri! 


Which resulted in tts prerogatives 


provided tor a tax on 


: " 
fia f 


provements 


in the face of the (nominally) fixed tion dem: This sit 
i if ‘ é 7} .. . | . a +? c ( Ss 8 < .) & } [7 .. 
, ' Three Months afo a dividend of o) 35 1 demand. Chi liuation has, how that u ndeveloped tas wae liable for 


» situation clears ®*overnment, has been begun by the -—The combined resources and liabili- 
ve ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ’ on ae | 4 : . > - ° re , < oO 4 As re 2c 7 J — * ~ 5} ° ) > : . . . , ‘oc 
| seems more as-) Nicaraguan ( onegress in extraordinary ties of the 1? federal reserve banks oc. a. |. \ ilue of 2s. On Novem a share was declared » ever... ft nded to furthe, the process of teaeation , P 
oo Pe "ks ae ‘ , er ; > 7 ‘ac Ww h le ar —— foes Pi ta | RES axatio when the hbuildings lace 
sttom has been session. in the United States compare as fol- P ‘ : 1¢ Mig was worth 1s. &d., 91 The Lacteieeeas Sitesl Combans securing a better movement of freight ‘“s oe: ‘ piace 
a : @- : ; = ae a. below e gover -uart : = aa esa ex Sei a are ti - Gonvestii itt yn it became greater than its agri 
ue in a general, A drop of $5 per 1000 feet in the lows (last 000 omitted) : : is i ee need has declared the usual quarterly div- ind a reduction of congestion on rail- ltur: 7 ‘alue 
| sloth and in theisale price of Nov. 26, Nov. 19, Nov. 28 rate. This is despite the fact that the ,. eee ways. Goods have been shipped more “UlUral Valu 
© saie price of Spruce lumber bas been POV. SO, sVOVs £9, shO¥. est hare , ldend of 14s-per cent on the common y: ; The nroceed if the whole 
the total volume made in the Ottawa lumber market cesources- 1920 1920 iai9 © MYNarzgo on the export of Indian atneke nae Fes icici ins ~ ~  §teadily and in much larger volume e Se aR LESS =e earns 
\ . . —4° Sa ee »aa . Ac a ie < : . . ava - pecem ero SI "K . . , . ,aTr ’ , lin ; 
d with. first hand The reason for th . | ee Gold & gold ctfs $182,647 $170,266 $255,348 wheat has been raised, so that there : pa) i ( o I tO OCK | to noints of dest'nation, and there is so small that in Parliamen 
a ee: e reason toy the drop, it is stated. | (61a se : ie dete hie ; of record December 10 | eet berlain. the Chancellor of 
A 7 ; UE 1 F oe 7 _ s s (sold settiemt fd Wi probably he a large shipment to . less accumulation of ro0ds + waitin er ain. L Tie nanceilor ‘ay 
“ Oo g ve no ith- is que argely to the Inactive dealing P i ! 197 HO BTR mh Re ‘ ° . . T . \ *e . ree : d - ‘ = 4 < « _ . = “S ’ ‘ wey NS 
1 time resumption’ which has been goine on in tl —F OR Ba .. (Sites F085 §=69teeo | Great Britain, thus aiding -the -res- le Montana Power Company has shipment at the primary points of dis: “7®&@Ue'. 2 presentins mis ) 
rs . 6 : = 4 ) n le spruce (sold with for- to . . one ina rnan . to ‘ 4 + =m . ot , . : : 1s A ry : qg" ‘ fort +} ‘ 4 ‘ + 
5 ' ration of the rupee value act iared the usual quarterly divi- fantnee tawe ete. 1920, stated tha t Wa- 
; establishments. market for the past several weeks. eign agenc) 20,270 64.008 00,096 h; , rupee watue. Phe fa cends of 2 ey Roe : ‘ 7 tribution. All of these factors have } enealed ind 1, Tena cir ) 
that the Indian wheat markets are so: “ S OF 4 O1 per cent on the com- | combined to produce a better balance 2© 'ePEdtieG. and tne Preasury 
willing to repay any taxes which 


lancial difficulties eS ‘iil ee oaue 21 Tot gold held . | 
‘the Bilomers rd mel rh 1 recepaets hpi by banks < PPorer 45 og i133 a © the hands of one firm has. fecha tacinaeae ied ngeffvand fies bet ween production and consumption heen collected cince the tnceentio 

, today raises) Lancashi 1 Went ’ sh its ee Gold with § fed a ‘ | | nse, a narrowing influence on , i - ne cite as api January 2 and a more effective distribution of seg , gion : an , a n iam be: | 

. neashire, England, in the past three res agents .. 1,197,681 1,205. 148, the exchange side of wheat transac-° © Stock of record December 14. output both geographically and be- the act. The only land tax existing a 

The directors of the Wisconsin-| tween the varying branches of trade the present time producing revenue 

Minnesota Light & Power Company and industry.” ‘for the Treasury is a surviva! fron 

: the eighteenth century, and its tota! 


ther or not there months shows an average rate of 26 Gold redemp fd 162,181 re 133,587 , tions, otherwise the steadving effect 
Legal tender nts, : 
have declared the regular quarterly 
proceeds amount to only £2,000,000 


rous-reorgani- ‘¢ T : san aol pages SOT yer 
ri per cent. The rates varied from 10 Tot gold res.. 2,023,916 2, ’ yes would have been more apparent. 
ee | ssilver, etc .. 171,364 172, 6.025 Cheaper Food Possible i 
236 companies failed to pay a divi- SO °.180.2°8 9.159.666 p dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- RUSSIAN-GE RMAN : 
om 4 4 per veaP. 


Through with be- per cent to 600 per cent. Not one of 
| » Tot res ; he 195. "SO i 
1 ge ’ . ‘ . es sit > ——- st, ’ 
pang. SE TET On the other hand restricted ex- ferred stock payable December 1 to = 
Officials of the Greene Cananea Cop-. Sec by govt war ports of cereals from India undoubt- holders &f record November: 22. PRADE RELATIONS After being informed of these taxes, 
per Compaiuy have admitted that the obligations 1,192,200 1,158,907 1,736,033 |edly mean cheaper food supplies. par- The Colonial Finance Company has i ae we representative of Ene Cheer 
: science Monitior asked how the ear 


fimtied to decline ,,;,0. ther *43.230 1.514.467 478.176 ticulerlv 
be . bay setivity mines and smelter of the Cananea a ane ht it ee ee ; ticularly in the western and north- declared the regular quarterly divi- special to The Christian Sci 
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. David B. Ogden 
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Hughes, Sherman. 
Lothrop Withing- | 


ae of Directors is a Board of five. 


isted since Mrs. Eddy’s death in 1910— 


Hereafter in referring to our clients I|for there has been no change since— 


not mean thereby to 
John VY. Dittemore, 
defendant, 
rector, and who is represented by 
distinguished counsel on my left. 


In connection with our answer, on 


inserted, and I presume has been in 


‘each case, a copy of the Church Man- 


ual, its &S9th edition, which is the 
authoritative Manual of the Church, 


The answer of Mr. 
‘defendant is found beginning on page 
The rule to the Master for the 
‘hearing is found on page 75, follow- 
ing the answer of Mr. Dittemore. 
connection with that rule, which is 
found on page 73, in which he dis- 
the right of the Master to 
make rulings of law, and in which he 


usual form. 
the Master cunnot do is to 
eral rulings of law as to 
since “it was 
Master's duty to find the facts 
and not rule upon their legal effect.” 

The order of @eference to the Mas- 
in the usual form is printed on 
page 76: “To hear the parties and 
their evidence, to find the facts, and 
report the same to the court.” 

The Master's report foliows, anday & 
ning on page 77. The date when 
was filed was March 6 of the senate 
year. The Master's report is filed by 
a motion that was filed by us as rep- 
resenting the Directors; that 
made before the Master, asking 
to reopen the case to hear 


the effect 


him | 


Dittemore issue. of which I shall | 


speak more at length later on. 
motion was denied. 

On page 76 you will find that, 
behalf of the Directors, we made 
motion to set down for hearing the | 
ease of Dittemore v. 


on 


in Eustace v. Dickey. , 
That causes me to say just a word at, 
this time, that there is involved in 


these proceedings, in the Eustace case, 


draft report 


issue. 

Mr. Dittemore up to March 17, 1918, 
was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. He was removed on that date. 


that the proceedings by which he was 
removed might be declared of no legal 
effect. 
to the same master, and in view of the 
fact that there was a question as to 
who were the directors of the Church, 
as stated in the plaintiff's bill in the 
Eustace case, wherein it is stated that 
Mrs. Knott and Mr. 
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cases be heard together. 
the reason for these motions, 
appears from them, they 


ne the hearings in the matter of the 
Dittemore case. 
denied. On page it 
that we made a motion to set down for 
hearing the case of Dittemore vv. 
Dickey, and to suspend the settling 
of the draft report in 
Dickey until that case had been heard. 
That also was denied. 

This is followed by the objections of 

Mr. Dittemore to the Master's report. 
They are very brief and found at the 
bottom of page 149. His objection 
was— 
“to the master’s finding and ruling, 
however expressed, that the Christian 
Science Board of Directors did not 
have general supervisory power over 
the trustees of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society: and in so far as 
the master has found or ruled that the 
Christian Science Board of Directors 
had no power or authority to declare 
vacant the offices of all three trustees 
of the Christian Science 
Society, or for a proper reason to 
declare vacant the office of any one of 
them, this defendant objects to said 
finding and ruling.” 

Exception was saved on those objec- 
tions. 
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objections are followed on 
page 151 bv the objections which the 
defendant Directors whom we repre- 
sent took to the Master’s report. They 
number some hundred and more. 

I may say that in general we were 
entirely satisfied with the findings of 
the Master where he confined himself 


to | 


to findings of fact. They were based 
‘largely on legal documents’ and 
irceords 
| pute. But what we have objected to 
is the constant and successive rulings 
of law which the Master made in his 


‘report, which we claim it was un- 


necessary for him to make in order to. 


find any facts stated in_the report, and 
we claim were not in accordance with 
the law. 

With very few exceptions, so far as 
bis findines of fact are concerned, 
they confirm everything which we 
‘contend for. 

Our exceptions based on those ob- 
|jections, numbering fifty-two in all, 
‘are found on page 79 and following. 
These exceptions a 
defendants’ motion made in both the 
Dittemore case and the Eustace case, 
and filed in the court, 
Master be directed to 


he decided or made a report 


Eustace .case. This motion came 


$4. 

| Our appeal from that decision is 
found on page 85, and the motion to 
confirm the Master’s report by 
plaintiffs is found on page 85. Then 
comes a list of exhibits. 
jwill be almost essential to refer to in 


order to determine where the exhibits | 


are to be found, but bv reference to 
this list of exhibits which comes just 
before the exhibits in the record, it 
will be easily discovered where each 
exhibit is to be found in the record. 
| } direct vour Honors’ attention to 
the fact that one of the exhibits, the 
| Manual 


On April 29 he brought his bill, asking | 


page 49 your Honors will find a little: 
slip, where there is supposed to be! 


Dittemore as a's 
‘cordance’ with 
they bear, 


Mr | subject to which they relate. 


Justice Loring filed a memorandum in, 


which 
the Ist 
'other important deed is the deed con- | 
| stituting 


| 


| Which the property of the Church was 


f 


Was | 


evidence in the matter of the so-called | | 


That | exhibits 


| 


| Rowlands. 
itroversy from September until the fol- | th 
cause ey 
Dickey, and sus- | oe eh ee ee ee ‘they have been appointed by the Court 
have | 
‘preat 
-and 


pending the settling of the Master ‘5 | attention. 


what js designated ag the Dittemore|Can be stated in the 


‘while there are 


directs that the rule shall issue in the ‘ie this appendix of 


' ¥ 7 e says whati,.,. 

On page 74 he ee ed “hibits, 

‘weet ‘made, 

| deeds 
the | 


only | 


shall call ‘them the Directors, but I do/|is found on page 49 in the slip. The 
include Mr.' other manuals are on the clerk’s desk, 
who is made a/| having been by agreement of all coun- 
as claiming to be a Di-|sel placed in the custody of the clerk. 


There are some eight or ten of them 


that the Master makes a part of his’ 
litigation a world-wide circulation by | before your Honors in this matter, we and Christian 
Then there | claim that it was not properly an issue states, as appears from the record, at- | 


report. 


The next exhibit I should direct. 


your attention to, because it is a pho- | 
tographic copy of the deed of 1898, the 
/trust deed under which the plaintiffs | 
claim, and the fundamental important | 
‘document in the case. 


The exhibits have been grouped, 
not chronologically, and not in ac- 
the numbers which 


fore we have Exhibit 2, the first 
printed exhibit, the dee@of Mrs. Eddy 
of 1892, to which I shall refer more 
particularly hereafter; but I ask your 
Honors now to have in mind that 
many deeds printed 
among these ex- 
to which reference may be. 
the two fundamental important 
in connection with this whole | 
matter, 
which the Church 


she constituted 


Directors, or which was the first step distinct publisher, 


in constituting the Church directors, 
is this Exhibit 2, and 
day of September, 1892. 


the trust, a 
copy of which 1 have just referred to. 


Following the deed of Mrs. Eddy by 


conveyed to certain men who were, as 
staied in the deed, 
of a church in accordance 
a body corporate, comes the | 
| trustees’ yecord of the meeting of Sep- | 
tember 11, 1918. This, so far as the | 
show, is the beginning 
and controversy 
to the removal 
The 


the dispute 


led finally of Mr. | 


They are to be found on 
the following pages of the exhibits 
running as far as page 46, not includ- 
ing the whole of ~p-ge 46. They state 
‘the controversy probably better than 
limited 

which given to counsel, although 
the counse} feel very appreciative of 


is 


but in accordance with the' 
There- | 
exception of the works of Mrs. 


is dated | 
The | 


photographic | 


with the} 


| publishers 


; 
' 


i 


which | in Concord, New Hampshire. 


/as 


to be the directors | Will of Mrs. Eddy, 


There is the Der Herold der C bristian| 
Science, a German paper, 
been published for a number of years, 
and was the next paper established | 
by Mrs. Eddy and published by 
Trustees. 


Then there was established | ‘might be put in; 


was going to make that an issue in 


that has |that case, which we thought was en- seeks to uphold, as does Mrs. 


tirely unnecessary, to have him reopen 
the case in order that the evidence 


the |in regard to Mr. Dittemore’s dismissal of directors, 


and he absolutely 


the Christian Science Monitor, a daily. refused to do it. 


that had ‘until the beginning of this 


reason of its character. 
was established last a French Herald, 


which also is published by these trus- 
tees, all of which were published | 
under the authority of the Church | 
authorities, and all of which have been | 
found to be the organs and periodicals 

of the Church by the Master. 

They also published the entire 
Christian Science literature, with thea 
Eddy 
deed was 


When the trust 


was a 


herself. 
made there 
them. 
works, but they 
other Christian 


were to publish al. 
Science literature. 
Therefore they have been in fact the 
of the only 
Christian Science literature, with 
-exception of certain works of 


the 
Mrs. 


are the deed of Mrs. Eddy by | Eddy, the publishing of which she kept 


as she lived, the 
Dut which 
her will, when she died 
in 1910, to trustees, and by arrange- 
ment with those trustees this 
lishing society is now also publishing 
those books. So that at the present 
time they are publishing all the litera- 
ure of Christian Science, and were at 
the time this litigation started. 


herself as long 


LO 


given under 


I may say that the trustees under the | 
so far aS their mem- | 
i bership is concerned, are the directors 


of the Church—that is, those who were 
(directors in 1919, when this removil 
took place—and to them was added to 


of | them a sixth, Mr. Fernald, who lives 


That is. 
the trustees under the will, five of the 


letters of this con- | six, are the same as the directors were, 


but they occupy the positions not be-| 
| way interfering with its managemen:. 


are directors. but because 


trustees under the will. I 
already stated that the defendants are 


ithe Board of Directors of the Christian 


time | 


.the fact that they have been allowed. 


by the order 


) 


‘upon the trust deed of 1898. 
clude 
Hanna, and it begins on page 5l. 
Dittemore both | 


claimed to be, it directed that the two) | 
‘include letters from the original trus- 


tees showing how they considered the | 
have not) 


been heard together so far as complet- | 
the exhibits up to page 
That motion was, 
will be found: 


amount of for presenting this 


case. 


time 


of the Court an unusual, 
determine 


This correspondence is followed by | 


The Court referred this case exhibits relating to the organization 
.of the 


Then follow exhibits 
construction placed 
They in- 
to Judge 
They 


Church. 
relating to the 
Mrs. Eddy’'s letter 
include Mrs. Eddvy's 
deed, etc., made at the 


paper, 


tinte. They 


trust and interpreted it from the be- 
ginning 
59. 
and thereafter relate to the increase of 
membership of the Board of Directors. 


On p.ge 60 are found the resolutions 


‘dismissing Mr. 
‘resolution 
bustace Vv. | 


‘Baker Eddy, 


Rowlands, and also the 
On page 161 by which Mr. 
was dismissed. 
740 is the will of Marv 
and following that is a 
plan of Church properties and several 
pages of deeds and extracts of deeds 
running from page 73 to page 90. 
I may say that the deeds are 
here arranged chronologically, 


Dittemore 
exhibit 


not 
the 


‘reason being that they were grouped 


Publishing | 


according to the special piece of prop- 
erty that they referred to. It pro- 
duces a little confusion in drawing 
any conclusions from them. We have 
therefore placed a list of them chrono- 
logically at the end of our brief giving 
the inferences, as we think. to be 
drawn, or at least statine the facts 
from which we think inferences mar 
be drawn. 

[ may say right at the start, how- 
ever, that in this litigation there is no 


question of title involved. There is 


“no issue of title of any property, and, 


‘aS Wwe 


believe, everything from that 


plan, inciuding the plan and the deeds 


about which there was no dis- | 


are followed by the. 


asking that the | 
hear all the, 
evidence in the Dittemore case before | 
in the | 


before a justice of this court and the | 
motion was denied, as found on page. 


the | 
be, 
This list it. 
seribe, giving them information. 


of the Church as it hgs ex- | Mrs. 


that follow it, 


Eddy 
~The 


Society. 
the 


nal, 


tain 


ure, 


Society. 


could be left out of the 
immaterial and _ bearing 
strictly on no issue in the case. 
Master refers to them, and 
we may have occasion to 
them briefiv later on. 

The Christian Science Publishing 
Society is not a society in the signifi- 
cance that that term 
used. It is merely three Trustees. 
and those three trustees owe their 
existence to the trust deed of Mrs. 
of 1898,—-January 25th, 1898. 
plaintiffs therefore wre some- 
times called the Publishing Society of 
the Church, They are sometimes 
called the Trustees of 
They are sometimes called 
Trustees under the deed of 1898. 
It is all one and the same thing. 

Thev publish, however, for the 
Church, the Christian Science Jour- 
which is monthly, That had been 
in existence long before these trustees 
were appoinied. It belonged to Mrs. 
Eddy, and was started by her. It is 
an official organ of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church. 
tian Science Quarterly, 


case as 


therefore 


refer to 


is 


which con- 


whether or not they 


a gift} 


Science Church. 
is as to the words “defendants,” and 
that is not a controversy, because if 


you will notice the requests for relief | 


that are made in the plaintiffs’ bill. 
they do not ask that the Court shall 
who the Directors are of 


the Church, 


against all six of the defendants be- 
cause two of them claimed to he di- 
rectors, the Court not finding it neces- 
sary to determine that questi8n as to 
were, inasmuch 
as they claimed to be, in order to give 
the temporary relief that was re- 


quested. 


, and matters of this kind take | 
Page 59 | 


In the prayers in the plaintiffs’ bill 
it is to be noticed that with one ex- 
ception they do not refer to the de- 
fendant directors, that they 
refer to the “defendants 
the defendants be restrained and en- 


‘joined, etc. 


hot 


_AWo 


We have claimed. and we = still 
claim, that the question as to whether 
or not Mr. Dittemore was removed is 
properly a question in this case, 
and that the Eustace case could have 
been decided by the Master without in 
any wise touching upon that question. 
Let me -make it clear. On the same 
day, March 17, 1919 (last year) the 
board of directors, for reasons which 
they thought necessitated their 
in the discharge of their duty, 
resolutions. One was a 


passed 


tion that removed Mr. Rowlands from 


the Publishing Seciety. That led to 
the litigation of the Eustace suit, for 
while it is called the Eustace suit, and 
not the Rowlands suit, it is because 
Mr. Eustace was a co-trustee, he had 


been the lonzest on the board, and his 


‘the fact 


The | 
board 
power 


generally | 


The Publishing | 


and 


They publish the Chris-_ 
‘director 


tains all of the lessons which are read | 


Schools and in 
eervices. It is not 

published to con- 
It pub- 


the Sunday 
churches at their 
something that 
tain new or original matter. 
lishes solely the extracts from the 
Bible, and from Mrs. Eddy’s works 
that are to be read at services on cer- 
days throughout the vear, 
the editors of that quarterly simply 


in 


is 


and 


the | 
co-directors 
He did not 


name leads among the three trustees; 
but the Eustace suit, so-called, 
founded on the fact that the directors 
removed by resolution Mr. Rowlands 
as trustee of the Publishing Society. 

The Dittemore case founded on 
that on the same date the 
for reasons which it regarded 
justifying but obliging it 
to do so, removed Mr. D'éttemore, one 
of their own number. on their own 
of directors, acting under the 
and authority given to them in 
the Church Manual. So that the 
Dittemore case founded on Mr. 
Dittemore’s removal as a director. 

The Eustace case is founded on Mr 
Rowlands’ removal as a trustee. 

And the reason why the plaintiffs. 
when thev brought their bill. said that 
they did not know whether Mrs. 
Knott or Mr. Dittemore was a director 
and therefore made them both de- 
fendarts, was becaus? after the di- 
rectors had removed Mr. Dittemore as 
a director, thev elected Mrs. Annie M. 
Knott. who had been for many vears 
devoted to the cause of Christ’an 
Science, and as an editor of its papers 

-they made her a director, and since 
that tinie, as the report shows, Mr. 
Dittemore has not acted as a director, 
Mrs. Knott has acted /as_ the 
cairector. 

We claim 
whether or not 


is 


is 


board, 
as not only 


is 


ass 


that the question as to 
Mr. -Dittemore was a 
could not be decided in the 
Eustace case unless he brought a 
cross-bill as between himself and his 
determine his rights. 
He waited for six 


to 
do so. 


‘weeks. and then he broneht a separate 


bill, 


known as the Dittemore case, 


which bas not been heard by.the Mas- 


ter 


: 
, 


never filed any report, 


determine what selections they shall | 


and the Quarterly is sent to the 


a hearing, 


Christian Scientists and all who sub-. 


It is thus seen that the Church ser- 
vices are in a measure. a large meas- 
absolutely dependent upon the 
that is published bv 
There is the 
Science Sentinel, which was not 
existence at the time the trust 
started, 


Quarterly 


in 
was 


although he was 
upon which he has 
and which he 
has failed and refused to set down for 
because the Master says 
that the Dittemore 
issue in 


completely, 
ordered to hear it; 


that he thinks 
question an 


is 


ease and that therefore he must find 


it there: a conclusion to which 


admits he did not come until a!! the 


the | 
Christian | 


but which was started under | 
Eddy’s directions shortly after.' every way possible to have him, 


had been put into the 
Eustace case: a conclusion which he 
knew we did not assent to, because 
we took exception to it when he made 
the ruling, and we endeavored in 


if he 


evidence 


restriction upon |. 
They were not to publish her | 
on matters bearing on the Dittemore 


ithe 
authorized | 
| removed,— 
| basing his rulings on the Manual 
/we would not object 
‘as 
were. 
‘that we can satisfy your 


pub-- 


we had no opportunity to go into, 


| authorities 
Church 
with the publications and literature of 


The only controversy | 


and in fact they obtained | 


on an ex-parte hearing an injunction | 
| they 


‘if they 
, not 


simply | 
* and ask that 


| by 


action | 


resolu- | 


the Eustace | 
‘reasons which hava never 
he | 


So that, so far aS that case comes 


in the Eustace case, and, if it was not, 


‘the Le Héraut de Christian Science,| then bis findings in regard to it are to! those members to protect their rights. 


be disregarded. We claim that it was 
not necessary to be decided for any 
purposes of the Eustace case. We 
claim that if it waS an isstie in the 
‘Eustace case, then, the procedure of 


i the Master was such as to defeat jus- 


tice. because his procedure was such 
us did not end pas us to put in the 
evidence on “and he himself says 
that the case ra never been formally | 
opened, and it was admitted that there 
was other evidence to be introduced | 


But he says, nevertheless, upon 
evidence as presented, that. he 
Dittemore was not properly 
first. as a matter of law, 
* and 
if he had left it 
a matter of law, because that is 
open to us to argue here, and I think 
Honors that 
but he 
ques- 


case. 


finds Mr. 


conclusion was wrong; 
and he found on 
of réasons and 
gone into 
and which 
bv 
reason of the peculiar situation which 
arose in the Eustace case. 

the bill brought bythe trustees, 
the plaintiffs in this case, the Eustace 
case, seeks not only to have Mr. Row- 
lands’ removal declared null and of 
no effect, but it also seeks, through the 
relief that-it asks for, to prevent the 
of the Christian Science 
from in any way interfering 


his 
went further, 
tions of sufficiency 
of motives, which were not 
by the defendant directors, 


Now, 


the Publishing Society,—from in any 
In,other words, it seems to absolutely 
divorce the publishing house of this 
church from the church. itself. 
to make it entirely independent, 
under the three trustees, with no con- 
trol existing in the church ove? the 


Official organs or the publishers. 


The first broad question, then, that | 
arises in the Eustace case is whether 


or not the Christian Science board of 


the 
Row- 
or not 
to remove 


directors had on March 17, 
day when they did remove Mr. 
lands, we claim——whether 
had the legal power 
him from his position as a trustee of 
the Publishing Society; and. secondly, 
had such power, whether 
Was lawfully exercised. 


1919, 


as 


it 


plicated case,—those two questions. 
But incidentally the Master has gone 
into sO many other matters that it re- 
quires a Jong statement to show the 
facts bearing upon all the matters 
upon which he has made findings. 

I might say that incidentally, while 
those are the two questions involved. 
reason Of the relief asked for by 
the trustees, it involves not only the 
question of the legality of the removal 
of Mr. Rowlands, but it also involves 
the question as to whether or not the 
Church has any authority whatsoever. 
even a vestige of authority, over the 
Publishing Society, which for over wal) 
vears has published its literature, not 
only under the Deed of Trust. but 
under the By-Laws, which are the 
fundamental law of the Church. 

If the bill is dismissed. of course t he 
Dittemore issue does not arise in any 
Way, Shape or manner. 

[ have referred to the rule under 
which this matter was referred to the 
Master, which was the usual rule. 
limiting it to finding the facts and re- 
porting the same to the court. An 
attempt to enlarge this rule was de- 
nied by Mr. Justice Loring: and later 
on, aS shown by the Master's report. a 
motion was presented to the Court to 
enlarge the rule, and that was with- 
drawn at the suggestion of the Court. 
So that the rule stands as original] 
issued. 

Upon the filing of the Master's re- 
port there is evidence that comes bde- 
fore your Honors, to he at least in- 
ferred from the many proceedings 
that were brought, and from the plead- 
ings in them, that his report had cre- 
ated a great d’sturbance in the Chris- 
tian Selence field. The members of 
the Church gathered in various places, 
New York committees here 
through Mrs. Hulin, and petitioned «no 
intervene, on the ground that their 
rights as members in the Chureh were 
heinge jeopard'’zed by the findings of 
the Master, who seemed to make find- 
ings which took awav the authority of 
those whom the Christian Science 
Church had made its authorized board 

directors; iit seemed to take awav 
the very foundations of their govern- 
ment, and to question the leeality of 
what had been done: and so they came 
here to assert their rights. Other mat- 
ters were brought. Mr. Kranthoff. who 
up to the time of the filing of the Hulin 
petition had been one of the connsel 
for the directors, became Wimself a 
netitioner, seekine to renresent mem- 
bers—done, it is onlv fair to say. after 
he had taken himself awavt as an at- 
torney for the directors-—done with- 
out the corsent of the wishes of the 
directors, so far his appearance 
was concerned: and ever since, everv 
action thathe had taken been 
taken absolutely not only without the 
‘consent of those who had emnloved him 
formerly. but withont their knowledee 
until the action ws taken. T am 
not saving this either to eommend or 
to reflect on Mr. Krauthoff: [. 
ing it as a fact which cannot be denied 
Mr. Krauthoff does not in any sense 
represent the direetors since, - for 
apne dred of 
enunse] at 


came 


as 


has 


Im Sov- 


He withdrew 
the time of the 
Hulin petition. and 
has heen dore on his own at 
ahsolutelv. with neither the wish nor 
the consent of the dirertaoars. hit. 
the most nart. if their wishes had heen 
consulted, absolutely contrarv to them. 


Ps 
nrecentec 


record. 
. oO OF 


what he he« dane 


Sarit v. 


or | 
| That | 
is really all that there is to this com- | 


Marv 


reorganized 


the. 


for | 


‘they 


in his position, 
Hulin’s 
petition, not the board of trustees, but 
the authority of the Church, nd board 
its powers, as the con- 
‘stituted authority of the Cneval 


The Attorney-General, at the in- 
stance of Illinois Christian Scientists, 
Scientists of other 


| kone yet Mr. Krauthof, 


tempted to come in at the relation of | 


lie wae denied that right, but the 
Court made the suggestion to him 
that if he thought that the rights of 
the members, or rather if he 
that the public's rights, the public 
beneficiary of this public charitable 
trust—if he thought that their rights 
were to be affected. he should bring 
nis original bill himself: and, aciing 
‘under that suggestion of the Court, 
the Attorney General, it must be pre- 
sumed. after the most careful and 
considerate investigation of ali the 
matters involved. brings his bill, ask- 
ing that the authority of the directors 
and the authority of the Christian 
Science Manual be upheld, and that 
this trust of the trustees of 1898 be 
construed in accordance with the di- 
rections in the Manual. which had 
always been followed, and in accord- 
ancé with the construction which had 
always been placed upon 
Deed until these plaintiffs sought 
change it, beginning in September, 
1918, 

So that there 


> 


0) 


stands before this 
Court no one except the three trustees 
alone seeking to a decision of 
this Court as to the intent of a legal 
document that is absolutely 
to all that’ we know of the 
which Mrs. Eddy for twelve 
afterwards—the donor—construed the 
instrument,— that we know as 


get 


way 


all 


to the way in which al! their prede-| 
‘ilar to deacons and wardens 


cessors as trustees had construed it,— 

‘to all that we know as to the way in 
which they had conetrued it previ- 
ous to this trouble in 1918—-they stand 
‘alone, seeking. that 
be placed upon their deed; and 
against them, seeking the interpreta- 
tion for which we stand are all the 
other parties that have sought to in- 
tervene, and whose matters come be-'| 
fore your 
|-various wayé,—on demurrers, on mo- 
‘tions, ete 

It is significant of the feeling of the 
Christian Science Church, of its re- 
spect for the laws of Mrs. Eddy, and 
‘of the justice, the equities, of the 
case, that the opinion of the Church 
should be unanimously expressed 
Sustaining the authority of the direc- 
tors, and against the 
the plaintiffs, the trustees. 

As to the Master’s report, I have 
stated that our objections to it are 
not on his findings of fact, with one 
or two exceptions, which I shall refer 
to, and where we claim that his find- 
ings of fact are refuted by the evi- 
dence which he reports: they are to 
the fact that apparently he could not 
dissociate himself from his long cus- 
tom of writing an opinion instead of 
a finding of fact. He decided, and 
then he wrote an opinion to support 
his findings. and endeavored to make 
everything fit, so far as possible, that 
opinion; and in doing that he went 
cutside the realm of the Master under 
the rule, and he made numerous rul- 
ings of law, entirely unnecessary, and 


'we believe entirely erroneous. 


to the Christian Science 
Court. I assume, takes 
the fact that Mrs. 
Eddy was the founder of the religion 
of Christian Science. During her life- 
time she was Jits recognized leader. 
Whatever Mrs. Eddy said in regard to 
the Christian Science movement was 
law. Her followers had that respect 


Now, 
Church, the 
judicial notice of 


as 


_and love that no one ever questioned 


a direction that she gave or a sug- 
gestion that she made. She founded 
the Christian Science Church in 1879. 
It was designed. in her words, to 
commemorate the Word and Works of 
Our Master. and which should rein- 
State primitive Christianity and its 
lost element of healing. That Church 
was chartered. That was forty-one 
vears ago. In 1892 Mrs. Eddv, thirteen 
years after the original organization 
of the corporate Church, reorganized 
the Church, caused it to be reorgan- 
ized, if you please, as a voluntary re- 
ligious association. It had been a 
corporation. It was dissolved. She 
wished it to take the form of a volun- 
tary religious association. There 
were several steps incidental] ‘to that 
reorganization, as there would be in 
the reorganization of any church. The 
record shows that it was reorganized 
in September. The first step, so far 
as apperrs on the record, ag would 
naturally be presumed from the cir- 
cumstances, was that Mrs. Eddy made 
a deed of property to be used for 
church purposes and that is the deed 
of 1892. to which I have referred as 
one of the chief deeds, one of the two 
chief deeds, to be borne in mind. 

Let me call your attention to that 
Deed. T am reading from the copy 
of it which is found on page 26 of the 
record, where it is printed in large 
type, and it annears in finer type 
among the exhibits at the end of the 
record. It was a Deed of Trust from 
Baker G. Eddv of Coneord in 
the Courtv of Merimack and State 
o¢ New Hampshire, to Ira 0. Knapp. 
William B. Johnson, Josenh >. Easta- 
man, and Stephen A. Chase. Your 
Honors will notice that each of those 
‘four were of Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Eddy, as anpears from this Deed. in- 
tended for these men who were taking 
her property a3 grantees to become. 
as soon the reorganization was 
perfected, a Board of Directors of the 
chureh, having duties 
to wardens and deacons, to 
the end that they might hecome a 
hedy corporate under the statutes of 
Massachusetts, being Section 1 of 
Chapter 39 at that time, which makes 
aeacons and wardens and similar 
officers of churches bodies corporate 
for the purpose of holding rea! estate. 
etc. 

The provision of the statute is that 
must be Massachusetts citizens. 


“Ag 
eo 


similar 


thought | 


Was the trust”? 


the Trust, 


opposed »: 
in | 
years | 


interpretation to’ 


Honors in connection with | 
| this litigation at the present time in| 
from 
‘to be 


in| 


contentions Of | 


Eddy, although of 
Concord at that time, included no one 
but Massachusetts citizens among her 
grantees, and thereby complied wit! 
that portion of the statute. 
cfaim she eomplied with every 
tion of it. 

Your Honors will 
describes them, as it says in the con 
veyving clause. as trustees, but as 
trustees as hereinafter provided, 
ty their legitimate 
Office forever. The 
that the four trustees 
der the Deed trustees 
they did not become 
directors, therefore it 
to see how she refers to them 
She only once refers them as: 
trustees. In every other p in this 
Deed she refers to them as grantee 
Or as a board of directors W hat 
First, she ‘ribes 
has ever si 
purposes, 
Street in 
(Chris 
She 


‘Therefore Mrs. 


WwW 


pot 


as 


notice that she 


and 
successors 
Master 
_became 
only, 


finds 
ul 
that 
board of 
importan'! 
here 


a 
is 


to 


is " 
iat 


desi 
nee Hee '} 
and .which 
Boston, and 
tian Sclen: 
this 
upon following .expre 
trust and conditions which the 
grantees by accepting this Deed agree 
and covenant for themselves and the 
in office’ 


a 


the 
used 


is 


land, which 
for church 
Falmouth 
where the origina! 
Church is located 

“nade 


On 


says 


the 


Successars 
trust 
Successors 


and fulfil. 


not successors of 

and their 
lully perform 
1. Said grantees shall be kn 
the ‘Christian Science Board of 
Directors, and shall constitute a per 
petual body of cerporation under and 
in accordanee with Section 1, Chapte! 
29 of the Public Massa 
chusetts.” 

That is now Section 1 
af the Revised Laws. 
ute to which I have 
says that the officers of 


off, 


iD 


WT 


as 


Statutes of 
Chapter 

and is the stat 
referred, which 
a church sim 
shal! 

corporate for the purpose of 
church 


hea 
a body 
holding real estate of a 
society. 

Now 


or a 


she on to sav: 
“Whenever a vacancy 
Board” 
Again she usés‘the term “‘Board 
——“the remaining members,” et: 
In Davnesanh 2 she says: 
“Said Board shal! within 
the date hereof build or 
built upon said lot of 
suitable and convenient church 
fice, the cost of which shal] not 
less than fifty thousand dollars.” 
One of the duties of wardens ig the 
care of church property and the ere 
tion of church buildings. 
“When said church building 
pleted said Board shall elect a pastor. 
reader or speaker to fill the pulpit.” 
Those are duties - similar those 
which are conferred on wardens and 
oftentimes on deacons. 


£OesS 


five vear: 
cause 
land a 


ed 


De 


is_ com 


to 


shall 
building to 
etc. 
Dir 


‘Said Board of Directors 
suffer or allow any 
erected upon said lot,” 
The said Board of 
trustees— 


ectors—-nof 

“—-shall not allow or permit in said 
church building any preaching 
other religious services which sha!) 
not be consonant and in strict har- 
mony with the doctrines and practi: 
of Christian Science.’ 
Again: 

“The congregation which 
Ship fn said church shal] 
‘The First Church of ( 
tist.’ 

When 
firs 
church, 


‘) 


shall vror 
be stvled 
‘hrist, Scien- 
church held 
reorganized 
month that the 
peptember 23 


her reorganized 

meeting 
in this vers 
Deed was given. on 
they took that name. 

“Said directors shal] 
mortgage,” etc. 
Again: 

‘Said Directors 


its 


as a 


not seil or 


shall maintain reg 
ular preaching.” The duties are the 
Same as those of deacons 

“Whenever said Directors shal! 
determine that it iS inexpedient 1 
maintain preaching.” ete.,—then the 
title must come back. That was sub- 
sequently changed by antther 
to which, however, no reference need 
be made this time. And you wil 
find in the habendum clause t} 
it “said grantees and their 
cessors in office.” That occurs in 
habendum clause and in the covenan 
clause four times. Nowhere do 
find the term “successors in ¢ 
It significant. Your Honors 
notice probably that the Notary Pub 
lic who Mrs. Eddy’s acknow! 
edgement to that deed is R. FE. Walker 
one of the present Justices f the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
Can there be any doubt that he ad- 
vised her that with the completion o! 
the reorganization of that Church 
that Board of Directors or those 
grantees would become a body cor- 
porate? And if they become a body 
corporate then they had the right to 
increase their numbers, which is one 
of the questions raised by the Master 
iv his report. 

The giving 


‘> 


deed 


at 
lat 
is Suc- 


the 


we 
rust. 
is wil 


takes 


) 


of that Deed was fo'- 
fowed bv the meeting of the Church. 
which is found on page 46 of the ex- 
hibits at the end of the book. That 
is a record of the firet meetin=. A! 
that meeting there is recorded the 
fact that eleven were present. Vari 
ous parties elected as members 
of the Church, and parties were electe: 
as First Members of the Church The 
tearm “First Members” something 
that I ehall have to cal! your atten- 
tion to at length hereafter. Tenets 
were adopted for the Church and 
rules were adopted. 

There is nothing in the record thut 
shows that the Church at that time 
specifically adopted the Board of D'- 
rectors, that had been named in Mrs 
Eddy’s deed of grantees; but all the 
evidence tends to show. and in fact 
the Master finds, that they Were rec- 
ognized as the Board of Directors of 
the Church down: to 1903—they or 
their succeésor—and that in 1993 bi 
reason ofa change in the By-laws of 
the Church the membership of the 
Board was iacreased to five, and th:t 
from 1903 on the membershin of the 
Board remained five in accordanro 
the By-laws, and that the 


were 


1s 


\rigni 
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legality of It, 


. been called and 
the reorganization 
e Firet Church of 
It is designated in 
of 1892, where she 
ration which shall 
irch,” by the same 
he Manual of the 
s first published in 
later, it. is called 
o far as the record 
er Church.” I ask 
r in mind that The 
The First Church 
st, are the same 
lother Church here 
yn the world over. 
1 hundred branches 
‘ld. These branches 
measure—a large 
pendence, but in 
‘matters they are 
w of The Mother 
n the Manual, which 


ip. runs up among 
musands, and prob- 
3. Eddy, in accord- 
raelite injunction, 
ring of the people. 
‘en numbered. But 
lence, and appears 
‘report, that there 
1 hundred of these 
out the world. 
he Mother Church 
n branch churches 
—not only possible, 
r are members not 
urches but of The 
30. Therefore The 
elf, as The Mother 
mbership that ex- 
world. 


ant Deed, the Deed 
‘u ‘tees as plaintiffs | 
and contentions, I 
id it is to be found | 
record: | 


}. Eddy of Concord, 
n consideration of | 
“me by Edward P. 
pal and William P. | 
for the purpose of 
yromoting and ex-. 
n of Christian Sci- 
me, do hereby sell 
2... and their suc- 
st hereinafter es-_ 
‘Singular the per-. 
ods, and chattels. 


that this Deed of 
he Trustees claim, 
rty trust, there is| 
mnected with the 
y being located in_ 
ibered,” etc., “in-| 
ations called ‘The 
Journal’ (not in-. 
ghis thereof), the 
hiets, tracts, and 
veyed to me by 
a 
received from the 
*ublishing Society, 
| had preceded this 
on, if you please. 
rs. Eddy not only 
of the church or- 
ody corporate to a 
yn in 1892, but in 
he form of the pub- 
n a corporation to 
three: 
jon lists of ‘The 
purnal’ and of ‘The 
juarterly,’ all sta- 
Yt ae 
' perpetual and ir- 
-and confidence, 


> a 
om. «2 
fy 


ee 
"€ 
»% 


of 
4 


great stress upon 
he following per- 
ble trust and con- 
othing in our con- 
y way contests the 
nade this an irrev- 
rything that has 
Jone in accordance | 
kf whole con- 
at «with = that! 


1 hold 


a 
, 


and manage | 
vr y rights ex- 
irpose of carrying 
ich has been here-— 
the said Christian | 
ce ociety, in pro-| 
| of Christian 
shall be done by 
r the unincorpor- 
Christian Science 


‘ovision for books 
e is a provision in 
h that: 

‘months the Trus- 
‘or and pay over 
First Church 
in Boston, Mass...’ 
is of said business. 
all be understood 
3 remaining at the 
hs after paying the 
senses incurred in 
iness. . Said 
the money so paid 
t to the order of 
’ of said Church, 
to order its dis- 
‘ordance with the 
contained in the 


a, 


me. . 


nager shall pre- 
eS. at the end of 
‘and correct state- 
and expenditures 


attention to Para- 
oY. 

ill have direction 
the publication of 
also of all pamph- 
er literature per- 
ness, using their 
the means of pre- 
1 Same, so as to 


rests of the, 
right to make. 


[ may think im- 
will refer to the 
f this Deed, which 
of the exhibits at 
—the only photo- 
| end of the 
that the words 
a to make such 
think ‘important” 
Main handwriting 


i. || a 
by 


a 
a 


iso desire, 


for their services 


| a by-law was 
i 


whereas the instrument is a type- 
written instrument. 

We attach the greatest significance 
to these words. The paragraph it- 
self goes to the administration of the 
entire trust, and we claim that that 
reservaidn in regard to this personal 
property trust was sufficient to give 
Mrs. Eddy the right to make any 
changes that she saw fit in the direc- 
tion and supervision of the trust. It 
is an important change. It was im- 
portant enough to be written in after 
the paper had been prepared—un- 
doubtedly at her insistence that the 
power reserved in Paragraph 3 was 
not sufficient for her purpose, Para- 
graph 3, you will remember, says that 
the Trustees shall carry on the busi- 
ness “upon their own responsibility, 
and without consulting me about de- 
tails, subject only to my supervision, 
if I shall at any time elect to advise 
or direct them.” 
moreover, it is changes that she 
right to make, as expressed by the 
language. So we claim that there 
was a reservation, not of a power to 
amend an instrument—that would 
have been more limited—but it is a 
reservation of a power to. make 
changes in the administration of this 
trust, and there is no limitation upon 
that power, because the paragraph 
with which it is connected is one 
which goes to the entire business of 
the trust. 

Further, Paragraph 9 says: 


“Said Trustees and their succes- 
sors in trust shall not be eligible to 
said trusteeship or to continue in the 
same, unless they are loyal, faithful, 
and consistent believers and advo- 
cates of the principles of Christian 
Science as taught by me in my book 
‘Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures.’ ”’ 


Now, Paragraph 10, the important 


clause, the one under which the Board 
of Directors acted, as well as under 
‘the By-lawe: : 


cur in said trusteeship for any cause, 
I reserve the right to fill the same by | 


But here is a broader power; and, | her death. 


| aghend ‘ing the cause of Christian Science 
10. W henever a vacancy shall oc- which they are pledged and which | 
their trust compels them to support... 


| 


appointment, if I shall so desire, so | 


long as I may live; but if I do not 


elect to exercise this right, the re- 


maining trustees shall fill said va- 


cancy.” 


‘Now the important clause: 


“The First Members, together with 
the Directors of said Church shall 
have the power to declare vacancies 
in said trusteeship for such reasons 


‘as to them may seem expedient. 


11. I also reserve the right to 
withdraw from said trust, if I shall 
the publication of The 
Christian Science Journal, but if I 
do not exercise this reserved option, 
then said Journal shall remain a part 
of the trust property forever. 

13. Said Trustees shall each re- 
receive anually one thousand dollars 


payable semi-annually in payments 
of five hundred dollars, or such sal- 
ary as the Church may determine 
from time to time.” 

In Paragraph 14 the Trustees are 
not only obliged to carry out the trust 
according to its terms, but according 
to its objects and purposes. 

Incidentally, and before passing on, 


ar \except with her consent. 
in that capacity, | 


let me say that the plaintiffs lay creat. 


stress upon the statement in Para-| | 
“The present and future prosperity 


of the cause of Christian Science is 
largely due to the by-laws and gov- 


graph 3, that the trustees shall man- 
age the business upon their own re- 
sponsibility. They say that means 


that they will not be interfered with. 


by anybody, and that the trust deed 


deed must be interpreted as a whole. 


must be so interpreted. But the trust. 


something which we claim. was not 
necessary, but which was done at 
that time. 


The Manual contains the laws of 
the Church ag they were made from 


time to time, all of which were made, 
a8 a matter of fact, at the suggestion 
Or with the approval of Mrs. Eddy. 
Down to 1901 they were made by a 
board called the First Members. After 
that they were made under the au- 
thority given to the Board of Direc- 
tors. There have been eighty-nine 
editions of that Manual from 1895 to 
1910. In 1910, at the time of Mrs. 
Eddy’s death, the 89th Edition had 


bedience to them, and if there is diso-. 
bedience then the penalty must fol-' 
low. 

The powers given to the Board of 
Directors, if I had time I would like | 
to call to your attention, because they. 
are such as to practically give the en- | 


tire management oi the Church and | 


the Cause into the hands of the Di-| 
rectors. The first by-law, however, | 
bearing directly on that question in| 
litigation, which I cal] to your atten-| 
tion, is Article XVIII, Section 14. 


“Church Periodicals. 


; 
a 


Sect. 14, | 


' 


for over twenty years, the fact that 
no records were kept, except of the 
Board of Directors of the Church, none— 
kept of the Board of Trustees as such, | 
shows that the Master is entirely 
wrong when he says in his findings 
that the Board of Directors as desig- 
nated by Mrs. Eddy did not become a 
body corporate, and, not becoming a 
body corporate, could not increase its | 


numbers, and therefore from 1903 the | 


five men sitting as a Board of Direc- 


'tors were not the parties entitled to. 
‘hold the property as trustees under 


the deed: We claim that by becoming 


pee it passed out of existence after | 
the work had been done. 


There is no 
reference in the Manual, and there has 
not been for years, to First Members— 
not since that time. In other words, 
the disbanding having been accom- 


plished by the passing of the by-law. 
that by-law in subsequent editions and | 


the directors shall have the power to 
declare vacancies in the board of 
trustees, for such reasons as to them 
may seem expedient. There are no 
less than eight fundamental propo- 
sitions in the by-laws of supervision 
on the part of the board of directors. 
each one of which these trustees seek 


hrow off their obligation to. 
amendments, was left out altogether, | °° ' sienna cama ie a 
because there was no longer amy Ooc-! Now, the trustees refus 3% a oe »3 
casion for it to be there _those by-laws. That is all that there 
i ‘is to this litigation. They refuse 
Now, as to these First Members, the : . ce 
‘ ’ raya abide by them. The directors saw that 
Mas specificially say that. ‘ : 
reset Sie see at caden tie they were not to continue the au- 


th body several times ang | thority of the Church over the publi- 
“6 a eS Oe ee eee ‘cations, there was no protection for 


to 


been published. That remains as the 
edition without change or correction 
Or amendment or addition in any way, | 
Mrs. Eddy herself deciding that the 
By-Laws should remain fixed and 
that no chgnges should be made with- | 
out her consent, and no one has ever | 
assumed to make any changes since 


Mrs. .Eddy attached” the greatest | 


thought important, that she had a | importance to the forwarding of the | 


cause of Christian Science to obedi- 
ence to the Manual. In the Manual 
itself there is published a_ citation 
from her works which says: 


“The Rules and By-Laws in the’ 
impelled by a 
They sprang | 


Manual * * * were 
power not one’s own. 
from necessity, the logic of events,— 
from the immediate demand for them 
as a help that must be supplied to 


maintain the dignity and defense of. 


our Cause; hence their simple, scien- 
tific basis, and detail so requisite to 
demonstrate genuine Christian Sci- 
ence, and which will do for the race 
what absolute doctrines destined for 
future generations might not accom- 
plish.” : 


She recognizes them as a part of 
her Christian Science movement, and | 
bears upon the question as to whether | 
or not any of those By-Laws could be. 
ignored by Trustees who were ap-| 
pointed to promote the cause of Chris- | 


obedience to them as necessary. 


tian Science without thereby defeat- 


She said: 


letter of the By-Laws 
schisms in our Church and the possi- 
ble loss for a time of Christian Sci- 


ence,” 


Again she says—and these are all 
in the record that I am reading: 


Mass., written by Mary Baker Eddy 


and copyrighted, is adapted to The | 
i 


Mother Church only. It stands alone, 


vine Love, 
revised without the written consent | 
of its author.” 
And it never was, the Master finds. 
All appli- 
cants for membership in the Church, 
including these three plaintiffs, sub- 
scribed to the By-Laws which’ they | 
now seek to have this Court say have. 
no control or force over them. 
Let me read from page 44 of the ex-| 
hibits a further word of Mrs. Eddy in 
regard to the importance of these By- | 
Laws. The one which I have refer- 
ence to is on page 26, at the foot of 
the page: 


ernment of ‘The First Church 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston.’ | 
“The present and future prosperity 


of the cause of Christian Science.” 


That did not mean an absolute au-| 


thority. Mrs. Eddy reserved to herself 
much authority. 
that reservation. 
that, she reserved the authority, or 
placed in the church the authority, to 
fix the salaries from time to time of 
these men, 

! ask your Honors if that is not siz- 
nificant, 


So that there was | 
But, in addition to} 


' Boston. 
'as I know, the importance of the com-. 


This trust of 1898 was to promote that | 
cause, She herself says that its future 
and its prosperity is dependent upon. 
the By-Laws and government of The | 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in! 
“None but myself can know, 


| bined sentiment of this church remain-.| 


'ing steadfast in supporting its present 
If the- church had the rigcht | 


to fix the salaries did that not give | 


the church a certain right of authority this Court seeking to be absoived from 
The. all the By-Laws which give any direc- 
power to fix a salary always carries |tion whatsoever to the Church over 
with it a certain power of direction. | these publications, and which By-Laws 
The supposition always is that the/|I shall call your attention to a little 
Board which has the right to fix a/ later. 


over them, in effect at least? 


salary has a power over it. If I re- 
member rightly, the statutes of this 
Commonwealth, or the Constitution, 
provide that the salary of a judge shall 


not be diminished during his term of) 
By | 


office. The reason for it is plain. 
reducing the salary the judge might 


_be compelled to resign; the Legisla- 


ture might get a control] that it ought 
not to have. 

But, in addition to that, there is the 
provision that the First Members, who 
were a board of the Church together 

with the Directors, shall have the 
,power to declare vacancies. If you 
/have a power to declare vacancies on 
boards for such reason as you deem 
'expedient, does not that involve a cer- 
tain amount of supervision and direc- 
tion of the board? 

So that we say, reading the instru- 

ment as a whole, it in no way justifies 


those words “on their own responsi- 
bility”. meant an absolute independ- 
ence. On the contrary it appears per- 
fectly evident that they were to be 
under the control of the Church.” 

Let me say a word in regard to 
the Manuals. The Manual was first 
adopted in 1895. It was adopted by 
the First Members at Mrs. Eddy’s sug- 
gestion—that first Manual—and this 
refers to the question that was raised 
in regard to the Board of Directors. 
That first manual, while it didnot 
say in the By-Laws that the directors 
were officers, it recognized them. It 
gave them duties to perform. It says. 
“They shall elect all the officers of 


given to them. Moreover, their names 
appear on one of the pages in the 
first part of the. Manual under the 
title of “Officers o? The Church”, and 
they appear in all of the manuals 
from 1895, which was three years 


‘after the reorganization, down to the 
present time as Directors of the) 


Church in the list of officers. In 1908 


the contention of the plaintiffs that | 
he finds, subscribe to them upon be- 


; 


Holy Writ: 
the Church,” and other duties were, 


incorporated which | for 
specifically included them as Directors,| be no annuling of them and no diso-| the deed as the directors of the Church 


by-laws.” 
And yet these plaintiffs stand before 


Rules were adopted at the time o 
the reorganization, 


the Ist Edition of the Manual, which 
was in 1895. It appears from the 
Master’s report chat during Mrs. 
Eddy’s lifetime By-Laws were adopted 
and changes made whenever Mrs. 
Eddy recommended them, at first, un- 
til 1901, by the Board of First Mem- 
bers, after 1901 by the Board of Di- 
rectors, to whom the power had been 


duty of every member, who can af-| 
ford it, to subscribe for the periodi- | 


cals which are the organs of this 


It shall be the privilege and | 4 pody corporate it had all the powers 


' 


of a body corporate. 
corporate because they were Directors 
under Church By-Laws, not by reason 


i 


; 
; 
; 


that 


| odicals 


Church; and it shall be the duty of! 


the Directors to see that these peri-| 
are ably edited and kept) 


abreast of the times.” | 


That By-Law has been in existence a'| 
great Many years, many years before | 
Mrs. Eddy’sdeath. It was first adopt | 
ed in 1899. At that* time the word | 
“Church” was then in the place of, 


of Mrs. Eddvy’s deed, but she deeded to 
them in contemplation of their be- 
coming such. As a body corporate 
under the Church By-Laws, with its 
Board of Directors, the Church under 
its By-Laws had the right to change 
its number. The question is not very 
important from our standpoint, the 
Master using it in an endeavor to show 


.Church. 
‘from the records, they kept separate 
‘records, they kept records as First) 


Jt ongge are 
2 claim that members shall subscribe. 
The Church Manual of The First | They have seen fit to 


Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, | 


Science Publishing Society. 


of | 
| 


| gi 
here to contest it. 
| 
e elected by the Board of Directors. | 


| Does But the | 


but the printed | 
By-Laws first appeared naturally in| 


“Directors”. Two years later the 
word “Church” was changed to “‘di- 
rectors”, showing that by the 
“Church” she had meant the “Direc- 
tors,” as having the power and the 
duty to see that they were bly 
edited, 


Notice the reciprocal character of 
that By-Law. Members are to sub- 
scribe. The Directors are to see that 


a 


of the times. 
as any intelligent consideration of 
language can indicate, anything ex- 


Board of Directors? It was a duty. 
Under that By-Law the Master finds 
| that the Publishing Society has al- 


it was their duty under the By-Laws 
of the Church to subscribe to these. 
You can imagine why those publica- 
tions have become strong, or had be- 
come up to the time of this litigation. 


they had 
Scientists. 


the support 
He also says 


In 


the Christian Scientists, 
|made obligatory upon 


end it 


them. 


Directors shall be allowed to look 
after the supervision of them if the 
to have the right to 


attempt to take 
part of the By-Law and to ignore the 
other part. They receive the benefit 
and are not willing to admit the 


Obligation. 
uniquely adapted to form the budding | 
thought and hedge it about with di-| 


This } F 
ig Manual shall not be} jt roquced. It relates to the Christian 


I will go directly to Article XXV of 
the By-Laws. Such an article was 


It was 
introduced into the By-Laws of the 
Church not in this specific form, but 
an article giving certain instructions 
and directions was introduced into the 
By-Laws of the Church within one 
month of the making of this trust 
deed, showing Mrs. Eddy’s expecta- 


tion that under the reservations of 


her power she had the right through 


‘the form of permanent by-laws in her 


Manual to give the instructions for the 
carrying on of this trust. 

Now, Article XXV of the Manual 
speaks of the Board of Directors, but 
Section 3 says: 


“The Christian Science Board of 
Directors shall have the power to de- 
clare vacancies in said trusteeship for 
such reasons as to the Board may 
seem expedient.” 


Section 4 says: 
“Phe term of office for the editors and 
the manager of The Christian Science 


Publishing Society is, one year each, , 
dating from the time of election to the | 
Incumbents who have served | 


office. 
one year or more can be reelected, or 


new officers elected, by a unanimous | 
vote of the Christian Science Board 
|of Directors”. 


|In other words, Section 3 places the 
| power of removal in the hands of the 


| 
; 


Doesn't that 
And the Trustees are 
Section 4 says that 
the editors and the manager shall be 


Directors of the Church. 
ive authority? 


not that give authority? 
Trustees are here to deny it. 


Section 5 says: 

“A person who is not accepted by the 
Pastor Emeritus (who was Mrs. Eddy) 
and the Christian Science Board of 
Directors as suitable, shal] in no man- 


‘ner be connected with publishing her 
books, nor with editing or publishing 


the Christian Science Journal, Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel, Der Herold der 


transferred to make them. Since her 
death in 1910, no by-law has been 
made or amended, no new ones 
adopted. He finds specifically that 
every by-law in the Manual had Mrs. 
Eddy’s approval, and in nearly every 


case, if not in all, were proposed by 


her. He finds that all the By-Laws 
have been accepted and acquiesced in 
by Christian Scientists from the be- 
ginning. All,members of the Church, 


coming members, and each of the 
plaintiff trustees subscribed to them. 


Now, let me read some of those by- 


laws that bear upon. this litigation, 
the by-laws, as the Master finds, that 
bind all Christian Scientists. 

In Section 9 she says: 


“Law constitutes government, and 


disobedience to the laws of The Mother | 


Church must ultimate in annuling its 
Tenets and By-Laws. Without a 
proper system of government and form 
of action, nations; individuals and re- 
ligion are unprotected; hence the neces- 
sity of this By-Law and the warning of 
‘That servant, which knew 
his Lord’s will, and prepared not him- 
self, neither did according to his will, 
shall be beaten with many stripes.’ ”’ 

The Trustees are before this Court 
claiming not to have violated those 
By-Law3, or to desire to do so, but in 


Christian Science, nor with The Chris- 
l tian Science Publishing Society.’ 

|Who was to determine the question? 
|The Directors, of course, under their 
power of removal. No one was to be 
‘connected with that Society who was 
‘not regarded as suitable by the Board 
of Directors. And yet they are here 
proclaiming that they obeyed the By- 


cept a power and authority in the' 


ways solicited subscriptions from the | 


It was because, as the Master finds, | 
of Christian ; 
that they) 
| would have very little reading outside 
of the Christian Science field. 
“A departure from the spirit or the. 
involves | is | 
But | 
there is also the obligation that the | 


not properly have a right to vote, al- 
though his right had been recognized 
for all those years, and that therefore 
‘there was some question about whether 
‘Mr. Rowlands’ dismissal was 
majority vote of the Board. Our 


corporate the right to vote of Mr. 


rector, is unquestioned. The Master 


admits that. 


‘ing it was a board of directors, never- 
‘theless, acting under the By-Laws, and 
'the Board of Directors for 1905 was a 


ibody of five and the removal was by | 
the Board of Directors of the Church, | 


i | ] y r the | 
membership of the Church, claiming | 24 the power of removal under the | 


‘deed of 1898 as well as under the by- 


the Church and not to a Board of 
Trustees under a deed. 


I wish to direct vour Honors’ atten- 


‘of First Members, which raises a very 
important question in connection with 


the exercise of this power. 


of 1892, 


‘reorganization meeting 


‘certain persons were designated as 


First Members. 
the number later on. 
|First Members by reason of the fac: 


by a} 
apn t there seventy-five hundred 
. , i'tha e were sev r-five | 7 
at is that if it was a body | j ; ey : | 
| swer to that is tha members of The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. in Boston—back in 1898. The 


i] itt as the successor of Mr. -Mc- | fal imi 
Merritt a ‘board of First Members was limited to 


| they are ably edited and kept abreast | Lellan, who was the original fifth di-| 


Does that give, so far} 


‘fifty, not less than forty. 


If it was not a body cor- | that there was a board, representative, | 
‘porate, then under the Master’s find-| 2S an executive body, the same as the | 
. > 6 CAVES . . ' 


| he desi : : his re- 
It was a body | he designates them all through his 


We say that 
Hie admits 
nowhere 


port as Voting Members. 
that is a misleading term. 
it is a term that 


is 
used 
but he calls them Voting 


for his purpose, of the 
The fact is that, as appears 


has been, 
Members, 


Members. The members of the Church 


i di f rj > ;e t- 
that the fifth member of the Board did | ae? meet with them in those mee 


| because the matters were assigned to 
‘them under the by-laws to do. 


They passed on matters there 


Tae 
duties were those of a board, and not 
cf Voting Members. At that time, in 
1898, the Manual of that date shows 


That shows 


directors were, the only difference be- 
ing that the directors were a smaller 


‘board: The by-laws then provided that 


laws is _to the Board of Directors of | 


tion for a few minutes -to the question | 


At the; 
the | 


| ae i . ch, 
other words, their support comes from | Teorganization meeting of the Church, | 


Others were added to, 
They were nov! 


'that they first joined the Church; they, 


‘were First Members, we contend, by 
'reason of the fact that they had cer- 
; 


|tain duties to perform as a _ board. | 


Their number, at the time of this deed 
of 1898, was given by Mrs. Eddy. 
'will notice that the power in the deed 
.is given to declare vacancies by the 
'First Members, together with the 
board of directors of the Church. The 
'First Members in 1898, at the time 
‘that that deed was given, were a rec- 
ognized body of the Church. There 
'were provisions, under the by-laws 


existing at that time, that the board | 


‘should not be less than forty: if it 


‘fell to less than forty, the number was | 
to be made up to forty; and it should 


not exceed fifty. It was a board that 


had the power to elect members of, 


‘the Church. It also had at that time 
| power to make by-laws of the Church. 
The board of directors, on the o'her 


hand, was another executive board of | 


ithe Church; it: had the power to elect 


Officers; it had the power of the man-. 
‘agement of the Church property: it | 
had the power in regard to the Chris- | 
The First | 


‘tian Science services at 


‘Church of Christ, Scientist. In other 


| words, when Mrs. Eddy made her trust | 
deed in 1898, there were two boards, | 


| that divided between them the govern- 
‘ing authority of the Church. 
.as the by-laws were concerned, of 
voting or otherwise. The entire 
thority of the Church was vested at 
that time in those two boards: 


|gives those two boards, as represent- 
ing the Church, and to protect its in- 


the cause in which she was interested. 
the right to remove the trustees. 
Now, if the First Members had con- 
tinued as a board down to 1919, we 
admit that their action would 
been necessary also in order to have 


vision of the deed; but, as a matter of 
fact, the First Members 


tinct as a board. Some of the individ- 


‘uals still exist, but they are like those. 


| who have held offices on other boards: 
board itself has been wiped out. It 


a church board owes its aufhority 
solely to the church law under which 


wiped out the board is wiped out. 


You | 


There | 
|was no power in the members, so far | : 

the by-laws which relate to the duty 
au- | 
, after 
and, | 
being vested in those two boards, she. 


terests as beneficiary, and to protect | 


have | sig ; 
periodicals are ably edited and kept 


removed the trustee under that pro-| abreast of the times,—a duty charged 


'on the d.rectors. 
became ex- | 


‘ness. 


the 


the First Members could vote; that a 
quorum should be seven; and that a 
majority of a quorum could do busi- 
So that it got down, practically, 
to a board of four that was able to 
transact business for the First Mem- 


bers and for the membership of the 
“Mother Church, 


which at that 
was merely eight thousand people; and 
yet the Master calls them Voting Mem- 
bers of the Mother Church. The dis- 
banding by-law which is in the record 
shows that in the direction that they 
be disbanded the by-law itself speaks 
0? them not as Voting Members—it 
rever did—but as an organization to 
he disbanded. An organization im- 
plies that they were a board, and not 
merely Voting Members in a general 
church membership voting in church 
meetings: and the word “disbanded” 
itself, which is used, shows that they 
were a board, and as a board thev 
‘passed out of existence, So far as their 
‘duties were concerned, in 1901, so far 
as any reference in the Manual or any 


ie 


}basis under church law is concerned, 


‘in 1908. So that at the time that this 
power was exercised there were no 
‘First Members to exercise it—at the 
‘time that the power was exercised, 
| mean, by the directors in 1919. 

Let me just review for a moment, 
‘before proceeding to another branch 


‘bearing in mind all the time that 
these cwzustees cia:med to have the 
‘greatest respect for the by-laws, and 
‘to be bound by them; bearing in mind 
the fact that Mrs. Eddy said practi- 
cally that the cause of Christian Scl- 
ence, which they were bound to pro- 
mote. could not be promoted except 
by adherence to these by-laws; bear- 
ing in mind that they deny any objec- 
tion to the by-laws. and at the same 
time they come here seeking an in- 
junction which would prevent the di- 
rectors from interfering with them in 
any way, shape or manner in the man- 
agement of their trust. Let me call 
your attention specifically again to 


of the directors to supervise and look 
the’ Publishing House. First, 
there is the duty on the part of the 
board of directors of electing editors. 
That would be an interference with 
Publishing House. There is the 
duty of electing the business manager. 
That is provided for in the by-laws, 


and they have always been complied 
with, the Master says, down to the 
‘time of the present dispute. 


Third, 
there is the duty of seeing that the 


There js the duty of 


fixing the salaries of the trustees. 


That duty originally was given to the 


Church in the Deed of Trust. It says 


that the Church shall fix the salaries. 


they were formerly members, but the) 


Mrs. Eddy’s direction said that the 


was a church board, We contend that. 


directors should fix the salaries. They 
were one and che same thing, because 


The trus- 
tees denv that they mean the same 


the cause df Christian 


-it wonld become 


in the evidence, or in the rec-| 
-ords, or in the by-laws, and it never 


‘this supervision 


' directors 


‘supervision over tnem; 
time | 


‘not submit 
'the contest had becnme acute. 


/demanded that the 


' 


‘chairman of the board that 


I ‘of the exhibits, 


of the case, the matters that were re-) 
quired of the directors by the by-laws, 


| The first 

case is, Did the board have power— 
‘find that mv time jis getting so 
| that I must hurry over these matters 
|The by-law subsequently passed by| much faster than I would like to—did 
'the board have power under clause 
(10 of the Deed—-without any reference 
| ‘now to the by-laws—did it have power 
| the directors had all the -constituted | t 9 remove Mr. Rowlands? 


it exists, and that when the law is! @uthority of the Church. 


I} 


Science, there 
was no protection for the literature, 
adulterated, as Mrs. 
Eddy had feared it would, if they « 
not have any power of supervision over 
the literature that was not only their 
official organs, but all other literature. 
The only literature that, under the by- 
laws, can go into their reading rooms 
is the literature published by this - 
ciety, which gives them their great 
market; and vet, notwithstanding that 
provision, they 
t! reading rooms and be the only 
iterature, together with Mrs. Eddy s 
works, was put into the by-laws, 
Was put in there because there w 
on thé part of the 
Church to protect it:: it. never would 
have been put there for a minute had 
not the trustees acced¢d to that prop- 
osition. 

Now, as is shown by-the correspond. 
ence to which I have referred, the 
dispute which arose.in 1918, in 
tember; was over the authority of the 
to control in any way the 
I shall, if time permits, re- 
incidents which had al!l- 

shpowing the. friction 
which had come from such supervi- 
sion; and vet Mr. Rowlands and his 
co-trustees said that it was intolerable 
that the directors should exercise any 
the word “‘in- 
tolerable” is used in one of those com- 
munications; they said that they would 


to it for a moment, after 


: 
aata 


that should go into 


1e 


is 


Sep- 


trustees, 
fer to many 
ready arisen, 


recognizing that the 
protection 


Then the board, 
salvation of the Church, the 
of the literature and the cause 
by-laws should be 
carried out and the supervision 
ried on as provided both by deed and 
by-laws, removed Mr. Rowlands, he- 
cause he, among ocher things, was the 


was Mak- 


fa, 1? 


Car 


ing for the first time this contention 
Brother Thompson suegests that I am 
mistaken, that he was not chairman a! 


|that time, but if you will refer to the 


exhibits you will see that the record 


‘of the meetings of the trustees shows 


' 


hat I am right. It is an important 
matter in connection with a finding ef 
the Master later on. -The exhibit 
No. 366, and will be found on page % 
and it is @n extract 
|from the trustees’ records, their own 
‘record, and it relates to this contro- 
‘versy, and their méetingz with 
board of directors. On page 19 
iwill find, at the beginning of the first 
whole paragraph on page 10: that 
“After some further general re- 
marks, Mr. Rowlands, as chairman of 
.the Board of Trustees, stated for the 
trustees that it was felt that there was 


is 


the 


VOL 


'a still larger question connected with 
|these recent occurrences than that of 
the issuance of the pamphlet, naniely, 


that of the responsibilities and obliza- 
tions demanded of the trustees by the 
Deed of Trust, and that the trustees 
felt the action of the Board of Di- 


‘rectors in giving the business manager 


of the publishing house written in- 
Structions regarding the pamphlet 
directly contrary to those given him 
by the trustees, or in fact, giving him 
any instructions whatever, was illus- 
trative of the question to be consid- 
ered.” 

Now, if you will read the record of 
that meeting, you will find that M: 
Rowlands was the moving cause 
this entire matter, and that the other 
trustees, who had been connected with 
the publishing house much longer than 
he had-in one capacity or another, 
simply said “Amen” to all that he said: 
they reiterated hfs statements. It is 
important, because the Master thinks 


rf 
i) 


‘as to Mr. Rowlands that there was no 
,reason for removing him, except what 


pertained to all the other members. 
There was a reason, as I shall show. 
question involved in this 
A 


Te rmoat : 
ilmi ok 


We claim 


that it did. Our first contention, in 


| brief, is this, that the donees of the 


| possibly, it 


‘ 
' 


' come 


i 
' 


i 


i 
] 
' 
' 


i 


I 


|Laws, and asking this Court to issue. 


‘an injunction pernfanently that will 
'prevent them from in any way what- 
'soever interfering with their manage- 
ment of the Publishing House. 

There are other By-Laws. 


There is) 


‘one By-Law which makes it the duty. 
‘of the Board of Directors to furnish | 


Society lives and has-its being. A mag- 


to the Church, built by the Church and 
‘occupied as the home of the Publish- 
‘ing Society, because under the By- 
|Laws the Publishing Society is a party 
to the church, and they have had that 
‘right and have occupied it all these 
years bécause they were acting in obe- 
'dience to these By-Laws and were rec- 
ognizing the right of the authorities of 
the Church to control and supervise 
them. 

I do not think I need to say more in 


the building in which the Publishing 


nificent building has been furnished | 
for the Publishing Society belonging. 


annually, 


think that there is no serious conten- | 


tion on the part of anybody, unless, 
is Mrs. Hulin, that the| 
Members have absolutely be- | 
extinct. How did it happen?) 
Three years after the giving of this 
trust deed, that is, in 1901, at the sug- | 
gestion of Mrs. Eddy, they adopted | 
a by-law by which all of the business 
which they had hitherto done was 
passed over to the board of directors 
to be done. In other words, it was 
made the business of the directors. 
thereafter to transact all the business | 
of the Church. So that, by virtue of | 
the by-law, which has never been! 
questioned, in 1901 all the authority | 
that had hitherto existed in two'§ 
boards existed in one board, which 
was the board of directors. To be 
sure, the First Members were still! 
mentioned in the by-laws, but they 
had nothing to do. They met semi-_| 
and did nothing. Their: 
name was changed in 1903 to Execu- 
tive Members, showing something as | 
to the nature of their former duties, | 
but nothing as to the nature of any’ 
duties left, because they had none. | 

In 1908 Mrs. Eddy writes that they | 
must be disbanded, and that they had. 
no duties to be performed, and that | 


First 


a by-law should be adopted disband-.| 


ing them; and in 1908 a by-law was) 


general about the Directors at this | adopted, that has always been acqui-| 


effect abso'utely go contrary to very time, except as to the question of the} esced in, and the Master so finds, that | 


many of them, as will appear from the | body corporate being raised. We think | disbanded the First Members. 
Eddy makes) that an examination of the deeds, the | 
those a part of the fundamental] law | powers, the records of the Church, the, 
Christian Science, but there must | recognition of these grantees under, Manual? 


| 


Master's report. Mrs. 


Now, the Master— 
RUGG, C. J. Is that printed in the 


Mr. BATES. Not in the Manual, be- 


« 


to reports, as is prescribed in the by-) the 


turned over to the Church treasurer. 
Shall be used in accordance with and! with certain executive dutie 
to promote the cause of Christian! form, and the board of directors, with 
Science. 


thing, and at the same time they have. power, as expressed in clause 19 of 
accepted, as the Master finds, from} the Deed. were the First Members 
time to time the increases of salary and the board of directors. The First 
that have ven votel to them by the’! yembers had pnassej out of existence. 
buard of directors—never by the mem- | They had become extinct. But be- 
bership of the Church, because the fore passing out of existence the pow- 
Church does not vote, and its mem-| ers which thev had exercised in re- 
bership does not meet for any pur-! gard to the Church,:under the Church 
pose except annual meetings, to listen; Manual, had become the powers 0? 
board of directors under. thea 
laws. Their attitude is absolutely in- Church Manual. I think that you are 
consistent in accepting salaries that to determine who were the donees 
are determined by the directors under’ of this power, in interpreting this 
a by-law, and not, as they claim, deed, according to the character of 
under. the contruction of the deed. the donee. and not according to the 

The directors are charged under name. The character of the donee 
the by-laws with seeing that the net. was the authorized governing board 
proceeds of this trust, as they are’ of the Church, that is, the two boards 
together, the board of First Members, 
to per- 


~ 


= 


Therefore they have an in-/ other executive duties to perform, in 
terest, a direct interest, in the net | 1898, constituted the entire authority 
proceeds, and that means in the man-| of the Church. There were no other 


‘agement of the business, of course.) boards of any kind that had any vote. 


Then: there is the by-law providing They together constituted the entire 
that the directors shall transact all authority of the Church: and I 
the business of the Mother Church.) mit that it is only reasonable to as- 


| There is the by-law providing that the! sume that Mrs. Eddy. in constituting 


directors, as representing the Church. ; them the power to decide as to when 
Shall furnish the Publishing Society!a vacancy should be declared. did it 
with a suitable building for its pur-|to protect the Church, and because 
poses—something which it has al-| they were the parties to protect the 
ways done. There is nothing in the| Church under the by-laws of the 
deed about it. There is the by-law Church; and that when the duties of 
that says—and I have referred to it both boards under a by-law became 


_before—that no person shall be con- united in one board, that being one 


nected with the Publ’shing Society in of the boards that she had named. 
any way that is not accepted as suit- by virtue not of any transfer of 
able by the board of directors. And’ power from one board to another. but 
there is a by-law that provides that| by virtue of the Church law which 


. 
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ire authority of 
they became 
There is an 
1 on our brief 
ilar. It is a caée 
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Before she died 
id been combined 
company under 
r trust company, 
that her purpose 

executorship 
reason of any 
ne of its admin- 
knew and must 
 woyld change 
ut in? the consol- 
ist have contem- 
yuld be from time 
* corporation, 
consolidated with 
—that, as the re- 
fidation, she waé 
right to have that 
. of the original 
ye of the power 


er. 


OM, 


of a delegation of 
we said, it is the 
under the church 
ers in one board, 
onstituted author- 
t is to be noticed 
Mrs. Eddy’s ap- 
ng of the powers 
to one. It had the 
r, under the Mas- 
» had the approval 
time who had any 
h I referred, Chi- 
‘Co. v. Zinser, 234 
‘gase. The court 
element of trust 
| discretion of an 
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ct that the donor 
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Hh two boards 
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proval which gave 
je the authority to 
declare a vacancy 
ay be deemed ex- 


| a 
under the decisions; it may be equi- always; that they secured great ad- therewita. 


table. 

Here was the interest of the Direc- 
tors of a big church to protect the 
church and the beneficiary in the ad- 
ministration of this trust. I have not 
time to quote any citations which are 
given on our brief, but the principle 
is fundamental, and is of course well 
recognized, that there is a survival 
of a power where it ig coupled with 
an interest, where there is no special 


confidence found to have been placed | 


in the personality of the donee. There 
is no such confidence in this case, be- 
cause they were boards. One of them 
was a board of forty or fifty members, 
likely to die and resign from time to 
time, almost constantly. It shows 
that it was because it was a board, and 
by virtue of the office, that this power 
was given, and not by reason of any 
personal considerations for the mem- 
bers who happened to be at that time 
directors. By virtue of the office! The 
Master finds that they were not offi- 


by the church. We contest that. We 
say that is not a correct ruling of law. 
He admits that they had always been 
recognized as the officers of the 
church, and they can be acquiesced in 


does not have to be by a meeting of 
over a hundred thousand members, of 


of here in Boston. The very form of or- 


vent that kind of meeting; its very 
size would prevent it. But she did 


position,to protect and to defend the 


this trust was concerned. 


accomplished. I would like to refer 


will not permit. 


I wish now to come to the ques- 
tion, if you decide theme that the donee 
of the power remains the same be- 
cause the power was given to the 
church authority, or if you decide that 
the power surviyes in the Board of 
Directors by reason of the extinction 
of the board of First Members, in 
either case the authority was then 


jon there can be 
‘It will be claimed 
ards, one to be a 
element does — 
ere. In the first. 
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the case of 


e? One dies, and 
at the other can 
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led with it. The. 


, 
’ 


the enough to permit Mrs. Eddy to give 


: 


: 


1 power, as ex-| 


There is a third ground upon which 


you may decide this case, and that is— 


that the power of removal exercised 
under the By-laws was adequate and 
sufficient, because the By-law gives 
this power to the Directors—of that 
there is no question—to discharge or 
to remove for such reasons as they 
may deem expedient. And under the 
clause which was written into Mrs. 
Eddy'’s Deed of Trust, and which I 
have said was very significant, the 
eighth section thereof, “reserving the 
right to make such changes as I may 
think important,” by reason of: its 
location in the instrument, referring 
to the entire direction and supervision 
of this business; it was adequate 


such directions, that would continue 
after her lifetime, because there was 
no reason why this should be limited, 


‘as she did give to the By-laws of this . 


church. 

Now, as consistent with that theory, 
not only consistent with it but as 
showing that that was her intent, we 
have as among the exhibits here the 
fact that just prior, only three or four 
days prior to the making of this deed 
of 1898, Mrs. Eddy made a change. 
had a change made, in the By-laws of 
the church, which had prohibited a 
trusteeship within the church at that 
time. She had a change made so 
that a trusteeship should only exist 
except it was constituted by the pastor 
Emeritus, Mary Baker Eddy. She had 
in view this trusteeship which she 
constituted only two or three days 
afterward. It was her intention 


the authority of the church. Judge 
Hanna, who is recognized, the Mas- 


iter finds. as a man who had the con- 


fidence of Mrs. Eddy and of al! Chris- 
‘tian Scientists. and who was one of 
her closest advisers at that time—his 
deposition is in these exhibits—he 
said that Mrs. Eddy told him, at about 
the time that she made the Deed, that 
it was her intention through the By- 


‘ings of this trust. 

So we have her express intention, 
-undenied by any evidence. In addi- 
tion, we have the fact that in Febru- 
ary following the making of this Trust 
‘Deed she began to make By-laws, and 
have them made, affecting this trust, 
and nobody objected. We have the 
fact that the trustees at the time as- 
sented to-the changes, recognized her 
right to make them; never questioned 
them. We have the correspondence 
in the exhibits, of Mr. McKenzie, one 
of the first trustees, in which he calls 
her attention, only six months after the 
trust was made, to the fact that there 
is a vacancy in the Board of Trustees 
and that it must be filled by unani- 
mous vote of the First Members; that 
that unanimous 


that is impossible 


vote of the First Members—under the. 


By-laws. He calls her attention again 
later to it. He says that they are 
hound by the Manual, and he begs her 
to or asks her to exercise her power 


! 


; 
: 


' 


of appointing a trustee, in order that. 
‘the requirements of the By-laws may. 


: 


not have to be complied with, which 
says it shall be a unanimous vote, and 
which, he says, is practically impos- 
sible. 

The By-law was changed because ft 


that By-law but he does not show how 
Mr. McKenzie treated it, and that 
everybody treated it as valid as long 
as it existed, and it was only changed 
because it was unworkable. So we 
have the construction placed on it at 
that time. In addition to that we have. 


til this controversy became acute. 

So that we submit that the power re- 
served by Mrs. Eddy was understood 
by her to give her that right at the 
time; that it was her intention to 
make these changes in the By-laws; 


EB.” 


to be lezal, 


.9 -4 
Uae 


a 
ie i 
* ; 


that the trustees acquiesced in them 


cers because they had not been elected | 
into these questions of law which I) 


ganization of the church would pre- | 


go into the first 
whether orjnot they were sufficient; | 
entrust it to the governing board, be- | 
cause they were the ones who were in | 


church so far as the administration of. 
welfare of th, 


I have spoken of the object to be. 


to it a little more at Jength but time. 


' 


properly exercised by the Directors. | 


i 


‘vantages as trustees by reason of 


' 


self would never have permitted the 


Christian Science Journal, or any of) | 
has other interests which prevent | 


him from ziving sufficient time and 


these other periodicals, to have be- 
‘come their property except as they 
had absolutely acquiesced in these 
them, after twenty years of that ac-~- 
‘quiescence, to claim that *hey are not 
‘bound by them. 


The matter of -he vote is discussed 
I have not time to go 
I think I have 


in our brief. 
into it at length now. 


‘twenty-five minutes left. I wish to take. 


/up some findings of the Master's re- 


port as being important to refer to, 


because I know that my brothers will 


base as much as possible upon two or) 


three findings in this report, as to 


whether or not the removal was law- 
ful, assuming that the Directors had, 


the power, 


| will, to look over the brief carefully, 
which goes at much greater length 


‘am bringing to your Honors’ atten- 
tion than I have time io do now. 


| The Master goes into two questions | 


in connection with the question of the 


by a church membership. The elections power having heen lawfully exercised. 
One is whether or not the reasons) 


were sufficient that were given; the 


which First Church of Christ consists | other is as to whether or not the ac-| 


tion was in good faith. 
question, as to 
that the power is given to them to ex- 
ercise for such reasons as they deem 
expedient. Of course that means, and 
the Master finds, expedient for the 
trust. 

We claim that the Master had no 
right to go into the question of the 
expediency, or the sufficiency, of the 
reasons; but this power is broadly 
given, both in the Deed and in the By- 
law. “For such reasons as they may 
deem expedient’ makes them the sole 
judges and arbiters; if it was to be 
reviewed by the court then it would 
be for such causes as the court may 
deem expedient. It was in regard to 
church matters, It is to be assumed 
that they would exercise for such 
reasons as they deem expedient and 
for the welfare of the trust. That re- 
lates to questions of doctrine, the pub- 


lication of literature: all sorts of ec-— 
involved | 


clesiastical questions 
there. It is to be assumed that the 
highest authority of the church 
which the power was given was in- 


are 


tended by Mrs. Eddy to have absolute. 
No plain- | 


discretion in this matter. 
er words could be used to indicate it. 
The Master himself finds there was no 


requirement in this matter for a hear-. 
structions. 


ing or for a notice, but he says he finds 


in fact that the reasons given were | 


not sufficient. 

Now, I want vou to see the reasons 
that were given, as printed on the top 
of page 20. I refer to the brief where 
it is printed, beginning at the bottom 
of page 19. The resolution of 
moval was this: 


“Whereas, Mr. Lamont Rowlands, 
who has been acting as a trustee of 
The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety under é6aid Deed of Trust and 
under Article 25 of the By-laws of 


~J 


this church, was put into said posi- | 


tion for the reason, among other rea- 
sons, that he was a member of this 
church who had subscribed to its By- 
laws and was regarded as obedient to 
its By-laws and government: and 

“Whereas, Mrs. Eddy has declared 
that ‘The present and future prosper- 
ity of the Cause of Christian Science 
is largely due to the By-laws and gov- 
ernment of The First Church of 
Christ Scientist, in Boston’ ” 


— 


—omitting some portions of the reso- 
lutions, but reading those to which I 
wish to direct your special] attention: 


“Whereas, the tenets referred to in 
the foregoing quotation are ‘the im- 
portant points, or religious tenets, of 
Christian Science,’ and the system of 
government and form of action re- 
ferred to in the foregoing quetation is 
that which is shown by the By-laws 
of this chureh: and 

“Whereas, it has become evident that 
Mr. Rowlands does not understand or 
recognize the importance and neces- 
“sity of promoting the interests of 
Christian Science by following the gi- 
rections given by. Mrs. Eddy in our 
church By-laws.” 

We think that is perfectly tenable. 
No man could, promote the Cause of 
Christian Sclence under’ Mrs. Eddy’s 


instructions who does not carry out her | 


By-laws. 

“Wifereus, Mr. Rowlands has 
shown a disposition to invent or adopt 
interpretations of our church By-laws 
that pervert their meaning and an- 
nul their effect; and 

Whereas, since Mr. Rowlands began 
to act as a Trustee of The Christian 
Seience Publishing Society, he and 
the other Trustees thereof have tried 
to change the relations which had 
always thereiofure existed botween 
The Christian Science Publishing 
Society and its Board of Trustees 
on the one hand and The Mother 
‘Church and its proper otlcers on the 
other hand, and he in particular has 
tried to convert and enlarge said 
trusteeship into an office or function 
of a new and different character; 
and 

Whereas, Mr. Rowlands and other 
persons acting with him, including 
several eminent lawyers wastefully 
employed, have set up said Deed of 
Trust against the By-laws and gov- 


j 
| 
| 


gation if this Board exercised its 


Trustees: and 

Whereas, it has become evident that 
Mr. Rowlands has 
of self-interest to interfere with the 
jnterests of Christian Science: that 
make 


and disposed to 


reasons and the foregoing 
and other reasons, not suitable for 
connection with The Christian Sci- 
en*e ‘Publishing Society as a Trustee 
therecf.” : 

— Yovr Honors will recognize those 
| words, “not suitable for connection 


a 


-acquiescing in them. Mrs. Eddy her-— 


| By-laws; and it is too late now for | 


are sufficient. 
Rowlands was disobedient to the By- 
laws of the church, that it was neces- | 


I ask your Honors, as I know you| terests of Christian Science; 


has other interests which are taking, 
ment as that on that evidence, who 


We claim that he had no right to. 


ing power. 


to | 


‘selves, but 


>re- | 


~periodrcals which 
} , 
church 


\that our charge that 


of Christian Science, but was injuring | 1) acting as a trustee, and of course: 


‘reasons that 


‘not be stated. 
that the Board of Directors did not 


‘ my brothers are going to try to build 
ees oF See omer Saeren, see | much on that question as a last hope, | 


have threateucd this Board with liti-. 


right and power to remove any of said | 


allowed a sense. 


board, having charge of an enormous 


them by their'as the Master finds, the fact that all he has become self-assertive, con- business, had met, the Master says, 


boirds. and the By-laws relating to the Publishing | tentious, 
this authority.' Society have been complied with in| trouble without regard to conse- 
somes extinct. | practice by the trustees ever since, un-'| quences; and that he is, ‘for these 


reasons | 
would say that that charge was not 


said that no man should continue | 
there except he was congidered sult- 
able by ibe Directors, | 

“Whereas, Mr. Rowlands evidently 


attention to the business of The: 
Christian Science Publishing Society.” 

Now I submit that those charges) 
They state that Mr. | 


Sary to carry out those By-laws in) 
order to promote the cause of Chris- 
tian Science, which was the object of 
their trust. They state that he was) 
working contrary to Mrs. Eddy’s in- 
structions; they state that he has) 
put a forced construciion upon the: 
Deed of Trust, which is contrary to. 
Mrs. Eddy’s instructiOns; and they. 
state that he has allowed his feeling of 
self interest to interfere with the in- 
that he 


too much of hisaime. 
Now, the Master finds 

are not sufficient. but I want your. 

Honors to see what was really the. 


that those’ 


reason for this as revealed in those’ 
exhibits, in the correspondence which 
passed between the two boards—the 
gravity of it. The Directors say, in: 
a letter to them in an exhibit on page 
18: 

“Such a claim, 
destroy the unity 
Science movement.” 


We believe it would. On page 19 
the Board says it desires an assurance 
on this point; that is, in regard to the 
recognition of the right of the Direc- 
tors to have a supervising and direct-| 
It is needed for the gen- 
eral welfare, they say. 

There has already arisen questions 
in regard to editorials and publica- 
tions which the society was publish- 
ing. The correspondence, the letter 
of the attorneys, will show that there 
had arisen questions in regard to 
an article on “Purification.” There 
had arisen questions in regard to one 
on “Life.” There had arisen ques- 
tions in regard to the recognition by 
the Publishing Society of churches | 
which the Board of Directors had not 
recognized—branch churches. There 
had arisgn questions in regard to’ 


if conceded, might 


of the Christian 


the right of the Publishing Society to) 
publish cards of practitioners whom | 


the Board of Directors did not recog- | 
nize as qualified. There had arisen 
questions in regard to an. editorial, 
and the publishing of it, entitled “A 
Mad World,” which it was alleged 
would seem to indicate that there 
was some conflict between the Chris- 
tian Scientists and law, which was 
contrary to all of Mrs. Eddy’s in- 


The questions had arisen. I men- 
tion them, not as important in them- 
as showing what the re- 
sults would be if this Board was 
independent of the Directors and al-, 
lowed to go ahead and decide what 
Christian Science was, and all its 
literature, without the authority 
the church having anything to say 
over it. 

The Directors say, on page 44 of 
the exhibits, in substance, ‘Your 
contenticn repudiates the Manual and 
constitutes a grave danger to The 
Mother Church.” 

Again they say: 

“Your interpretation would take 
what Mrs. [eddy has described as ‘the 
are organs of this 
away from The Mother = 
Church and make them onty organs) 
of The Christian Science Publishing 
Society iy 

Again: “It would virtually compel 
The Mother Church to have no peri- 
odicals as its organs, or compel it to 
start other periodicals for that pur- 
pose,” 

Again they gay: “You take away the 
Directors’ control over the editorials, 


the unity of the movement, they say, 


is at stake, the power of the Church 
and the purity of its literature.” 

We submit that those reasons and 
the great results that were involved 
were sufficient. It was not merely an 
academic question. The questions | 
had already arisen. There was noth- 
ing for the Directors to do if thev dis- 
charged their duty under the Chufch 
law but to remove a trustee who was 
thus setting up a change in conduct 
that had not existed, a change in 
course of conduct previous to that 
that had always hitherto existed. 

Now. the Master does something 
which is incomprehensible. He finds 
Mr. Rowlands 
evidently has other Interests which 
prevent him kiving sufficient time and 
attention to the interests of the Chris- 
lian Sclence Publishing Society was 
not justified. He goes further than 
that. He says: 

“lf am unable to regard the charge 
as one actually believed to be true by 
the Directors who make it after due 
inquiry into the fact, or as one which 
they would have considered sufficient 
for his removal nad they not desired | 
to remove him for other reasons.” 

They did desire to remove him for 
other reasons. The big reason was) 
that he was not promoting the cause | 


But that is no reason why all the 
the Board of Directors) 
thought led to the same effect should 
When the Master says 


it. 


believe that charge was true, he 
prints right in the record evidence 
that justifies it, and I ask your Honors | 
to consider that “because I know that 


was not a removal in good, 
He says that charge was not 
Mr. Rowlands has only 


that it 
faith. 
justified. 


over a year. During that time that 
Board of Trustees, which isea busy) 


407 times, and Mr. Rowlands had been 


absent 192. Were the meetings for 
nothing? I cannot in any way explain 
the mental attitude of a Master who 


justified under those circumstances. | 

The Master says that he did have. 
large business jnterests—Mr. Row- 
lands did; that they did take him | 


, ' 
Under the By-laws it is | 


church—and 


himself 


of 
selves to be exercising a power be- 
longing to 


it 


productive. 


to do that 


‘refuse to carry 


are estopped by the wishes 
| donor. 


a time. The records show that the 
Trustees refused to meet with the Di- 
rectors because Mr. 
away and things of that nature. And 
yet the Master says that the Directors 
did not believe the charge was true 
when they made it. He finds it true, 
and the evidence he reports shows it 
was true. Moreover, the evidence 
shows that he was absent 47 per cent 
of the meetings of the Trustees—~47 
per cent; 192 out of 407. 

The only precedent for the removal 
of a trustee was when E. P. Bates 
was removed away back at the be- 
ginning of the Trust in the first year. 
He was removed, as the letters show 
in the exhibits, because he was absent 
30 per cent of the meetings of the 
Trust, when it was a small affair. 
And yet the Master says with an ab- 
sence of 47 per cent of the meetings 
that the Directors in making that as 


a charge stated something which they 


did not themselves believe. I think 
a master who makes such a state- 


reflects on a board of directors of a 
this is the only place 
where he can reflect on them, or does 


'_-on such evidence as that, has got a 


mental attitude towards this case that 

requires that all his findings should 

be scanned with the greatest care. 
Now, the Master again says that Mr. 


Rowlands was selected to be removed 


because he had been the last ap- 
pointee of the three—that perhaps was 
a good reason; “because he had no 
pupils in Christian Science, | 
might have been a factor entering into 
it—-‘as had his co-trustees, and be- 


cause he had not so many friends who 


might be disturbed by his removal as 
they had.” But the Master neglects 
to tell vou that Mr. Rowlands, as 


in this opposition, the leader in this 
changing of course of conduct’ for 
twenty years, and that no attempt was 
made to make a change until he be- 
came a member, as is indicated by the 
records of the trustees themselves. 
No trouble arose until-he came. He 
was chairman,—-why 
not they select the Chairman? 
is no significance to be attached to the 
removal of one and not of three. Mr. 
Dittemore wanted the whole three re- 
moved. The Board of Directors 
thought it was wiser if they could, 
first to see if they could not adjust 
it, and they worked for weeks to ad- 
just the controversy. Then they 
thought if they could not do that, that 
the next important thing was to see if 
by the removal of one the other two 
might not be led to come back to their 
moorings and to advance the cause as 


‘it bad been advanced previously. 


But, notwithstanding those findings 
—and, as I say, I can’t understand the 
mental attitude of a judge who would 
do it on the evidence he reports— 
notwithstanding that the Master 
—and this a finding of absolute 
yood faith on the part of the directors: 


“But that the Directors who adopted 
the resolution honestly believed them- 


Says 


is 


for sufficient 
or 


them, and 
reasons, whether those assigned 
not, | find no reason to doubt.’ 


There is an absolute finding of good 


‘faith and shows so far as that ques- 
tion 


that if the Board 
of Directors had a right to remove, 
then in the exercise of their discre- 
tion they acted in good faith in making 
the removal. 

I have but a few moments left for 
the consideration of two very impor- 
tant parts of the case. One is the gen- 
eral equities of the case. You can call 
implied contract, or you can call 
it equitable estoppel. The facts are aa 
the Master finds, that for twenty years 
this trust has been managed with the 
supervision of the Board of Directors 
having the most important powers and 
duties under the Manual in regard to 


is concerned 


‘it; that it had never practically been 


questioned; that as the result of that 


‘a smal] trust with a little property had 


occupied Church quarters as a Church 
Publishin: Society under its By-Laws 
for twenty years; that the Church had 
grown enormously, its membership 
was all over the earth. The period- 
icals that were started from time to 
time had become very prosperous and 
The literature itself was 
being published in large quantities to 
supply the demand, The Publishing 
Society had become prosperous be- 
cause of the obligations laid on mem- 
bers to subscribe to the periodicals 
by the By-Laws, The Trustees had for 
twenty years accepted all,.of those 
provisions. It was too late then for 


them to say, “We refuse longer to rec- 


ognize your authority.” Their trust 


would never have grown had they not 


recognized it. 

Mrs. Eddy said in her trust deed, “I 
reserve the right to take away the 
Christian Science Journal.’ She did 
not exercise it, because all during her 


‘authority of the By-Laws that she bad 
made, 
can be no equity in allowing a trustee 


Rights have intervened. There 


which an honorable man 
would not be allowed to do who was 


the law is full of cases which prfo- 
vide that no one shall take the ad- 
vantage of an understanding and then 
it out. And that is 
what these people are trying to do 
They are equitably estopped from try- 
ing to maintain the position which 
they here attempt to maintain. 
of the 
They are estopped by alt the 
beneficiaries of the trust as repre- 
sented here by the Board of Directors 


of the Church, the membership of the 
Church, and the Atterney General rep- 
been a mgmber of the Board a little) 


resenting the great public. And yet 


they would have your Honors do some- 


thing which they themselves, as shown 


all through their correspondence, say 
They deny, 
in the case, by reason of the peculiar 
‘situation; and we say, in conclusion, 


that they must not do. 
and refute the idea that they are try- 
ing to get away from the By-Laws. 
Yet they have. This whole proceed- 
ing is an endeavor to take them out 
from under them. But in the coarre- 
spondence which led up to it they did 
not take any such position. -If you 
ean take the time to read that you 
will see that they complained that 


Rowlands was. 


"that | 


‘revealed by these exhibits, is also the, 
Chairman of the Board and the leader 


should | 
There. 


‘an agreement 


‘time, 


lifetime no one ever questioned the: 


‘reply was that he thought that we had |Governor Bates’ clients as 


They | 


Eddy in, the By-Laws in the manage- 
ment of their Trust. 
I am quoting 
Equity Jurisprudence, 

Sec. 803: 


“It is accurate. therefor@& to de- 
ecribe equitable estoppel, in general 
terms, as such conduct by a party 
that it would be fraudulent, or a fraud 
upon the rights of another, for him 
afterwards to repudiate and Set up 
claims inconsistent with it. This use 
of.the term has long been familiar to 
courts of equity, which have always 
treated the word ‘fraud’ in a very 
elastic manner. The meaning here 
given to fraud or fraudulent f% vir- 
tually synonymous with ‘unconscien- 
tious’ or ‘inequitable.’ ”’ 


We claim that the contentions of 
the trustees are unconscientious and 
inequitable. : 

As to the Dittemore issue the Mas- 
ter finds in this case. where it 
not made an issue by the pleadings— 


from Pomeroy’s 
4th Edition, 


and I understand the brief of Mr. Dit- 


temore’s counsel does not claim 
was made an issue in the pleadings 
——the Master attempts to determine 
Mr. Dittemore’s status in this case 
with no cross bill and as against Mrs. 
Knott, who has never been summoned 
into court on any matter of this kind, 
and who has had no chance to be 
heard. It was an unfortunate situa- 
tion. The evidence in the Eustace 
case had been closed. The Master 
had been directed to hear the two 
CaSe together. The evidence so far 
as it had been offered in the Eustace 
case had been considered as applying 
to the Dittemore case also. But the 
great issue of the Dittemore case was 
whether or not the directors had the 
right, and properly exercised it, of 
removing Dittemore. The issue in the 
Eustace case was whether or not the 
directors had the right, and properly 
exercised it, of removing Mr. Row- 
lands. The Master finds the Ditte- 
more case had not been opened. It 
remains for that issue to be put ‘in. 
3ut he says that such an issue is ma- 
terial after thie case is decided. None 
will remain if this case is decided as 
he wants it decided. He finds that 
the reasons for removing Mr. Ditte- 
more were not sufficient. I have not 
time to go into them. The resolution 
speaks for itself. It shows absolute 
reason for it. The resolution does, 
and the Master’s finding does, for he 
finds that Mr. Dittemore was removed, 
and virtually finds that he had been 
an habitual and constant dissenter 
for a long period in all actions of the 
hoard. . 


A- church board has got to be har- 
monious, The reports recognize that 
lack of harmony in a board may be 
cause for removal, or a Church board 
could not long continue to make a 
church prosperous where such a con- 
dition exists, an habitual and constant 
dissenter from his associates! But 
the Master, while hinting in this case 
that there might have been some 
reasons other than those disclosed, 


as,he did in the other case, and dis- 


closing a mental! attitude which I say 
must be examined carefully, never- 
theless says that the controlling mo- 
tive for Mr. Dittemore’s removal was 
because he had refused to help or 
assist in any way, but, on the other 
hand, bad opposed the directors in 
their efforts that they had been mak- 
ing for months to avoid this litigation, 
to bring the trustees into some kind of 
that would not waive 
principle, at stake, and at 
same time avoid this litigation—a 
most commendable attitude on the 
part of my clients, a most commend- 
able And tbe man. who, sitting 


any 


act. 


on that board, would not seek to save) 


litigation in 
which it was plunged, who on the 
contrary was seeking to avoid any 
settlement and to prevent any settle- 
ment—it was sufficient reason for his 
removal. 

jut I think vour Honors will fur- 
ther find that it being a dismissa] from 
a church board under a church by- 
law, the Master ought not to go into 
the reasons. His finding as to the 
controlling motive in that case shows 
also that there was absolute good 
faith. But there is a further ground. 
We have not had our day in court on 
that issue. The master himself says 
that he understood that 
ugreed 
he had stated that he was going to 
decide that us a question, but he ad- 


that church from the 


mits that he made no suggestion in re-. 
the evidence. 
was closed, and that several days| 


before the time set for the arguments| 
(to the brief that 


gard to it until after 


we brought to his attention the fact 
that we did not 
that as a question and 
sider that he had decided it. 
brought it in order to have a 
fused situation cleared up. At that 
September od, long after the 
evidence was closed, and several days 
before the arguments, we told him 
that we could not consider the pro- 
prietv. of his deciding that issue be- 
fore the evidence was heard. His onty 


did not con- 
We 
con- 


agreed to it, but anyway he now 
rules—-that is the first time he makes 
the ruling—he now rules, on Septem- 
ber 3, many days after the evidence 
is closed, that that was an issue in 
the case. 

I see that your Honor is consulting 
your watch, and I will: stop. I will 
simply say that the Master’s report 
shows that had we had that evidence 
in regard to the motives and rea- 
sons why Mr. Dittemore was removed, 
and he would not have acted on it, 


no harm could have been done by giv- 


ing us the chance to present it. All 
that we asked was the chance to pre- 
sent it in either case before he fore- 
closed the situation. He goes ahead 
and finds issues of fact on matters 
which he says had not been presented 


that we ask that the decision of this 
case, based on the general equities, 
may be such as to give the donor her 
way in the carrying out of this trust. 
No one’s rights will be prejudiced. 
Give the Church its way. No one’s 
rights wil! be prejudiced. The trustees 


are 


Was | 


_- - 
4u 


the . 


| of Burbank v. 
| 254. 


it had been | 
that he should decide or that | 


propose to consider | 
iserves. | 


‘form to the directions given ee a Sa Give the Church its way, and 


you sustain the course of conduct of 
the directors, and prevent men from 
taking an inequitable position. The 
consequences of taking the other 
course are-apparent. The Master finds 
substantially that it could not be 
hoped that this Church could support 
publications not under its authority 
The very welfare of the trust, then, 
requires that this deed shail be in- 
terpreted in the way that we have suz- 
gested. Any other interpretation de- 
feats the trust and makes it become 
but a shadow. The trustees said in 
one.of those letters which you will 
find in the exhibits that God would 
not permit them not to be obedient to 
all the rules of the by-laws. We ask 
this court to do somethin that the, 
On record as saying that God 
would not permit them to do We 
ask that that which own conscien: 
‘tell them is wrong may not be sus- 
tained by the judgment of this cour! 
Closing Argument of William G 
Thompson, Esq. 
In Behalf of John V. Dittemore 
May it please the Court: Fhe 
allowed to Mr. Dittemore is-such tha! 
we shail have to rely upon our brief 
practically. entirely in the caees 
Krauthoff and Hulin. It is unfortu- 
nate, perhaps, that we do, because 
those cases are analyzed will 
found that there is a singular una 
nimity in the relief prayed for and in 
the attitude taken by all these parties, 
Mrs. Hulin, Mr. Krauthoff, and the 
Attorney-General, towards the Mas- 
ters report, towards all his rulings 
of law, though not hie findings 
fact, and especially against Mr. Ditte 
more and the *ublishinz Society 
trustees. Mr. Krauthoff has trough! 
a bill in which he states that for 
many months and years he was coun- 
sel for Governor Bates’ clients: 
he attended all hearings before 
_the Master (this is stated in hig bill). 
and argued the case in court, and tha! 
after the Master's final report wa 
filed he withdrew from the case, and 
he and his wife, and later one @ther 
person whom they have joined with 
them, brought a bill in equity to en- 
join the further progress of the 
of Eustace v. Dickey, in which 
unfavorable Master's report had been 
found, and to obtain certain declara- 
tions, a large number of declarations, 
from this court to the relation 
between the Publishing Society trus 
‘tees and the board of trustees under 
the deed of September 1, 1892, and al! 
the matters covered by the Masters 
incidental and necessary rulings 
law in t case Of Eustace v. Dickes 
The result, would have 
been to hold up this case indefinite! 
_and obtaim practically a new trial fo 
the defeated directors fn the case of 
Eustace v. Dickey.- It is true that 
Mr. Krauthofft reaches that result b: 
a very circuitous route. His. bill 1 
sixty or seventy pages long, his brief 
much longer—three or four hundred 
pages—and | authorities Prange 
from: Sophocles to.the Governor of 
this Commonwealth, and it is 
sible follow in that line . We 
only say in regard to it that he seems 
to ignore.the fact that it is perfects 
well settled in this Commonwealth 
that a member of a public charitable 
trust—and | understand him to con- 
tend and admit that the publishing so- 
ciety trust and the deed of September 
1 are trusts, though he avoids the use 
of the word “charitable’’—but neve) 
theless they are charitable ftrusts 
he shows no reason why they are no! 
he seems to have entirely ove: 
looked the fact that in this Common- 
wealth the only official person who 
has a right to call attention 
the court to a breach of the terms 0! 
a public charitable trust, to remove 
| trustees, to prevent the misapplica- 
ition of trust funds, etc., is the Attor- 
/ney-General, Also he seems to be 
| laboring. under the impression tha! 
there cannot a public charitable 
trust unless the trustees are the trus- 
tees for the entire population of ‘the 
globe, civilized and uncivilized. He 
| seems to be unable to realize the fact 
' that there may be public charitable 
‘trusts if the beneficiaries are indeti- 
nite, and although they may be a very 
‘small class of persons, as in the case 
Burbank, 152 Mass.,; 
Therefore I think, and we con- 
tend in our brief, that his bill would 
be absolutely demurrable if brought 
the Attorney-General, but also it 
'is absolutely demurrabie because the 
Attorney-General has not brought it: 
and I will content myself with mak- 
ing that étatement, and by -urging 
vour Honors, if you have any further 
doubt about it, to give such attention 
we have written on 
that subject as you may think it de- 
cannot spend all my time 
in arguing Mr. Krauthoff’s cases. 
S:milarly, Mrs. Hulin is the only 
person who has brought here a bill! of 
exceptions, not an appeal. That is of 
some consequence. Her case comes 
up strictly on a bill of exceptions. 
She has filed a brief. I think that she 
has tried to file one as amicus curiae 
—[| do not know whether she has 
actually filed one or not—in aid of 
well as in 
aid of herself. She sues as a mem- 
ber. and she also claims a First 
Member, and she seeks to arrest the 
progress of Eustace v. Dickey, and 
she seeks to obtain declarations con- 
trary to the Master's incidental rulings 
of law on all matters in which Mr. 
Dittemore has obtained rulings in his 
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favor, as well as in favor of the Pub- 


lishing Society trustees. She also 
seeks to introdtice one other piece of 
evidence, which the Attorney Genera! 
also brings forward, which is that be- 
fore September 1. 1892, when the 
original deed of trust was executed 
and delivered by Mrs. Eddy, there was 
a body of persons in existence called 
the Christian Science Board of D - 
rectors; and it is urged that that fact 


has, or ought to have, great effect on 
‘the construction of the language used 


by Mrs. Eddy in the deed of Sep- 
tember 1, 1892. That fact is, of course. 
perfectly immaterial on the construc- 
tion of that deed, but Mrs..Hulin ac- 
cepts, so far as we are able to see. 


ithe Master's other findings of fact. 
and quarrels greatly with his rulings 


of law. She overlooks the fact that 


away from Boston for long periods at|it was their duty to in all ways coa-|are but the agents for her and the|the record does not show that any 
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her case was deve | 
r refused. There is 
aw, whatever, that | 
ited in the bill of. 
r case. Hers is a 
, and not an appeal. | 
ah is a question | 
{ to intervene was. 
to intervene. It is 
er her bill of excep- 
point. It is possible. 
have assumed that 
argued that point. | 


0 
ig 


> her counsel I trust;statements made by Governor Bates 
| will have in mind [ think went outside of the Master's 


1 have no doubt | 
ronounce technical, 
k is essential to the, 
on of matters of law 
er appellate court,-—| 
pre by a bill of ex-. 
t her bill shows no- 
whatever. Now a 
6 Mr. Dittemore’s at- | 
zle exception which. 
the case of Eustace. 
, I come to discuss 
hich he is more par-| 
d. He-‘has taken one’ 
= I do nct know 
nors will remember | 
Bates read it,gand 
on to the Master's 
4 no supervisory 
istian Science Board 
* the Publishing So-. 
n our brief we have 
sw of the extraordi- 
eh Governor Bates’ 
it’s fellow-directors, 
it question here,—-in 
ose as found by the 
y seek to accomplish 
uling to that effect, 
iate ourselves with 
tives, in their pur- 
sp ing of what the 
—not anything that 
pute to them—but we 
ly for that exception 
® argument that has 
y Governor Bates to 
support of the gen- 
‘power; only saying 
of directors had a 
r over the Publish- 
tees—and we think 
id—it is the succes- 
in board of four 
e deed of September 
| the board of five 
di established by the 
ireuments are legiti- 
yaried considerations 
addressed to your 
by Governor 
eI do not feel called 
his time, for reasons | 
become more ap- 
ome to discuss the 
srnor Bates’ clients 
. Dittemore’s being 
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Hhecessary, I think. 2 
1 in regard to the 
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which are important 
perhaps, as clearly 
nor Bates as_ they 
n. There are two. 
re is a deed of Sep-. 
‘is admitted to have’ 
irs. Eddy—conveying 
he four individuals 
ded that they should 
th: t they should ‘be 
jan Science Board of 
nosed certain duties 
men. The principal 
d a church edifice. 
| observe that it gave 
with which to do it; 
‘and: nothing else. 
jred, however, to 
ifice. They were re- 
10 her one if the first 
und not to be suita- 
‘further required to 
/in that church edi-' 
Jes and regulation: 
P worship, to see tha’ 
s in accordance with 
the text book, “Sci- 
"with Key to the 
mploy pastors and 
prally to conduct « 
on in that building 
nilding they should 
‘e given no money 
Et; . Tt was stated 


ion which shall wor- 
ch shall be styled 
sh of Christ, Scien-. 


bviously the benefici- 
the members of the. 
later, but any- 


i worship in that 
use of Attorney Gen- 
' Mass., 201, it was. 
ily the beneficiaries | 
are not merely the 
accordance with our. 
, anybody who 
h, and the per- 
to time may go. 
ite class of benefici-. 
: first deed. | 
i di was some six) 
998, when Mrs. Eddy 
livered another +ol- 
1 the form of a trust. 
this time rsona! 
al estate,—just the 
she did in the first 
yefore passing to 
it obviously was 
. Eddy that the! 
at deed should be in | 
of contributions from | 
, contributions not | 
chu rch with, because — 
1 nowhere else, 
> run the church 
vorship in it, and to 
nd reader. And that 
egg took contribu- 
ss 


Scientisy®, those 
ecame members in 
rules of member- 
ers, and they built 
afterwards another, 
it and kept it going. 
ete, 
of 1898, some six 
money to three mer 
‘another purpose, a 
, but all in conson- 
teral purpose which 
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» it; and that was 
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may appear today or tomorrow on 


‘of 1892, 


power of declaring vacancies in that 
board of trustees, in a body of per- 
sous called First Members, and in 
the Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Now, a few weeks after the first 


deed was executed, on September 1, 
1892, on September 23, three weeks | 
later, this church which Mrs. Eddy. 
had anticipated was as a matter of fact 
organized. These are the findings of | 
the Naster, and I am keeping well 
within the Master’s report. Certain 


report when he referred to the great | 
unanimity of feeling on the part of, 
the Christian Science field in this | 
matter. That, I think, justifies me 
in saying that there is no such una- 
nimity: that there is the same coffiict | 
outside of court that there is inside; 
and that no importance is to be at- 
tached to the number of persons who 


one side or the other of this con- 
troversy. We are dealing here, I un- 
derstand, with questions of law, to 
be decided on legal principles, ir- 
respective of the emotions or feelings, | 
or even the consequences, which may 
occur on the one side or the other 
io persdns outside of this controversy. 
1 almost feel that it is necessary to. 
apologize for making such a sugges- | 
tion to this Court, but in view of the 
fecling displayed both here and else-| 
where in regard to this matter: I 
think that it is only proper to mention 
that fact. 

Now, that church was organized by 
the choice of First Members and the 
election of a president, a clerk and a 
treasurer. The First Members were, 
as a matter of fact, the first people 
who organized it, but they were also 
intended to be a permanent body, and 
they were the only members who ever 
had any voting power at all in the’ 
Church, ever had anything to do with 
the running of the Church. The or- 
dinary member had no power, and the | 
Master so finds, and it is not disputed. 
The number of the First Members| 
could not be less than forty, but I do | 
not understand that it was to be lim- 
ited to fifty. I think that it might be) 
an indefinite number above forty. 
Those First Members subsequently, in 
1901, by voluntary action of their own, , 
at the request of Mrs. Eddy, trans- 
ferred all their power to transact the | 
Church’s business to the directors. In | 
1903 they were changed to Executive 
Members, merely by name. In 1908 
these First Members were abolished by | 
vote of the directors. In 1903 the num- | 
ber of directors was increased to five 
by a by-law. 

Now, the Master finds that the in- 
tention of Mrs. Eddy, to be derived 
from the four corners of the deed of 
1898, as well as from all the surround- 
ing circumstances, many of which are. 
not reported, and some of which are, 
but the finding, I think, is conclusive 
on your Honors on that question of 
fact, was that the board of directors 
who were to exercise jointly with the 
First Members the power of removal 
of the Publishing House trustees, were 
the board of four trustees under the 
deed of September 1, 1892, and not 
those four men plus one other man, 
who had been made the board of five 
disciplinary officials by the vote of 
1903. He finds that there has been an 
ambiguity, an ambiguity has arisen. 
in the use of the term “Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors,” from the 
fact that originally they designated 
four people with specific duties under 
an executed deed of trust; that little 
by little those four people had other 
duties added to them, of a disciplinary 
character, by the by-laws of the 
Church, concerning the expulsion of 
members, the regulation of matters 
outside, that were not mentioned in 
the deed, a great variety of matters 
concerning church discipline--those 
four people had other duties gradu- 
ally added to them by the First Mem- 
bers, who were the Voting Members, 
and the only Voting Members, of the 
Church as Mrs. Eddy founded it; and 
by and by those same by-laws added 
another person to the four members, 
under the impression—Mrs. Eddy and 
all others shared in the impression— 
that the original four were a corpora- 
tion, by virtue of their similarity to 
deacons and church wardens, a fact 
which the Master finds did not exist, 
and finds it as a matter of common 
knowledge, on which your Honors 
might so find, but nevertheless it was 
supposed to existby Mrs. Eddy; so that 
we have here a succession of acts done 
in consequence of the prior act, we 
have a number of acquiescences based 
upon mistaken impressions as to the 
legal consequences of acts previously 
done. One mistaken 
that these four men were similar to 
deacons and church wardens, and 
therefore became a corporation. That 


led to the second mistaken impression, | 
that the number could be increased to) 


five, and they would still remain the 
same corporetion. Another, a third, 
mistake, was that Mrs. Eddy could 
add to their duties, duties not con- 
tained at ual! in the deed, and in the 
performance of those duties 
would still be trustees under the deed 
which they were not. The 
Master finds that they were a self- 
perpetuating body, having no respon- 


sibility to anybody after 1901, having | 


a sole right to elect all church officers 


—president, treasurer, readers, and 6o | 


forth—the entire autocratic authority | 
in that church, having their tenure of 
office during good behavior,—perpet-. 
ual tenure of oftice—having their 
method of succession precisely defined | 
in the deed itself, not left to any by- 
law. And whenever any vacancy oc- 
curs, the deed of September 1, 1892, | 


says that it shall be filled by the re-| 
maining members—-not by the voting | 
members, not by the First Members, | 
In all | 


but by the remaining three. 
those respects they are totally differ- 
ent from deacons and church wardens, 
who are the servants and not the mas- 
ters of their respective congregations, 
whose functions are empty, who have 
not the right to employ pastors and di- 
rectors as they see fit—for the war- 


; a controversy arose between 


trine, and, 
supervising their conduct. 


of 
‘has never been questioned. 


on that subject. 


‘alone justified 
power, unless it should be said that | 
the power can legitimately be sought | 
|merely for its own sake, which is the 


very essence and spirit of autocracy. | to the bill 


_he-did in fact bring against his fellow 


breaches 
|Directors for reinstatement. 


ments of inferiority to be signed. for? 


purpose of gettin 5 ms 
I g g those state ‘answer to Mr. 


becoming a Christian 
Sense of common honesty as a man. 


impression was. 


¥ 
‘these men on false grounds, in form- | 


they 
the only proper grounds for asserting 


thinks ought to exist—on 
day, and within five minutes of the 
time they passed the vote to expel | 
pursuance of this' 


dens and vestrymen in the Episcopal 
church, and the deacons in the Con- 
gregational church, are not a self- 
perpetuating body, but are elected per- 
sons; and that is a vital distinction. 
The Master finds for all those rea- 


sons, and others which I do not now) 


enumerate, that there is a radical dis-| That is what he has found, 


tinction between the members of 4 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 


and the deacons of a Congregational 


church or the wardens of an Episco- 
pal church, and for that reason he 
finds that they never became a corpo- 
ration at all. 


One further fact. The Master finds 


'that a controversy arose in the year) 


1918, | think, between the Publishing 
Society Trustees, who were publish- 
ing these periodicals that Mrs. Eddy 


| had founded, who were publishing the 
Lesson Sermons which are read in 


the churches, and other documents 
deemed of help to Christian Scientists 
them 
and the Directors of the Church, 
meaning the five Directors, as to the 


Character of the literature they were | : 
‘the purpose of the bill was obvious, tno case of Bustace v. Dickey without | 


publishing, as to some questions of 
breaches of trust, in the legal sense of 
the term, and“as to the general right 
Claimed by the Directors of super- 
vision over the Publishing Society 


Trustees; that is to say, determining | 


what literature was heretical and what 


| was not, determining questions of doc- 
guiding and 


in general, 
In other 
words, the subordination of one trust 
to the other. 


The Master finds further that Mr. 


Dittemore sincerely believed and main- 


tained—and he finds with very great 
vigor—in his absolute sincerity in all 
it. which cannot be doubted and 
He finds 
desired to exer- 
power of super- 


that Mr. 
cise this 


Dittemore 
claimed 


vision over these trustees, not for the 


purpose of obtaining dominance, 
power, arrogating to himself superior- 


‘ity, but for the purpose of curing a 
certain specific breach of trust which 
he claimed had been committed in the 


technical or legal sense of the term. 
He finds further that Mr, Dittemore. 


with that in mind, desired to remove 
ali three of the Trustees, and bring a 


bill in court, and resort to the court, to 
test it. He finds that the attitude of 
his co-directors was quite different 
| They ignored the spe- 
cific matters of breach of trust, which 
the assertion of the 


They abandoned any claim of Specific 
of trust, demanded §state- 


the 
ments, and concocted the plan of re- 


moving Mr. Rowlands, who was the. 
least objectionable, and not the most, | 
from the standpcint of the other Direc- | 
tors, as Governcr Bates has contended 
and I resist 
|moving him, in the hope that his two 


that 


remaining associates would decline to 
fili his place and that would give them 


an excuse for removing the other two | 
August 


on trial some twenty-seven days. 


Trustees. 

The Master finds that.that plan had 
been in preparation for a long time, 
and that it had been a plot formed by 


tliese associates of Mr. Dittemore for | 


ihe purpose of coercing these Trustees 
and getting an excuse for declaring a 


and Mr. Ogden, and he finds that Mr. 


Dittemore declined to become a party | 


to that scheme. 
He finds that his sincerity was not 


doubted, and the necessary fnference 


is that he declined to become a party 
to it because he had not lost. in 
Scientist, his 


That is what he finds; and that is 
what stings Governor Bates’ clients 
when he talks about the religion of 
Christian Science, and about the ac- 
tion of these clients of his in uphold- 
ing this religion. He is aware of 
the fact that a competent Master, of 
long legal experience in this Com- 
monwealth has found his clients 
guilty of conduct which no honorable 
man would tolerate. That the 
trouble with his case. 

Mr. Dittemore therefore declined. 
They selected Rowlands, the Master 
finds; because he had few friends, 
and because they thought it would 
either terrorize his associates, or they 
would refuse to fill his place, in 
which case they would eject them. 
[In other words, they discriminated 
against Rowlands. 

He finds one other fact; that when 
they charge Rowlands with neglect of 
duty they did not belfeve it at the 
time they said it. He finds that Mr. 
Rowlands was a man of large busi- 
ness experience. They valued greatly 
getting him on the Board. It was 
well known when they got him that 
he could not attend all these meet- 
ings because of bis great business 
interests and business capacity, and 
that this talk about his not having 
attended these meetings was an af- 
terthought, an excuse, made in 
faith. 

mr. 


ik 


Dittemore would not 


ple in discriminating against one of 
ing a plot against him, in abandoning 
the power which Mr. Dittemore still 


the same 


Mr. Rowlands in 
corrupt plan, they passed a vote to 
expel Mr. Dittemore from their 


vote had been in 


months; that it had never been com- 
it. Bs 
was an absolute surprise to him: that | #24 the Deed, and a great variety-of 
it had been prepared by counsel for | 


it was | 
construction 


municated to Mr. Dittemore;: that 


these four men; and that 
sprung upon him. ard his resignation 
was 
resign and was then expelled from 
that Board. 
finds in regard to Mr. Dittemore. 

The Master does his best to soften 
it for Governor Bates, and it is ex- 
ceedingly ungrateful, to put it mildly, 
for Governor Bates to be here criticiz- 
ing Judge Dodge for finding bad faith 
against his clients, when Judge Dodge 
has added to those findings of specific 
facts. which are black and cannot 
be gotten rid of, a few consolatory 
phrases which makes Governor Bates 
say he did not mean to find bad faith 
at all. 


* 


pleadings in this case, but at bottom 
jthe situation is a very simple one. 


‘swer Mr. Whipple's allegation that he 
did not know which was the Direc- 


technical 


'to refer to it because the Master sum- 


vacancy in the office of Mr. Eustace declare the invalidity of the vote of 


March 17 discharging Mr. Dittemore. 


been brought 


duced in one case should be admitted. 


rebuttal 


‘all of which was carried out. 


bad | 


tolerate | 
that; and because Mr. Dittemore would | 
not tolerate the action of these peo- | 


own | 
Board, and the Master finds that that. 


contemplation for | 
¢ Mr. Dittemore’s dismissal could ‘pos- 


demauded, at the price of not | documents. 


passing that vote, and he declined to' 
could think of had been given, and the quest, provided Mr. Dittemore is will- 


That is what the Master | 


if your. Now, that is not all. 
Those are the facts the background of what happened. 


Honors please, | 
That why we are It might well have been that up to 


in this case. 
here. 


Now, Mr. Whipple brought a suit, 
or these Trustees did, joining Mrs. 
Knott, who was elected within five, 
minutes after the expulsion of Mr. Mr. 
Dittemore took place. | 

It is now of importance to notice decide here; not whether on April 29, 
what the pleadings are in this case. four weeks later, when Mr. 
|There were six defendants. Four of, more’s bill was filed, he was a Direc- 


is 


decide whether on March 25, the date 
when Mr. Whipple's bill was filed, 
Dittemore was or was not a 


them, Dickey, Neal, Merritt and Rath- tor, but whether or not when Mr. 


von, were joined as defendants by Mr. Whipple's biN was filed, on March 25, 
Whipple’s clients: two more, Mrs. Mr. Dittemore was a Director. That 
Knott and Mr. Dittemore, were joined is_all he undertakes to decide, and 
as persons each claiming to be a that of course depends on whether he 
director, with an averment of his ig-, had been illegally discharged on 
norance as to which in fact and in! March 17. 
law was a director. 
An answer was filed. I may Sa@Y. the plaintiffs requestec him to decide 
to stay further proceedings, to have waiting to hear any remaining evi- 
the removal of Mr. Rowlands declared dence that might be offered in the case 
void, to have him restored, and fu- of pittemore v. Dickey concerning 
ture attempts of the same kind pre- pittemore’s conduct between the date 
vented. Your Honors can easily of March 25, when Mr. Whipple's bill 
imagine what the nature of that bill was filed, and the date of April 29. 
was without my going into details. It hon Mr. Dittemore’s bill was filed. 
is wholly unnecessary. There is much I was a little surprised to hear the 
unnecessary language in it, there 18 | Governor suggest this morning that 
much unnecessary language in all the there was no issue there. It had al- 
ways been supposed that there was a 
question of whether or not, after Mr. 
Whipple’s bill was filed, Mr. Ditte- 
more had not waived his rights by 
something occurring before Mr. Jus- 
tice Braley—-the reading of a letter; 
but I understand now that there was 
‘no issue in the Governor's mind that 
remained to be tried; that nothing 
happened, in other words, after 
March 25, 1919, which could possibly 
affect Mr. Dittemore’s right to hold 
the office of Director under the Deed 
of September 1, 1892. or of Director 


| Now, Governor Bates’ clients filed 
the first answer. They did not an- 


tor; they did not say, “You do know,” 
which would have been strictly the 
issue to have taken with 
said, “Mrs. Knott a 
Dittemore is not di- 
rector, on March 17, 1919, the date 
when this vote was passed.” They 
go into some elaboration of detail in 
their answer, stating why the removal 
of Mr. Dittemore and the election of 
Mrs. Knott in his place was legally 
valid. 

Three days later Mr. Dittemore filed 
an answer jn the case. He does not 
deny that Mr. Whipple is ignorant, or Successor of one of the _ original 
his clients, as to which was a Di- &rantees of the Deed of 1892, and that 
rector. which would have been the Mr. Merritt, one of the other Direct- 
only technical strict general denial, O'S, Was not, but was a legitimate suc- 
but he says that he was illegally re- ©@8sor only of the fifth Director, 
moved, and he puts into his answer added in 1903. Therefore the four Di- 
that statement with a degree of rectors under the Deed on March 17, 


elaboration entirely suitable to a bill 1919, the date of the vote, were Mr. 
in equity, and, in fact, corresponding Dickey, Mr. Neal, Mr. Rathvon and 
which four weeks later Mr. Dittemore, Mr. Merritt being 
there only by virtue of his election 
under the By-laws, and not by succes- 
in his S!0m in the manner prescribed by the 
Whipple’s clients all Deed of September 1, 1892. 

the ground on which he relied to The Master says that, that being 


show the invalidity of the action of the situation on August 2, Mr. Whipple 
March 17 dismissing him. In other asked him if he could not decide the 


is 
a 


They 
director, Mr. 


him. 


disciplinary functions- not mentioned 


in that Deed at all. 
I may say here that the Master finds 
that Mr. Dittemore was a legitimate 


In other words, he set up 


'words, he took issue directly with Mr. ©88e of Eustace v. Dickey without 


contention—re- Pees averments in his bill. 


waiting to finish any further evidence 
ed ta the wiieinting ts the plead- | that might. be offered in Dittemore v. 

ings. Now, it becomes of importance’ Vickey; and he further finds’ that 
to consider what had taken place G0Vernor Bates and his clients sec- 
did take place on onded the request—and I| cannot put 

hes mee hae Seeds that too strongly—joined 
Mr. Whipple in urging the Master—urging 

the Master—to decide the Eustace 


before, and what 
Zz. 3939. 


-~* 


Dittemore’s bill—and I have a right 


‘could find a way to do it. 
by what? By the case of Dittemore 
v. Dickey, which has not yet been 
opened, in which mv client had not 
even opened his mouth to defend him- 
self or to make out a case. Who 
was likely to be the sufferer, if your 
Honors please, by that plan, if carried 
out? Mr. Whipple’s client? No: be- 
cause the record shows that Mr. 
Whipple’s clients had taken no posi- 
tion one way or the other throughout 
that entire case in regard to Mrs. 
Knoit or Mr. Dittemore. They had 
neither affirmed that Dittemore was a 
Director, nor denied it, and the same 
way with Mrs. Knott. They had as- 
sumed the attitude of persons who 
brought a bill of interpleader, and 
left to be tried out between Mr. Ditte- 
more and Mrs. Knott the question as 
to which properly held the office. 

The Master finds that on that day, 
August 2. Mr. Whipple stated, on be- 
half of his clients, that he only sought 
relief against Dittemore and Knott in 
a representative capacity, and only 
intended to hold that one of them 
which the Master might find was a 
Director. That was said at the time 
this request was made to expedite 
the case and close it up—joined in 
by Governor Bates, before the case 
of Dittemore vy. Dickey had been fin- 
ished; and Dittemore sat by in silence 
while these people were both trying 
to hurry him on and force him into 
a decision of his case without his ever 
having opened his mouth. 

Does it seem as if Dittemore was the 
man who had taken any advantage, or 
who was likely to be put at a disad- 
vantage by that arrangement? 

The Master further finds that, hav- 
ing these men join with them, he said 
then “I cannot do it without deciding 


marizes it in his report, as I have Delayed 


summarized it—states that it was a 
bill to obtain reinstatement and to 


So that you have before you all 
that it is necessary for you to know 
about the pleadings in Dittemore vs. 
Dickey for the purpose of this case, 
although the case itself has not yet 
here—not yet finished 
—for reasons which: I shall state in 
a moment. 

The Master finds that took 
twenty-seven days to try it: that it 
was tried on certain agreements. The 
case of Dittemore vy. Dickey was re- 
ferred to him by the same judge, to 
be tried with the case of Eustace v. 
Dickey; there was no authority for 
the case of Eustace v. Dickey to be 
tried with Dittemore v. Dickey. but: 
only the reverse. There was an agree-_| 
ment that all the evidence intro- 


it 


so far as material evidence in the 
other case. There was an azreement 
that Mr. Whipple open the case, put 
in his evidence, which he -did: that 
Governor Bates should then put in 
his defense, which he did: that any 
which Mr. Whipple desired 

in should then be put in, 
It was 
further agreed that Mr. Dittemore 
should have the right to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses as he saw fit con- 
cerning the issues in his case, and 
it is stated by the Master that he did 
s0. He did not testify himself, he 
did not open his-own case. He had 
not on August 2, and he had not 
called any witnesses in his own be- 
half. Mr. Dittemore had not, but the 
Master states ihaf he had CrOSS8-@x- 


amined al! of the defendants fuily and 
‘exbaustively on the subject of his | the Dittemore issue—-whether Mr. Dit- 


own discharge on Murch 17; includ- temore was a Director on March 25, 
ing all the circumstances relating to; when Mr. Whipple’s bill was filed, or 
‘it and the circumstances leading upi not; I cannot do it.” That issue—and 
to it. He says that at. that time, and he does not say this, but it is apparent 
for some weeks later, there had been! from common sense and from the 
no suggestions that all the documen-' terms of his report—that was an issue 
tary evidence—-and there is none now, in both cases before him; he thought it 
understand it, from Governor, ought to be decided on the same evi- 
Bates—relating to that discharge, had dence and in the same way. -It is un- 
not been fully introduced by one! necessary for me to labor the proposi- 
party or the other, on August 2. A‘ tion of the absurdity of this Master 


to be put 


ias | 


That is just. 
| that time, in spite of all that, the Mas- | 


| ter would not have had the right to 


Director, which is all he attempts to. 


Ditte- | 


He says on that day, on August 2,. 


under the By-laws, possessing certain | 


with Mr... 


case without its being delayed, if he. 


| 


great mass of Mr. Dittemore’s cor- | first deciding that Mr. Dittemore was | 


respondence has been introduced on not properly removed on the evidence 
cross-examination of the defendant in Eustace v. Dickey, as it existed on 
Directors. August 2, and then going ahead and 
So that on that day the situation’ hearing some more evidence and de- 
was that all of the documents were eciding that he was. And when this 
in the case upon which the validity of, Master said. “I cannot do it without 
deciding the Dittemore issue,” it is 
sibly depend, including the By-laws: obvious what he meant. “If vou assent 
to my deciding this issue of Mr. Dit- 
collateral papers, which might or temore between him and his co-di- 
might not have some bearing upon the! rectors, made such by the pleadings 
of those two essential 
swers of the respective defendants in 

Every excuse which the Directors’ this case, I will accede to your re- 


Master finds that they had examined ing; otherwise not.” And he finds 
in re-direct on every subject opened | that all the parties were understood 
in cross, and he finds that the sub- by him on that day to have assented 
jects that had been opened in cross to his suggestion in that sense—on 
covered the entire ground of Mr.! Angust 2. é 

Dittemore’s dismissal. So that these; Mr. Dittemore did assent to it, 


,defendant Directors on August 2 had your Honors please. 
had every opportunity that could pos-| take a chance, and he took the chance. 
sibly be given to them to explain’ He had no such motive as Mr. Whipple 


that 


stant conflicts and friction between | 
He had no such | 
motive as Governor Bates had, similar 


these two Boards. 


to Mr. Whipple’s, to get the friction 
stopped and something settled which 
would determine 


in as profits of this Publishing 5So- 
ciety. He had only the question be- 
fore him as te whether he had been il- 
legally discharged on March 1%. 


That is what interested him, but 
because he recognized as a member 
of the Church rather than as a iiti- 
gatine party, the validity of the argu- 
ments for speed put forward both 
by Mr. Whipple and Governor Bates, 
he assented to the proposition, and 
sacrificed his rights to testify himself, 
submitted his case on the documents 
and on the confessions of his op- 
ponents and won the case on that 
basis. 

And now they say. if your Honors 
please, that a gross injustice has 
heen perpetrated, that they have lost 
the case without having had a chance 
to hear it, when what they have done 
was to close the mouth of their op- 
ponent, to make every statement that 
occurred to them in their own detense 
without any contradiction from him; 
to introduce every document, as he 
now confesses, that bore on ihat case 
And in spite of all that— 

Mr. BATES. You are 
me. 

Mr. THOMPSON Pardon meé, you 
said if he had decided on documentary 
evidence alone you would not_ have 
objected. I heard you say it. 

Mr. BATES. That not 
said, 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
l am arguing this 

Mr. BATES. |! 
savy anything that 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
vour Honor? 

RUGG. Cc. kh 1 waderstase. we. 
Bates says that you have misquotec 
a part of his argument. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, and I con- 
tend that I have not, and I will leave 
it to your Honors to decide whether 
I have or not. Perhaps he did not 
appreciate what he wae saying when 
he said that I did. And now he Says 
that he has suffered an injustice, that 
he has been led into something that 
he did not realize. Let us see if he 
has. The Master finds that he has 
decided that issue on facts either un- 
disputed or confessed by the defend- 
ants themselves,—that explicit find- 
ing in this report on facts either un- 
disputed or confessed and admitted 
by Mr. Bates’ clients themselves, and 
that he has eliminated every possi- 
bility that his decision has been made 
on grounds that could not by any 
possibility be affected by any further 
evidence that could possibly be in- 
troduced in Dittemore v. Dickey. He 
finds that explicitly and in so many 
words. 

Now that case went on that under- 
standing: no objection made by Gov- 
ernor Bates when that statement was 
made by the Master on August 2nd: 
“IT eannot do it unless I- decide the 
Dittemore issue with it. I must de- 
cide it on the pleadings in this case, 
or else the case will have to wait an 
indefinite time, perhaps.” Now it 
staved that way from August 2nd un- 
til August 30th. In the meantime we 
had been spending our vacation— 
which the Master finds, although 
does not say “vacation”; he 6ays, “in 
the meantime we prepared our argu- 
ment.” Your Honors I think will 
have very little difficulty in realizing 
that preparing an argument in Au- 
cust snending a vacation. We 
were preparing our argument on the 
faith of this ruling, and on August 
s0th we are suddenly notified, and 
the Master is, by him, that the other 
Directors think that the Dittemore 
issue ought to be discussed and de- 
cided after everybody has gone on on 
the assumption that it had been 
agreed to. And then there is a hear- 
ing and the Master then says he rules 
definitely and absolutely that that is- 
Sue Was an issue which he must de- 
cide in that case. And then for the 
first time these other Directors took 
an objection and an exception, what- 
ever that may be, before a Master 
I don't know what it is. but they took 
an exception before the Master. I 
suppose that they took, that means. 
an extremely emphatic abjection to 
what he did. 

Then the case was argued. he finds. 
on September ‘Sth, it had been 
agreed upon on August 2nd—the date 
had been fixed. And it finds that on 
that date Governor Bates argued fully 
the question of the Dittemore issue. 
although still protesting that he 
though that it ought not to be dis- 
cussed. But what he finds is that not 
until after the Master’s draft report 
was filed on December 20. 1919, 
months afterwards, not until Febru- 
ary 2, 1920. "when the defendants 
knew that they had lost the case. did 
they ever ask to reopen it to put in 
any more of this mysterious magica] 
evidence which, if they had only 
thought of it, woul@ have won the case 
for them. That the significant 
thing, if your Honors please. No at- 
tempt was made, or no suggestion 
made that they had any more evidence 
they wanted to put in on the 
Dittemore issue. All they wanted was 
an exception when they found they 
had lost or thought they might lose. 
when it began to dawn on them they 
wanted an exception, but it was only 
after they found they had lost that 


misquoting 


what | 


is 


Wait a moment, 
case how, 
don't wish 
I havent 

Can 3 


you to 


Said. 
proceed, 


is 


as 


1S 


they wanted any chance to put in any 
more evidence, and then they did not 
specify what they wanted to put in. 


in this case, made such by the an-| 


Now they tried it on the Master to 
get him to reopen that case after they 


knew what his report was, and he de- | 
clined, and he made another finding 
of fact, and this is of vital consequence. 


He was asked to | respect, and talking about maintainine 
the 


; 
| 
i 


if your Honor please. “I find that their 
claim that they were surprised is not 
true.” Those are the men who are 
being set up here as religious leaders. 


if persons of moral character, entitled to ' 
on facts in their various alternativ: 
-aspects, so as 


religion of Christian Science. 
Those are the men that are setting up 


orally their conduct in passing that had for accelerating the progress of / such talk as that in the face of conduct 
vote, and every document that had this case, namely, the destructiou of |found by Judge Dodge in this case 
any bearing on the subject had been, the business that was going on, the! which would have discredited an or- 


introduced. That is what the Master necessity for determining quickly who | dinary trader on the street. 


finds 


He finds: 


the rights where | 
$300,000 a year was at stake, coming 


he | 


objects to 


prised.” Now they have tee face to 
come: here and contend in that finding 
that an injustice has been done ana 
esk vour Honors to examine the mind 
and mental processes of a magistrate 
of the experience and honorable pos 
tion in this community of Judze 
Dodge because, having shielded them 
in every possible way. he was obliged 
te find that they had acted in bad faith. 
beth in the dismissal of Rowlands and 
in the dismissal of Dittemore and in 
their conduct before the Master in 
seeking to play fast and loose—~“head 
I win, tails yeu lose That is what 
has happened ih this if your 
Honors please. They made an agree- 
ment just as definite, just as clear as 
cculd possibly be. The Masters fina- 
ing irresistibly leads to that statemen! 
They tried to get out of it and they 
found fit was agaiust them. And now 
they wish your Honors to reverse thi 
ruling and send case back, and 
send back you will have to for the 
plaintiffs also, delay the whole case 
so that they may introduce—what? All 
we have ever heard of that the assid: 
iiv.of the Attorney General, who has 
been acting in their behalf for a lone 
time and practically maintaining the 
Same proposition as Mrs. Hulin, who 
comes at it from another angle—a!! 
they have ever been able to discove: 
to meet the Master’s findings of fact } 
that there was a body of persor 
called the Christian Science Board of 
Directors, existing at the date of he 
deed of September 1, 1892, and tha!’ 
if the Master had only known that 
fact he would have said that when Mrs 
Eddy conveved land to four individuals 
mentioned by name and provided tha’ 
when there was a vacancy in their 
number the remaining members 
should fill it, determini the method 
of their succession explicitly, she did 
said—she meant, *'l 
these four men as 
to them in their 


$ hy 
a 2 eS 


‘+ 
ak 


"4 
~~ 


n 
rot mean what she 
dc not convey to 
trustees, I convey 
present office Directors of 
Church, and they are to fill their va- 
eancies not in accordance with this 
deed. but in accordance- with wha'l 
ever present or future method may be 
established inthe church for dete: 
mining their number and their order 


an@ 


of 


’ 
a> il 


of succession. 

Now that is 
the only fact they seek, any 
these parties, ret into this case 
for the purpose of upsetting the mo: 
careful, admirable report that per- 
sonally I have ever seen presented to 
any court of justice in this Common- 
wealth by a Master and one of 
the most competent men that ever sa! 
on the bench of the Federal Court 
this state 

tUGG, C. J 
argument here, 
2 o'clock. 


the 
that 
oO 


flimsy fact, 


* 


bv 


; vy? 
B44 


You may suspend your 
if you please, unti! 


f Recess. ] 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

RUGG, Cc. J. You may resume 
argument. Mr. Thompson, please 

Mr. THOMPSON If vour Hanors 
please: One other fact occurred on 
August 2d of importance, which the 
Master finds specially. Mr. Dittemore, 
he finds, when this colloquy was in 
progress conceming the speedy d! 
position of the Eustace case, offered 
to be treated a Director for the 
purpose of this case, conceded tha! 
it might be said, “! will agree, af 
vou like. so as to urse matters on 
and not to bind and Mrs. 
Knott as against me—-!I concede 
that I may he treated as a Director 
and that will remove this element.” 

Now what 


vour 


as 


vou 
wil! 


SO aS 


happened then? Gov- 
ernor Bates’ clients declined to agree 
If any further facts were needed to 
fix an agreement on these people ani 
make it perfectly clear that they no’ 
onlv agreed but were eager and 
wanted at that time to have this ques 
tion of Mr. Dittemore’s status on 
March 25th decided, which means sub 
stantially, “Was he ‘legally dismissed 
March 17th, that tact enough te 
do it. He offered to the ques 
tion that it would hind them 
as between him and them at all, ana 
they declined: not Mr. Whipple, but 
that these Directors declined to agree 
That could onls “we insist.” not 
merely “we will agree,’ but “we wtl' 
insist .that the n shall be de 
cided as part Kustace case 
whether or llegal! 
discharged on March [Tithe a not 
think- it is possible on the specia! 
findines of fact to reach any other 
conclusion unless one forces the situ- 
dezree which it ig in- 
he done. 
later, if I 
which show 
under such 


consistent 


is 
Walve 


SO not 


i) 


Meal 


questio 
of this 


not A eTe 


vou 
do 


to .&2 
shoutd 
come 


CAses 


ation 
credible 
I will 
the 

arrangement 
entirely 
There is nothing 

The parties agree 
such a situation, and for the reasons 
viven- here, and the Master under- 
stands it and they understand it. why 
the agreemeudt has got to be given 
effect, is nothing in equity, 
pleading procedure to 
prevent it. 

Now, then. being Master's atti- 
tude. the Master proceeded to decide 
the D‘ttemore and he decided 
it on ten premises and ten 
sions. There anv contention 
here, I apprehend. that his logic, hi: 
reasoning from premises to conclu- 
sions is as a matter of logic defective 
The attack is made upon his premises. 
not on hi‘s conclusions from those 
premises. Two of the premises are 
entirely unnecessary and they are the 
which Governor Bates mostly 
T will read what thev 
He decides that Dittemore was, 
March 17. a trustee under the deed of 
September 1, 1892. in legitimate suc- 
cession to an original trustee under 
that instrument. That is one of his 
findings. And, by the way. Judge 
Loring. in response to a motion to 
enlarge the rule, said that although 
the Master could not pass on the ulti- 
mate question of law whether the facts 
found warranted any particular de- 
cree, he not only could but must pass 
on every question of law incidental 
and necessary to enable him to pass 


have time, 
that such 
circum 
with 


m- 


to 
an 
stances s 
equity practice. 
proper about it 


but there 


or or 


pra rice 
the 


issue, 
con ly o 


bene Be 
iSi! 


ones 
are 


Ol 


to 
consideration to the case. 
he has done and that is 
he has done. 

I might add right here that the mo- 
tion to enlarge his powers was signed 


give an- adequate 
That is all 
al] he says 


| should be editors, and so on, the con-|“I find as a fact they were not sur- | by every counsel and agreed to, giv- 


c 
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Se s ' ? ! ? 
pass on the ulti-/attributing the motive of personal| the Master did do, and that is what words, you have got to find, if you seek has ever been presented as a contested or it is decided that they should not First Members, who are so numerous 
© only reason it! hostility and dislike to Mr. Dittemore.| Governor Bates said he had no right to maintain arbitrary and autocratic issue in any court. That is the reason, be made. that he could not make them al! par- 
@ was that! That is a fact that cannot be wiped to do. Now, if that is what the Mas- power, which is what these gentlemen I suppose, why these people kept only’ He wants your Honors to establish ties, have ceased nevertheless to exist 
is court declined | out of this case, if your Honors please |ter intended to do, I have cited in want to do in these days of the twen- one set of records, which is the fact. | what he calls a dominant trust. He as an independent body, although they 
at it would alter |—-personal hostility and dislike of Mr.| my brief a number of authorities for tieth century—if you seek to put upon, Now, the next objection is that the! says. there is a trust under the Deed still exist in this world, and that 
y as it ought not Dittemore—why? For being sincere,| the proposition that he violated no 4n instrument like this an expression record of the meeting at which he | of September 1, 1892, and another un- tnerefore your Honors must vest the 
t was, as a mat- | for trying to maintain what he believed rule of equity practice’ or procedure which will give absolutely arbitrary | was elected shows that he was‘elected | der the Deed of January 25, 1898, but powers which the First Members h. 1 
d power to men to expel a brother mem- only a by-law director. They do not those are subsidiary. He says there to dispose of these net profits of the 


d that disposed to be a correct theory of law in the in doing that in this state of the ; 
ber, you have got to find it, it has to be| show anything of the sort. The Mas-|js a great, over-hanging dominant Publishing Society, and to join with 


s talk if it were | relations of these two boards, and do- | pleadings and on the agreements 


BC (of, that the | 


jurisdiction in 
1 rulings of law: 
| Dittemore was 
late successor of 
under the trust 
192; second, that 
| director of the 
L ws. The By- 
your Honors will 
© effect two or 
er this deed was 
d, and underwent 
n time to time, 
e appointment of 
| pose of hold- 
1s of heresy and 
and all that great 
hat has nothing 
natters, building 
it, but has to do 
the members in 
: . So that he 
re held both the 
id that the office 
church took its 
wholly distinct 
+ trustee-director 
tember 1, 1892, to 
entioned in that 
and impliedly— 
e building, raise 
is of money and 


lem, to run the. 


nd then this fur- 
ncerning the dis- 
which were pro- 
litions of the By- 
Ss were changed 
it times in the 
, When the first 
and the adoption 
ortly before Mrs. 
erstand this 89th 
here is substan- 
he 73d; the dif- 
m are not mate- 
¢ it is important 
ve Attorney Ger- 


ing it in a manly and decent fashion, 
and not doing it by making charges 
against one of these trustees which he 
' knew to be false, because he would not 
join with these men in their attempts 
to make an unfair use of the power 
which he as well as they thought ex- 
isted—they discharged him, expelled 
him, and the Master finds that an ele- 
ment of personal hostility and dislike 
contributed to the action which they 
then took. 

| -Then taking up one of their objec- 
tions, which was that Mr. Johnson, 
Mr, Dittemore’s predecessor as a mem- 
_ber of the board of trustees, under the 
‘deed of September 1, had resigned to 
the board and not to a court, he says 
that a resignation of a trustee under 
that deed did not need to be to a court 
| of justice, to a probate court or a 


court of equity; that the power to ac- 
cept a resignation is connected with 
the power to fill a vacancy, and that 
there being no question of pecuniary 
responsibility or accounting here, the 
same body that would fill the vacancy 
was authorized to receive the resigna- 
tion, and that therefore Mr. Dittemore 


the deed of September 1, 1892. 
Then he finds that Mr. Dittemore’s 


connection with this controversy was 
not disputed, and cannot be doubted— 


Bates would like to have had made in 
connection with his clients, but which 


in connection with them. 
unless the court is prepared to state 


that the discharge of one member of a 
deliberative body, holding a tenure 


cere opposition, to plans of the ma- 
jority, can be justified; and that is the 


aS in connection; proposition which Governor Bates 


ember that these asked this court as a court of equity 


m ny and very) to sustain. When you strip this case 


id if you are go- 
effect a By-Law 
vy what was the 
t the particular 
n he decided that 
massed on March 
re is no dispute 
lecides also that 
juiesce in it; that 
on his part; that 
ise; that he re- 
> hearing. This 
ng, according to 


by these peo-| 


msulting counsel 
my intimation or 
aining ostensibly 
th him, and sud- 


put, and the reso- 
~ transaction 


le annals even of | 


religious organ- 
“and secrecy and 


put as his next) 


Ss no provision in 


ir 1, 1892, for the 
| under that. 


| whatever other 
| could have had, 
ifect to discharse 


that deed— | 


ity could do that. 
a] t deed he was 
ir) because the 


sion for his dis- 
aa -\filed, and they were denied by the 
'Master, with the significant finding 


| sec the impor- 


ting between the 


irs, the board of 


ee 


of all collateral and irrevelant con- 
| Siderations by which it has been sur-_ 
‘rounded both by Governor Bates and 
_by the Attorney-Ge neral and by Mrs. 
Hulin, when you strip it right down 


to its bare bones, that is what these 


gentlemen come before your Honors 
‘and ask your Honors to do—to say | 
that a member of a board, the highest | 
ecclesiastical body in this Church, | 
holding office indefinitely, having great > 


judicial powers to discipline the mem- 
bers, to expel the members for mis- 


dance with the. 


conduct, for heresy or what not, and 
having power as a body of four over 
the expenditure of vast sums of money 
that Mrs. Eddy intended by the by-law, 


t Article I, Section 5 of the by-laws, | 
onted with this | 
S quick alterna-. 


dealing with these By-Law Directors 


that is the language—‘‘A majority 
vote or the request of Mrs. Eddy shall 
dismiss a member’’—that Mrs. Eddy 
intended that a majority at any time, 


difference of opinion between itself 
and the minority, could, without notice 


to defend and explain, peremptorily 
eject a dissenting minority, and find 
it when the minority was dissenting 
on principles of common honesty and 


your Honors prepared to reach such 
a conclusion as that? 

| Then came these mbdtions to reopen 
‘the case after the report had been 


that they were not surprised, that Gov- 


jssue wage to be decided in this case as 
of March 25, 1919, and that it would 


was properly elected a trustee under 


entire sincerity in all his conduct in. 


|perfectly beside the point in a situa-, regs 
cons and church wardens. Conse-. 


a finding which I apprehend Governor | quently that effort was ineffective. 


'Master did, in order to show that this | ; ‘ 
| ‘suming a fact to exist that did not 


unfortunately for him was not made. ‘exist, create it. There is no power 


‘fundamental principle of equity prac- | 
tice and procedure; and that cannot. 


Then he finds that this discharge of | 
be done. I call your Honors’ special | 


Mr. Dittemore could not be justified | 


during good behavior, simply for the. 
purpose of stifling his opposition, sin- | 


‘A majority vote or the request of | 
Mrs. Eddy shall dismiss a member’’—- | 
for the purpose of stifling a sincere | 


and hearing, without any opportunity | 


ernor Bates was not surprised, by the. 


m te successors ; Master's ruling that the Dittemore | 


made on August 2nd. I will call at- 
tention to only one of them, Corcoran 
vy. Chesapeake Canal Co., 94 U. S.; 741, 
a case precisely in point. There Cor- 
coran, who stood in a double capacity 


of a coupon holder of the bonds of’ 


‘the Chesapeake Canal Company, -and 


a trustee under the mortgage which. 


secured the bonds, brought an action 
to recover On overdue coupons, and 


‘against the State of Maryland, Cor- 


-coran and his co-trustees, that issue) , 
| number could be increased, although | 


it is admitted that if they remained | 
trustees, no subsequent change of 
' mind on Mrs. Eddy’s part could possi-| 
bly increase the number of trustees, 


had been decided between the de- 


‘fendants in that case on conflicting 
‘answers, although not between the 
plaintiff and any of the cefendants. 
_Exactly what happened here! And 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States said that that settled the mat- 
‘ter; they said, We do not look at 
technicalities if in truth and in fact 
the people have had their day in court, 
‘have had their chance to argue and be 


heard on that question; it does not 


| make any difference whether they had 


it in their capacity of defendants. 


against other defendants, or in their 
capacity as defendants sued by plain- 
tiffs. 

All this talk about a cross bill is 


‘tion of this character. It would be 
necessary, in order to refute what the 


agreement could not be legally car- 
ried out, to show that it violated some 


attention to that case of Corcoran V. 


Chesapeake Canal Company, as well | 
as to other cases, of which there are | 


a considerable number. I do not do 
it because I think that the matter is 


that when parties take an agreement | 


like the agreement which we have 


here, when the plaintiffs have no issue | 
with either of them, as Governor. 
Bates says on the subject, this court | 
will say that they cannot do what they | 


want -to do, that for the purpose of 


court and gaining the advantage of 


speed they cannot litigate, when they | 


have spent 27 days in putting in testi- 
mony, and two days (as Governor 
Bates did) in arguing the Dittemore 


terious and against public policy in 


such a proceeding, is simply mon-. 


strous—it is laughable enough in it- 
self, and there is no necessity for the 
citation of authorities on it. 

Now [I continue: That the Master's 


deed director and a by-law director is 
perfectly sound on the evidence and 
on the facts found by him, on those 
_ten premises, or on seven of them. It 
iis admitted that he had no notice and 
hearing. In the first place, it is ad- 
/mitted that the deed of September 1, 


discharge of a trustee. That ends that 


matter, so far as that is concerned, | 
No vote of five people or of four people. 


Can eject a man who is trustee under 
that deed, where there is no right 


given in the deed to the majority to. 
: eject a co-trustee; they have got to | 
common decency, as in this case. Are. 


come to the court for that. That is all 


that there is to that. The only ques- ~ 
tion is, could they eject him as a by-. 


law director? That is the only ques- 
tion of any consequence here; and en 


that question your Honors are familiar | 
with the cases. If you are a member. 
of a body having tenure of office dur- | 
College case, and the case of Cary Li- 


ing good behavior, if it is a delibera- 


‘the organization, be it a club, a church, 
or what not, when you see fit to make 


of courts of justice in the twentieth 
century, and in the nineteenth century, 


the defense, and the only defense, to |#24 which we have prospered. 


that action was that in a previous suit, 
brought by the State of Virginia. 


issue, that there is something mys-_ 


conclusion that Dittemore was both a. 


tive body, if it is the highest body in| 


stated, in clear and plain language. | 
That has been the effect of the rulings | 


too, and it is a ruling that is consistent | 
with the principles of decency and 
fairness and justice and everything 
else. Any other ruling would not be_ 
consistent: with the spirit and the letter 
of the laws under which we have lived | 


Now, it is said that the directors) 
were a corporation under that deed; 
that Mrs. Eddy succeeded in making. 
them a corporation; and, if so, their 


under an executed instrument. I 
have already discussed that. Her 
declaration or fiat could not possibly 


doit. It needed the fact of similarity; 
jit needed the fact of their being offi-. 
cers of a church, and being officers | 


similar to deacons and church war-— : 
plaint of any member or Mrs. Eddy 


| herself. It says there shall be a com-. bill is : 
plaint and a finding as to whether the | ©@! reasoning. There is no third trust. trarily-and without cause—you are to 


here -is no meaning to the expreS- | vest it in these men who have cooked 
Sion “The Mother Church constituteS yp schemes as this Master finds, to do 


dens. That fact had to exist. Mrs. 
Eddy could not create that fact except 


by making them similar, and she did|! 
not do it. They are not elected; they ©COMplaint is true or not. It does not 
area self-perpetuating body; and their 


powers are far greater than and dif-) = ih . 
‘ferent.from the powers given to dea- | 20t drawn as the judiciary committee hat does that mean’ 


Neither could the legislature, by as- 


to create facts in this country or in 
any other country. You cannot create 
something out of nothing by assuming 
it or saying that it is true. 

It has got to be true. That I say 
with reference to the two statutes 


doubtful, because it seems on the face | And they were not officers; they wer® | 
of it common sense. The proposition | 
| poe that Mrs. Eddy made this deed; there | 

of Dittemore v. Dickey. I believe | 


have three-quarters of an hour more, ig& but another attempt to get a re- 
if your Honors please, on Eustace vy. | litigation of these issues of law which General's information can be 
the Master was obliged to make under tained on one ground, and on one only, 
Judge Loring’s ruling in order to find anq it is fortunate that it is not here on 
any facts at all in this case. 
what the bill is attempting to do. 
We think it is an attempt to build ground on which it ought to have been 
up this dominant trust by subtracting 
‘items and particulars from the trust office, if there is any dominant trust, 
of September 1, 1892, and that of Jan-| which we deny, the people whom they 
uary 25, 1898, and creating The Mother allege are trustees of it~-Dickey, Neal, 
Church, by which it appears from his 
| brief he means the five By-Law Di- there is no dominant trust, to remove 
rectors, the Trustees of this new chari- 
‘table trust, and for his instrument of 
trust he looks to the Church Manual. 
but he does not tell us which one of 
the 72 Manuals he looks to; and for torney-General in his information, they 
the property of the trust he relies upon| have shown themselves totally unfit 
in Paragraph;to be members of anv board of trus- 
6 of his bill, that millions of dollars! tees, public or private, charitable or 
have been given—in the pussive voice’ the reverse. 
——he does not say by whom or when or 
purpose—that millions 
collars have been given to The Mother 
hurch, to be administered by the of vour Honors to reopen that bill for 
church’ under the Church Manual and that purpose, or to. permit him to 
in accordance with the terms thereof: amend it into a bill to remove these 
and he asks vour Honor to find that 
Directors are 
trustees of millions of dollars for char- 
\itable purposes, which you will dis-' exists, irrespective of the statutes, at 
you read. this eommon law. We make no denial 


not officers of any church at the time 


was no church in existence for them | 
to be officers of. It did not come into. 
complete existence until three weeks | 
later. Therefore the very basis of | 
similarity disappears, because they | 


have got to be officers before the ques- 


‘accelerating the trial of the case in-| tion can arise whether they are 6im- 


ilar. 


Also there are provisions that are. 


wholly inconsistent for reconveying 


the property. Chief Justice Shaw, in| 
'Weld v. May, 9 Cush., 181, made some. 
very striking remarks concerning the 
methods of organizing churches, away. 


back in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. He said that people have their 


choice between two methods. If they. 
'want to operate under the ancient 
‘statute, which is now Revised Laws, | 
Chapter 37, section 1, which is ap-| 
against the First Members, who he al- 


plicable to officers so similar to 


“deacons and church wardens as to be-| 
to be joined as a body, and therefore | 


come a corporation for the purpose 
of holding property, they can organize 
their church, and elect people, and 


make them similar, and then those 
people will be a corporation for the) 
1892, contained no provision for the, limited purpose of holding property, 
not for the purpose of expelling other 


people, but for the limited purpose of 
holding property; or, if they do not 
want to do that, and get the flexibility 


whica comes from that, they can make | 
a trust deed, but they cannot do both! 
things. The two things are incon- realize—that those First Members are bers, in the Church Manual, 


sistent. 

A similar suggestion was’ made in 
reference to the Jackson deed by the 
Chief Justice of this court in the case 
of Crawford v. Nies, 220 Mass., 6l, 
where those two methods were con- 
trasted, and it was held that the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine in the Dartmouth 


brary v. Bliss had to be complied with; 
that neither the donor nor even the 
legislature has the power to alter. any 


ter finds expressly that when Mr. trust. and it is called “The Mother’ the Directors in discharging trustees 
Dittemore was elected a director in. Church,” and his whole bill is built you must vest it in somebody else, and 


by-laws; and the records show it. 


1909 he was elected in both capacities, up around the loose unanaly%ed as-'he wants you to vest it in the five 
both under the deed and under the sertion 
which means, 
The parties were acting under the (Church of Christ, Scientist, 
‘supposition that it was one board,|ton, is a public charitable trust. 
but the Master finds that the boards! says if your Honors could only get ™Y Dill. 
‘always acted together, that the boards that conception then you will be able there is any failure of administrative 


By-Law Directors. 
Now, he says there anyway is an op- 


in Bos- portunity for the cy pres doctrine to be 
He | invoked, and that is enough to sustain 


He does not contend that 


were always unanimous until this jn his pill to settle all these erroneous machinery under the Deed of Septem- 


by a unanimous vote, and therefore 


true. 


required. 
There are a great many provisions 


in this Manual concerning the dis- | 


ciplining of members, and every one of 
them requires some sort of notice and 
hearing, and there is one provision in 


came up, that everybody was elected! rylings which the Master has made ber 1, 1892 
| in Eustace v. Dickey, and to settle a 
the participation of the fifth man had | great many other questions besides; 
no effect at all. That is obviously and if you cannot settle them on the 
Deeds then you can invoke the cy pres 

Now, as to the tenure of office, I| doctrine, and create new boards to 
have said all that I care to, except on ‘exercise the functions which the First 
the subject of the notice that is’ Members 


have abdicated, 
_they still exist and are made parties 


Now. we have demurred to that bill, 


murrer prolix, and it is rather prolix 
and argumentative—too much 80, be- it. Second, there is nobody left to dis- 


, or any failure of the pur- 
pose of that trust. The trustees are 
etill there, the buildings are there, con- 
tributions are coming in, services are 
being maintained, worship is being 
maintained, people are being paid, just 
as required by that deed. There is no 
failure there. But there is, he says, a 
failure in two respects under the Deed 


of 189$: One that there is nobody left 


to d'spose of the net profits; although 
the Directors have been doing it right 
along. There is a question now raised 
as to whether they had a right to de 


regard to the dismissal of the entire C@US¢ it disclosed to him every rnd charge a trustee; Mr. Rowlands may 
Board of Directors at once, on com-| ‘cular of the objections that we make. 15+ have been legally discharged; 


‘Say a finding by whom; that is left 


In the first place, we Say that his therefore your Honors are to vest the 
; built up upon perfectly sophistl- ower to discharge a trustee, arbi- 


vague. Of course these provisions are | 2 ¢°Minant public charitable trust.” an injustice to their brother religzion- 


It must mean 


ists, who have been scheming and plot- 


would draw a statute of Massachu- Cither that The Mother Church is the ting with lawyers to get people out of 


setts practice. They are loose in 


many respects, but the essential idea 2°Y 


trustee of some trust or is a benefici- 
Mother The Attorney-General! of Massachusetts 


one trust or another on false charges. 


is that Mrs. Eddy recognized the ne- | Church constitutes a public charitable comes here and asks you to resolve 
cessity for fair dealing, and for notice | tTust,” that is what he says, and it is every doubt about that power so to act 


and hearing, in ten or a dozen differ- 


ent places in that Manual. Now we 4re all subsidiary. | 
Now, what he has done in this bil!, that they can complete the transaction 


are forced to the conclusion that when 


and these others 


in their favor, and if they have not 
got the power to give it to them, so 


the whole Board was to be dismissed | 2S appears by reading the exhibits that they have started, later arrested 
Mrs. Eddy required notice and hear- @mnexed to it, including the Master's by injunction, and discharge Mr. Row- 


ing, but you could dismiss any one in TePort, by which he is bound—because lands on false charges, 
succession without any notice or hear- he doesn’t contest a single one of the Mr. Dittemore on equally false « harces. 


assed in 1913 and 1917, upon whici | * 
P ‘ing at all. The whole spirit of the , Master's findings of fact, he does not 


the Attorney-General somewhat relies. | 


and discharce 


Is it conceivable that such a request 


Manual is against any such concep- | lege that the Master has made OM gg that, when analyzed and brought to 


tion as that. 


/erroneous finding of fact—-but his at- the light, can be received favorably tv 


I have no more to say on the case tack as also Governor Bates’ attack, a court of justice. by a { ourt of equity, 


Dickey. 
I now pass to a consideration of the 


case of the Attorney-General. This 
bill of the Attorney-General was 


Trustees of the Publishing Society, 
the Directors, by which he means. 
Dickey, Neal, Merritt, Rathvon and 
Knott. He has assumed that Mrs. 
Knott has succeeded Mr. Dittemore, I 
suppose, both under the Deed and un- 
der the By-laws—a somewhat start- 
ling assumption to make: and also 


against Mr. Dittemore on the ground. 


of his claiming to be a Director, as he 
certainly is, and Judge Dodge has 
found his claim well founded: and also 
leges still exist and are too numerous 


are joined by three or four repre- 


sentatives. That is of great import- | 
ance. The Attorney-General asserts C 


that the First Members are still in 


| physical existence. They are all there, 


if your’Honors please, only waiting to 
be reconvened if anyone sees fit to re- 


convene them, but he says they are so. 
humerous that they cannot be joined 


as a body. 


brought on May 26, 1920, against the | 


is. on the rulings of law. 


It is noth- py a court of Massachusetts” 


We maintained that the Attorney- 
matii- 


other grounds, because | think it 
would never be brought on the only 


brought—and that is to remove from 


Merritt, Rathvon and Knott; and if 


from the trusteeship under the deed 
of September 1, 1892, Dickey, Neal and 
Rathvon, on the ground that on the 
Master’s findings, adopted by the At- 


But I think that when you come to 


Of hear the Attorney-General's argument 


in this case he will make no request 


trustees. We do not deny the general 


the power of the Attorney-General to ad- 


minister public charities; of course it 


of 


That is of some consequence to | book as to the discipline of the mem-‘ that. There are, however, limitations 


without of that power, and one limitation is 


In existence today. They have tried | telling us which Manual of the 73 that this. declared first in Old South vs. 
as hard as they could to get rid of have been issued since 1895 you are to ikicar which has been overruled on 
their functions under the Deed of 1898. | look at, and that that trust is so much all points except one, and declared 
Mhey had the sole right under that superior to the trust of 1892, although | again in Attorney-General vs. Clark, 


Deed, without the Directors, to dis-_ it 


not come into existence ex! 167 Mass., page 1. I think, and that is 


pose of all the annual profits of the hypothesi until three years later, that that where there is a person or a cor- 
Publishing Society. That was given you ought to control your conception | poration having to sue for a fund or 
to them solely. They had the joint! of the Deed of 1892 and the Deed of the profits of a fund held for a public 
right with the Directors to declare 1898 so that it will fit into his interpre-! charity. the Attorney-General has no 


vacancies in the trusteeship of the tation of the imaginary dominant trust. 
Publishing Society; and in 1895, when In that way they hope to accomplish, 


‘right to intervene at all. 


Now. one of the grounds, in addition 


: | the Manual was first ad : - , in a. 

be unfair to Fy ittemore and to the thirteen written charges against a_ essential feature of the trust; whereas transferred to the a aude Bebe tue cocmn ae G = "| to the joint power of removal and dis- 
_ purposes, under plaintifis, who had made their prepara-|man you cannot legally accomplish if you see fit to do it, as many people the four Deed Directors, the power ro plish in Eustace v Dickey nau weeres of net pronts, 08 
ns of the By-Laws tions and changed their positton on his ejection from the board by a vote did in the early ‘days, by the method elect their president, treasurer and get this Master to rule that ‘also seeks to maintain this informa- 
= the faith of the definite agreement, to| without giving him any chance to similar to that which is adopted in clerk. But they retained all their having made a deed of trust declavaa pee that Me. Whipp ee ae 
as he was ta eae <n oer ys whe | meet the charges and to show that the case of deacons and church war- other powers, to discipline members, it and executed it, could not chanes | retaining in their hands pendente lite 
Ition was inopera- | jsally W i ek Dies osdlore wes they are not true. It violates the most dens, you get certain advantages, and and to vote on other subjects. In it afterwards by any change of heaae ; many h Emayees of thousands of dol- 
Whateve> on his not particularized a ian tndind | elementary principles of Anglo-Saxon you also .get certain disadvantages; 1901 they passed a vote saying that or mind whatever, and that an exe-)o"* adalat proms, a6 - 
-under the deed ., er : law, and I have quoted in my brief and Chief Justice Shaw in that early the business of The Mother Church cuted instrument once made can ina (o. pay: theme ONC ae 
: i Then came a motion made before | some striking statements from both case showed clearly the distinction,’ shall hereafter be conducted by the altered just because you wink vourt © Deed of Trust of 1898 says that the 
the Seeetion ne fT Justice Crosby in this court, to the | English judges and American judges, and pointed it out, and that distinction | Board of Directors, meaning ‘these | made i in some other wine ae at treasurer of the church is the one that 
‘ i. By-Law | ot tag mr bg oe et Master, | ‘ne judges of this court, on that sub- has remained ever since in our law. Deed Directors, persons who were not. mistakes of law do not make the wane shall r2ceive those profits—sue tor 
es the Be Anaton |, . ive de eape fee at the sion was ject. cy _There is not any time for me to go Officers of the church at all but had' takes right. They are stil] mistakes 
to be, to let them put in some vague Now, it is said that there is no pro- inte the intricacies of the Massachu- been selected for another purpose by! Although you do not understand the 


ed and the board 
One other chosen 


them and receive them; and the At- 
torney-General cannot maintain an 
information to obtain definite, specific 


I ircam. | 2 ktionsl evidence, Sig ates dar Ieee in a mses ad discharging setts ecclesiastical questions, even if Mrs. Eddy. In 1903 they were abol-| legal consequences of your acts the gh emenena | 
SE wea et Dang “f J oe apnotad ne gala or cause. is — that it Says, “AI cared to do it or had the ability to ished—I mean, in 1903 their names , consequences are there just the same funds, when by the terms of the very 
Piiiore was als i { sggoh Re wll “Ne ~~ 3 ome majority vote or the request of Mrs. do it, but those distinctions T think were changed to Executive Members,! All those things are what trouble | 2° rumen ee na phe 
9 ad hie Ritine |p: Tine “s eles oo gr = e ore | Eddy. Mrs. Eddy could not do it; should be constantly kept in mind. ‘and in 1908 they cooperated in their, the Attorney-General, because they | Be funds are to be paid to a definite 
Ms never 8 a gd 1 Seren __ ma er's pat. ske had died, she had passed on, and) Now, Mrs. Eddy had always supposed OWN abolition. ‘trouble the Directors, because they | dividual, who he alleges in his bill 
th é 7 GE lat motion; and your so of course she could not do it; she that what she had done was to make They voluntarily had tried as harq trouble Governor Bates’ Cliente This Still exists, namely, the treasurer of 
; : So you cannot maintain 


the Directors. _ ar ite = , ; , 
Honors are asked, sitting here without | could not make any request, and did | these people a Corporation. She as they could to get rid of the trust Dill is an attempt, by creatine this the church. 
: - ” | that bill on the cv pres doctrine either 


and the Master. 


was not one 


rary dismissal of 


Dut was a tenure 
r, SO that he could 
r cause, and only 
PASC hable oppor- 
2 accordance with 


Ural justice. And 


consideration of 


had of the facts and of the evidence 


you are asked to reverse the firding 


ofa single justice, into which ques-' 
‘tions of fact necessarily entered, of 
which vour Honors have no evidence | 


whatever. Of course your Honors 


cannot do it without reversing the uni-. 


produced before him in support of. 
this claim of injustice and surprise— | 


the knowledge that Mr. Justice Crosby not. So that it reads, “A majority vote 


shall dismiss a member.” But the 
Master ruled, and quite properly, in 
view of the cases, especially in view 
of one English case, that it is to be 
presumed, in the absence of explicit 
language to the contrary, that the 
parties did not intend such an unfair 
proceeding as that a minority of a de- 
liberative body should be subject to 
instant arbitrary dismissal at the will 


into which she had fallen. She real- 
ized, as she states in a letter which is 
an exhibit here, that Mr. Samuel Elder 


had told her that for some reason the 


five directors could not take title to 
real estate, and so she conveyed it 
to four, although there were five di- 
rectors, under the by-laws, and she 


said to Mr. McLellan, to the fifth di- 
rector, “I am sorry that you cannot 


did not realize the mistake of law functions which they shared with the 80-called imaginary dominant trust 
Directors under the Deed of 1898, but #nd whittling down the other trusts to ~ 
the Attorney-General tells us that Set the material and blocks to build jt PTOMtS # 
they still exist and are too numerous Ut of, to get these rulings of the Mas- 
to be joined individually in his bil], ter in Eustace v. Dickey reversed rf have 

Then he incorporates in his bil] et the case suspended or enjoined and thie oniy 
the pleadings in Eustace v. Dickey and opened up for one further fact— 
and , the Master’s report. It is an that old fact that they are after so of an administrative feature in 
extraordinary bill. He says in his much, that they think will do them so | Sense*of the law. 


vest the power of disposing of these 
1 this Bourd of five Directors, 
when you allege that the people who 
the right to that power still exist 
trouble there is thev 
won't exercise it—that is not a failure 
} 


tha 
© tlie 


The failure of ad- 


bill that he has tried to intervene in| Much good, the only fact they can fing, Ministrative machinery means either 


Eustace v. Dickey, which is true. He —and we admit by the demurrer of | the death of the person in whom the 


ives. Assuming form practice not only of this court’! 
Ticanite ee ting Tie the te. aie aidhae ies and pleasure and whim of a majority; | take title to real estate, but Mr. Elder did. He tried to intervene and filed course that it exists, althouch we denv Power is vested, or the abolition 
asonable hearing or of a master _and in the case of Innes v. Wiley, 1 Car.'says that it cannot be done.” She a petition, and it was denied, and he 48 a matter of fact it ever existed and !@W of the officiz: body, as in Benja- 
a of had ee sae OP ae Ee & K., 257, a oe priya case, which | realized that for some reason that was so states in his bill, and no appeal |—-he wants you to reopen that caseanqg Min Frank!n’s will case, Boston vs. 
‘figure them, he. understands now, if he did not under- Fertig na A =~ — ae several not possible, but what the reason was | was taken from it. Your Honors are give him the right, as he tried to do Doyle. where. your Honors will re- 
The difference isi stand on August 2nd, as I clai ej other cases in this country, that ques-| she obviously did nét understand; and entitled to look at the record and in Eustace v. Dickey When he sought member, the selectmen of Boston were 
clauses in ae | did. that thi ‘ea " a > reo a is considered. That was the case | She labored, as have all her followers see that. Then he says, passing some-|to intervene—to’ reopen this case so #iven. jointly with the ministers of 
wd ths a t S issue os een decide (of a club. The by-laws did not con-/|since, under the mistake of law that what outside the record, as Governor tliat the Master or somebody can fir ; (certain churches the power to dis- 
; O arge, an | etween himself, his clients, every one tain any provision for dismissal, ex- | she had made these four people a | Bates did this morning, that it was that before September 1 1899 hag pose of the fund, were abolished by 
Es _ at at of them, all of whom had their day in|cept that a certain committee might | corporation, and that therefore she suggested to him by the court that he/| existed a church with a Sate ae mon the charter of Boston, and a new body 
each one yzes | court, and Mrs. Knott and Mr. Ditte-| dismiss a member. It did not say “for | could increase their number, although file another independent proceeding sons called directors, and that that was created, called the Board of Al- 
= at € con-| more. It is res adjudicata if this find-| cause.’ The English court read that} not for the purpose of taking title to/instead of an intervention, and not ought to alter the construction of the dermen, meribers of the City govern- 
ore SO vague ing is upheld. I understand that he language into it, saying, We will not | real estate; and therefore it was one do it on the relation of Mrs. Hulin,| Deed of September 1. 1899 Wi am ment. That was treated as a failure 
voimdy if there had does not now take the position that assume that they meant to lay the| body instead of two. ‘for whom he acted when he tried to single exception he peter Nips _ of an aamiristrative feature because 
weg they oapmed the exceptions which he has taken to basis for injustice and brutality un-| Now for the first time the facts are intervene in the Eustace v. Dickey aS to any facts found b : ha, a the official! body had been absolutely 
for anything but that ruling should be overruled, be-;less they said so, unless they said ex- all before the court and the situation ig case, but do it on his own hook, and in the Eustace v Dinkon’ es aeaiiahed. But, as the Master says 
sms: a | cause the Master has not decided any- | plicitly that they meant to dismiss a cleared up, and in Chase v. Dickey,|this is the bill that he has brought! Now we say that not ont is th no one has ever heard of treating the 
tio and finds the thing as between Dittemore and his member without cause. And so the! where nobody contested the proposi- | on his own hook. He never appealed no dominant trust. but a md ma. he | voluntary abdication of WEE efi i 
oticé or hear-j| clients, but only as between Ditte-| court said that unless they said that it tion, nobody argued one way or the from the denial of that motion to in-|shows no ground for inte wae pol 8 still exist as a ground for vesting the 
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function did, and some of the business | the mah questions that arise in the 
functions did. But the fact that | case of Eustace v. Dickey. So far as 
the other cases are concerned which 


realized the necessity of keeping the re before your Honor end bear upon 
trust within the terms expressed, not | Phases of the controversy, | shall not 
imposing upon people duties which the attempt to discuss them. Other coun- 


understood those consequences. It is| possible to take the excess, if any—/| finished within the time that your 
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least, so that your Honors will see 
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points I think I may safely rely on'! 
my brief, and T only regret I Have’ 
not an opportunity to answer some 
of the contentions that have been 
made against me. . But for’ those 
answers also I must ask your Honors 
to look to the brief. 
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The preliminary organizations all went 
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huilding built by the trustees under 
the deed of 1892. 
to where it started from. It comes 
back to the proposition, to showing, 
when you analyze it, that this Church 
just what it always has been, a 
voluntary, unincorporated, association. 
That 
rectors, 


is 


have always contended that 


it Was, not a corporation at all, never’ 
has been a corporation; that the di-: 


rectors have not been a corporation; 


that this church is different from any. 


other church that we know about in 
having no power over its services, no 
power over its building, the members 
| have no power at all, the First. Mem- 


bers used to, but they long ago gave it | 
that they are simply the benefi- | 
ciaries of the free will and power of, 
four trustees under the deed of Sep-) 
1892, of a public charitable | 
_trust made by deed in 1892, September | 
That is all there is to it, that is; 
all there has ever been to it, and all) 


up, 


| tember 1, 


1. 


body who wants to get at the fact. 

|. It cannot be denied that it would 
| be de 
_ the Master says, if the Directors had 
Publishing Soeiety than they did. 
‘doubt. It 
Master explicitly finds, that Mrs. 
Eddy changed her mind, changed her 
intention after she had drawn the 
deed of 1898. He has explicitly found 
that. She changed her mind. That 
cannot be denied. 
nied that if she had the legal power 
‘to change her mind, to change her 
previous acts, it might be desirable. 
But nobody has the power to get rid 
of the consequences of his acts, 
whether they are legal consequences 
lor moral, they stand and cannot be 
changed. It is not necessary for the 


showing her proper respect—it is not 


does in his brief, that she alone of all 
the citizens of thisState had the power 
to change legal consequences of her 
acts and make something happen 


The. bill comes back | 


is what the defendants, the di-. 
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just throwing dust in the eyes of any- | 
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necessary to argue, as Mr. Krauthoft | 
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tion to us, and I can cite a case to your 
I had in Nnind here. I think that is; Honors immediately which bore di- 


all that I had in mind on the Attor-/ rectly upon that point. But I rise to 
nev-General. I will just run through make an announcement to the Court 
this brief and see if there is anything. | which I know will be welcome, in view 

of the large amount of argument which 


(Examining these.) ‘eee 
He alleges on page 28 of his brief will be presented to you, and notwith- 
standing the fact that it is a late time 


that the bill avers and the demurrers : 
to make it, that my client, Mrs. Hulin, 


admit that continued control by the 
duly constituted authorities of the has decided not to go-.forward with 
| her bill of 


Church and the Christian Science! 

Board of Directors as now constituted (quested her counsel to ask permission 
is essential. That is not admitted on|of the Court to withdraw the same. 
anv fair construction of the demurrer. | And in view of the fact that this is an 
It is partly an allegation of law, and | extraordinary request to come at such 
he cites some passages which re-| 4 Stage as this I deem it proper, with 


quire notice and hearing. He em-,the Court's permission, to make a 


phasizes the great importance of hav- short statement of the reasons which 


ing the literature published by the 
Publishing Society, controlled by the | 
irectors. No doubt that is very im-- 
pertant indeed. Mr. Dittemore thought 
nd did his best to get it sustained 
il he was prevented by the im- 
proper conduct of his associates from 
‘carrying it out. : 
Then he says: 


porated body. 
There are one or two other points. 


Mrs. Hulin desired to withdraw 


-and no final determination to do so 
is the reason why counsel has not 
brought it to the Court’s attention 
“The Manual sufficiently designates| previously. The postiion which she 
the Christian Science Board of Direc- | takes in the matter js that she inter- 
‘tors as trustees to hold and manage | Vened here for the purpose of causing 
the property described in the bill for) the Church itself, its membership; to 

sufficiently accomplished by 


fined in the Manual.” ! been 
What property? To make a_ chari-| Causing the Attorney-General to come 


table trust you have got to have. into this case, and that the Attorney- 


identifiable property of some definite 
_kind with an identifiable declaration 
‘of trust. You have got to be able to} 
point to something, either as in At- 
torney-General v. Bedard, orally, or 
' some definite appropriation of definite. 


i 


ample opportunity for the members 
of the Church to give, wholehearted, 
| which he will present to you and in 
any further proceedings in the case. 


| property to some charitable purpose, RUGG, Cc. J. The entry may be 
‘at some definite time. You have got made, then, I understand, that the ex- 
| to have these three requirements.'| ceptions of Mrs. Hulin are waived? 

-You cannot make a public charitable MR. DAWSON. 
'trust out of loose generalities. You and, your Honor, before taking my 
cannot make one by saying that mil-| seat I wish to ask the privilege and 
| lions of dollars had been given, when, permission of the Court to file a brief 
/at the same time that they were given 
‘there were half a dozen declarations | 
of trust—not only half a dozen, but) 
| seventy-three. 
, This bill of the Attorney-General’s 
utterly fails. to show’any dominant 
trust created at any particular time 


‘for any particular purpose. 


report, on the reservation of the same, 


brief I will ask the Court to disre- 
gard point four thereof, because point 
four was prepared with a view to the 
exceptions which have now been with- 


‘ing, in view of the withdrawal of 
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exceptions and has re- 
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reason why it comes at this late hour. | 
No intimation reached counsel that! 
her | 


bill of exceptions until late last night, | 


‘was arrived at until noon today, which! 


1S98. 
constitutional law: we simply have the 
'question as to the construction and 


in a very few pages. 

With your Honors’ permission, 
Shall refer first to the general 
pose of this trust, before I discuss in 
detail some of* the particular provi- 


] 


[ refer to the printéd copy, at 
of the record. The general 


issue. 
page 


"> 


eee 


you will observe on page 66, was'> That, as I have said, is taken from. 
under date of September 13, 1901, and | this trust of February 12, 1898, and 
in the course cf the will, as you will’ shows how at the very time—sub- 
find at the bottom of page 65, para- stantially at the very time—when the 
graph she ratifies and confirms trust deed in question was executed, 
“the following trust agreements! Mrs. Eddy was fully aware—at least 
and declarations.” we must assume that she was—cer- 
I call your attention to the lan-| tainly her advisors were-—of the ap- 
guage which she uses in subdivision propriate manner of reserving a pow- 
“(2)” of that paragraph as to the trust er of revocation and of modification 
deed in question: of a deed creating a charitable trust. 
“The trust agreement dated Janu-/ But in this deed she took pains to 
ary 25, 1898, conveying to Edward P.| state, and underscored the words, that 
Bates, James A. Neal, and Wiliam P. | this was perpetual and irrevocable. 
McKenzie, and their successors, the| it js also to be observed that with 
property conveyed to me by Th€) aii that has been said with respect 


iy 


’ 


i 


; 


‘her mind, but a much broader pur-. 
| pose, that of promoting the religion . 


of the 
,connection to the fact that in a codicii 
‘of Mrs. Eddy, which appears on pages 
~—666 


them, we regard as subversive of the'| 
This. bill | 
has been brought for the purpose of. 


trustees, | 


expressed in a trust deed in accord- | 
ance with laws of this Commonwealth, | 


to the observations made by | 
'to be disposed of as provided in the | 
creat importance of this litigation, I | 
may say that I am reminded of a re- | 
mark of Mr. Justice Holmes in one of | 
his opinions, that so-called great cazes | 
are rarely great with respect to the de- | 


ing interest on the part of a great 
number of people, which tends to con- | 
fuse and to disturb the judgment. And | cessful, 
as he went on to say, in these so-called | from the findings of the Master that. 
great cases, there is a pressure by/!these gentlemen who have been doing 


It does take a little 
but, 
the questions of law turn, but we think | 
that the court will soon observe that, | 


Thev are not! 


‘counsel or the multitude of people that | 


We have here no question of. 


purpose of this trust is important, as. 
it seems to us, because it is not a trust. 


for the mere purpose of making money 
for the Mother Church. It is true that 


to be paid over to the treasurer of the 
Mother Church, 
graph 4 of the deed as “The 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.’’ 


was far wider than 


described in para-_| 
First | 
' underscored, 
But the purpose of the trust | 
any pecuniary | 


interest in net profits on the part of | 


this church in Boston. 


is stated at the beginning of the deed | 


as follows,— 

“for the purpose of more effectually 

promoting and extending the religion 

of Christian Science as taught by me.” 
You will find it also referred to in 

paragraph 3 of the deed, on page 23: 
“Said trustees shall 

and judiciously manage the business 


of the Publishing Society on a strictly | 
Christian basis, and upon their own) 


‘General coming into this case gives. 


their support to him in the argument, 


They are. waived, | 


pon the exceptions to the Master's. 


responsibility.” 


That purpose | 


| 


'that was done, because in a deed of 
' February 
\than three weeks after the execution 


od. | 
energetically | 
‘observe a 


Eddy of certain property, I believe, on 


And that business of the Publishing 


Society, which is thus managed, is 


Stated in paragraph 1, as a business—~ | 
“which has been heretofore conducted. 
by the said Christian Science Publish- | 
ing Society, in promoting the inter. | 
(ests of Christian Science.” | 
The proper appreciation of the gen- | 


eral purpose we conceive to be quite 
important. It 
from the benefit 
church, as 


of a particular 


v. Dickey. 


is a purpose distinct. 


was the purpase of the'| 


broader trust to which this court re-|t® Make such changes from time to 


ferred in construing or deali ri 
as amicus curiw, and in filling this | 3 ealing with ~*~ | 
8 Mrs. Eddy’s will,.in the case of Chase | “iS trust as I may deem prudent for | 


And that we do not mis-' 


take the purpose—and, indeed, | refer 


in what I am about to mention noi 


ithe best interests of this cause shall. 


with any idea that it has any legal 


significance with respect to a purpose | 
' new trusts and said revocation to be. 


which no other person could secure by | is created here is the trust to admin- 


ft Christian Science 


er statute was 


changing her mind after she had made 
an executed instrument. 


‘ister the funds of this church, the con- 


tributions, just as it would adminis- | 


the exceptions. 


RUGG, C. J. but I am prompted to refer to it by 


The Court will take 
the qutestion of. 


'so clearly set forth in the deed itself, | 


reason of some of the remarks that. 


hat is true. There 
ed in 1917 for the 
iplishing the same 
y. of removing any 


If the Legislature cannot do it, 
body can do it in this state, and it is 
not of any use to come here and try 
to represent that because it is de- 
sirable, because we wish he could, it 


od 


ter the real estate, and administer it| Under advisement 
for the purpose stated in that deed.| Whether the brief will be received, 
Little by little additional functions! 2d if it is received of course it will 
were conferred by the acquiescence of be considered. 
the parties and by the By-Laws of Mr. Hughes? 


| 


' 


/made in writing signed by me and di-. 


have been made in argument—is clear. 


from the will of Mrs. Eddy, in which 
she explicitly ratified and confirmed 


this trust deed, a copy of which you 


will fina on page 65 of the exhibits, 


deed] and said Board of Directors 
‘shall thereupon execute and deliver! 
| such legal :nstru-nents, if any shall be | 
‘necessary to fully 


by 


: confirming the trust which she had es- 
This action. of the: 


ous | ticular transaction would result, as | 
ing Society, have not only the privi-| 
lege, but are under the obligation to) 


-according to their best judgment and) 
‘in fidelity to the terms of the deed. | 
of the trustees, and which they invoke. | 


‘the property for that purpose, then if | 


stances on account of the antagonistic | 


effect of an instrument that is found | created by this deed. 


wit ts suggest to the Court that it has never | P 


- |is, What, when it was executed, did it| 
sions which have raised questions in mean? ecuted, did it} 


_of the terms that are drawn into ques- | 


the net profits of this business were | 0>Serve the photographic copy of the) 


Christian Science Publishing Society, to the effect of subsequent statements 
bill ef sale dated January 21,/ 4» actions of Mrs. Eddy in relation to 
1898, the said trust being created for +). yy-laws, Mrs. Eddy never did ex- 
the purpose of more effectually PTO- | eoute any instrument purporting to 
moting and extending the religion of | change or revoke or. modify in ans 
Christian Science as taught by me. aman whatever the tan ee 

There you will observe erese any trust deed of 1898. The argument 
thought of a particular church, how- with respect to a change or modifica- 
ashlee relatively ee ees pi ene tion is by inference with respect toa 
Mother CAUrCH, Wal BX 80 | her acquiescence in or suggestion of 
certain by-laws of the Church. The 
point that I make now is that not 
only was the deed irrevocable accord- 
ing to the law of the-Commonwe: ith, 
unless there was a power of revocation 
reserved, but she pronounced it to 
be irrevocable, and never at any time 
did she execute any instrument pur- 
porting to change it, her last word 
upon the subject being the expres- 
sion in her will that it was ratified 
and confirmed. 

Now we come, as [ conceive it—and 
while I shall be brief in the matter, 
I shall be brief because the points 
are really short, and there is no ov- 
casion, I conceive, to beat out a state- 
ment of an elementary principle-—-we 
come to this point: I understand it 
to be the settled law of Massachu- 
setts, as elsewhere, that this deed 
not subject to revocation or change 
by Mrs. Eddy, no matter what she 
thought or desired subsequently, if 
that power of revocation was not re- 
served: and I have just called atten- 
tion to that provision in the deed it- 
self by which she indicated -that it 
should be irrevocable. Now I[ come 
to the consideration of the deed itself, 
to see what reservations there were 
in the deed, their proper construction 
and effect, as being upon this ques- 
tion. There are three of these. Tho 
first vou will find in paragraph o of 
the deed, on page 23: 


“Said trustees shall energetically 
and judiciously manage the business 
of the Publishing Society on a strictly 
Christian basis, and upon their own 
responsibility, and without consulting 
‘me about details, subject only to my 
supervision, if I shall at any time 
elect to advise or direct them.” 


When you consider her statement 
that this was a perpetual and irre- 
vocable trust and confidence. and her 
failure anywhere in the deed to pro- 
vide for a general power of modifica- 
tion, you at once observe, it seem 
ito us—you must observe—that this 
clause, 


of Christian Science. 


I may also call attention in this 


and 67, which was executed on 
November 7, 1903, she ratifies and re-. 
affirms her will, except as it is modi- 
fied by the codicil, and it was not 
modified by the codicil with respect 
to the ratification and confirmation of 
this trust. 

There is also another codicil, which 
appears on pages 68 and 69, under | 
date of May 14, 1904, in which we; 
find again a ratification of her will, 
except in the respects modified: and | 
that left the will, left her last word, 
speaking at the moment of her death, | 


7 
~~ 


. 
i.» 


of 


by 


the 
the 


tablished for the promotion 
religion of Christian Science, 
deed of January 25, 1898. 

We have, then, no question, as it 
seems to us, of the general purpose of 
this deed.- I may say that as we view. 
it it was not a question whether a par- | 


in the case of an ordinary business | 
corporation, in a greater amount of | 
money to be paid as a part of the net | 
profits to a particular church, if that | 
transaction would in a less degree. 
promote the great cause of Christian | 
Science. These trustees were to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian Science | 


After thev had done that. and used 


they made money the net profits were 


deed. | 

The business has been very highly | 
successful. It should be successful. | 
It is quite obvious that the control of | 
the business of publishing the litera- | 
ture, as it is termed, of Christian Sci- 
ence, Which has been having a widen- | 
ing influence, should be very sueccess-_ 
ful. This controversy has arisen—did 
arise—at a time when it was most suc- 
and it sufficiently appears 


only to my supervision, 
time elect to advise or 


‘subject 
‘their duty in rather difficult cireum- | Shall at any 
direct them,” 
has reference only to the details 

management, and reserves to her 
simply a personal power, that is per- 
sonal to herself, if she so elects to 
advise the trustees with respect to 
the details in connection with the 
administration of the trust. In other 


of the directors, have not 
been guilty of any mismanagement, 
on the contrary, their manage- 
ment has been most successful. 

Now, we come more definitely and 
specifically. to the questions of the 
construction ané@ effect of the deed,’ 
so far as the issues here raise them.! words, that does not amount, as the 
We premise-—and I have not heard it! Master has held, to a reservation of 
questioned by any one=-that this deed|a power to change the conditions of 
created a valid charitable trust. , I/the trust, or the personnel of the 
am not now speaking of some sup- trustees, or in any way ‘to modify 
posed and imaginary and never-|or revoke the trust. It does reserve 
created dominant trust in this Mother|/the power, personal to herself, if at 
Church, which the Attorney-General | 20Y time she sees fit to advise with 
attempts to set forth in his bill: 1 regard to the details in the execution 
the actual trust|of the trust. I emphasize the words 
We view it as|“Ppersonal to herselt” because there 
a trust complete in itself, a valid) has never been any question—there 
gs none here—of any failure to com- 
ly with any suggestion that Mrs, 
As it stood when exe-| Eddy made with regard to any trans- 
And the question |#¢tion, or any detail of business, in 

ithe carrying out of this trust: It is 
not Mrs. Eddy who removed Mr. Row- 
lands, or who has attempted to make 
It was not modified, be-| ‘is trust subordinate to the will of 
law it could not | the directors. That is the purpose 
4} | and action of these gentlemen many 
) | years after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This 
ypower, giving it the most sweeping 
trust deed as it appears in’ Exhibit set en pe aigpee wetiaes a 
you : will ‘ine that those words On | relates, as we conceive it to be quite 
page 1 of Exhibit 1 are Underined, | clear, to her from time to time inter- 
'position by suggestion or request with 

“upon the following perpetual and | spect Refer, mgr ary of chtassese te 

irrevocable trust and confidence.” |i, no way affecting the structure of 

[ may say that Mrs. Eddy knew/the trust or the personnel of the 
quite well how to reserve the power | trustees, 
to change a trust. She did not make; Now I wil! call attention to this 
any such reservation, as we _ shall| Mfs. Eddy, who knew very well how 
presently see, in this case, but she/to reserve a broad power, had this 
and her advisers knew full well how!inserted in a paragraph. This does 
not control the entire scheme of the 
trust deed; certainly it has no refer- 
ence at all to paragraph 10, with re- 
gard to the removal of trustees and 
the election of successors. This has 
reference to the conduct of the busi- 
‘ness, the doing of the things to which 
reference is made in paragraph 
There also is a:clause which in the 


attitude 


am speaking af 


trust. Taking it in that light, we next i 


been modified. 
cuted it stands now. 


What is the fair construction | 


tion here? 
cause aS matter of 
be. It was by its terms a perpetu 
and irrevocable trust. If you wil 


12, 1898, which was less 
of the trust deed in question, you will 
very clear’ reservation. 
That is found on page 89 of the book 


of exhibits. That is a deed by Mrs. 


Se ee 


Commonwealth Avenue, and she re-| 
cites in that deed—this deed itself be- discussion of this particular point 
ing in 1905—she recites in that deed | should not escape attention, for it 
the terms of a declaration of trust! quite at variance with the contention 
which was made by her on February of the directors in this case, and that 
12, 1898, and in reciting the terms of! is. she says, “subject only”—‘“subject 
that earlier declaration, you will find! only”"—“to my supervision.” 
that in that declaration—I refer now’ Now I take the liberty of emphasiz- 
to the bottom of column 2 of page 89 ing the words “only” and “my.” Bu 
and the top of column 3—she said they are there, and they are of ¢@x- 
this: treme importance when we come to 
“Hereby reserving to myself the right! consider the broad claims of these 
Directors. “Subject only to my super- 
vision, if I shall at any time elect 
to advise or direct them.” Who?” 
These trustees, whom I have appointed 
upon a perpetual and irrevocable 
trust and confidence, for whose suc- 
cessors [I provide hereinafter; for 
whoé6e removal or election in case of 
vacancies [I provide hereafter, 
shall at any time elect to advise 
, direct them. 
She did not 
“them.”’ She did net purport to change 
her scheme of trust at all, and they 
| were to have the full responsibility, 
effectuate suchj subject, not to the supervision of the 


‘~*~ 


time in the terms and conditions of 


the promotion of the cause of Chris- 
tian Science and to revoke this trust if 


in my opinion demand sich action and. 
to constitute new trusts, said changes, 

[ 
or 
rected to said Christian Science Board 
of Directors [the grantees in the! 


purport to change 


Mlic policy, and | 
ion speaks of The 
a “body corporate.” 


changes or such revocatio., as the | Directors, not to the supervieion of 


Mrs. Eddy, adopted by the First Mem-| ARGUMENT OF HOY. CHARLES E.! which are paged after the rest of 
case May be.” | anybody, except as they were subject 


bers and Directors, upon the fourand; HUGHES ON BEHALF OF THE | the record. This will of Mrs. Eddy, 


t 


has happened. We are dealing with 
| legal principles. This case must be 


Fi 
peat 
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‘their duty. “Sub- 
srvision, if I shall 
advise or direct 
p is in Paragraph 
nd on page 24: 
all have direction 
the publication of 
also of all pam- 
yer literature 
i , using their 
o the means of 
ing the same, 50 
st interests of the 
ie right to make 
may think impor- 


‘consider the sweep 
, we may call at- 
sel for the Direc- 
iphic copy on page 
re it will be noted 
s interlined in ink. 
y stopped evidently 
-as to promote the 
he Cause.” ‘Then 
kt, “reserving the 
‘changes as I may 


| change may have been entertained. | 


There was no power to change. And 
if Mrs. Eddy did entertain the desire 
‘to change she might have entertained 
the desire to alter what was changed, 
and her last word upon the subject, 
speaking in her will, was that her in- 
tent was fully declared in the instru- 
ment itself. 

There is also the finding of the Mas- 
‘ter as to her intent with respect to 
this, in the light of all the circum- 
stances that exist. 

Now I have examined, perhaps at 
too great a length, because it would 
seem quite obvious from an examina- 
tion of the Deed what its purport is, 
these reservations in the Deed itself, 
and we come now to a consideration 
of the effect cf acquiescence in any 
unauthorized changes subsequently 
made, if there were such. It hardly 
|/needs argument to the court that 
trustees of a charitable trust have no 
power fo change the terms of the 
trust; and when these gentlemen, 


these presen ttrustees, came into of-| 


fice, thay were not only not bound by 
any statement or suggestion by way 


First Church of Christ, Scientist,’ 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 


Eddy as president, later of Mr. Wil- 
liam: B. Johnson as clerk, and of Mrs. 
Mary F. Eastaman as treasurer—the 
words of the ordinary association elect- 
ing its officers. Then you will find the 
election of various persons by unani- 
mous vote, who, it is said, are elected 
‘First Members of The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 

Then you will see, on page 47, the 


were adopted by this yoluntary asso- 
ciation. First, the tenets to be sub- 
scribed to by those uniting with the 


Boston; then down below the rules, 


applications for membership, and that 
the names elected should be.read from 


and then a restriction with respect to 
membership in other churches. In 
short, you have an organiaztion of a 
vcluntary religious society. 

Now, without stopping to go into 
the details of what took place later— 


Then you will find the election of Dr. | 


"BRITISH SITUATION | 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 


ee ee 


Troubles 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Are 


Oe nee 


the pulpit, for the communion service, | 


| 


lifferent inference 
nterlineation from 
counsel of the Di- 
ne up, as I under- 
, at the time of the 

and Mrs. Eddy 
BT the right to 
a manner different 
n Paragraph 10, to 
‘the trust, to pre- 
er of revocation or 


of acquiescence in anything which 
derogated from or altered their duty, 
but their first duty to the law of the 
land, to Mrs. Eddy, to their own con- 
sciences, Was to carry out this trust 
faithfully and not permit it to be sub- 
verted, as was attempted to be done. 
by these Directors. 

I shall not review the cases, because 
they are familiar to your Honors, and | 


and you will observe that for the, 
sake of clarity I am confining -my- | 
self now to a statement of the First. 
Members, in order that the court may | 


have clearly the constitution of that | 


_body—then later I shall endeavor in| 


the same way to show the controlling | 
facts with regard to the constitution | 
of the Directors of said church, as re-~ 
ferred to in Paragraph 10 of the) 


LONDON, 


rules, the tenets and the rules, that | narrative issued by the War Office, an. if 
‘interesting review is given of recent! § 


events in Mesopotamia. 


| was that two British garrisons (Kufa 


which provide for an annual meeting, | 49d Samawa) were isolated, the whole | |; 
for the choice of officers for the ensu- | 
ing year, for quarterly meetings, for | felyja and Nasiriyah was in a ferment, | | 
railway had | 
ceased to function as a line of supply 
for the British forces in. and beyond | 
| Baghdad. 
| been 


’ 
; 


of the middle Euphrates 


and the Basra-Baghdad 


The river fleet, which had 
largely demobilized ‘since the 
through railway was opened during 
the winter, but of which, fortunately, 
a considerable portion was stil] in 


the country, was recommissioned for. 
service, and the supply of the force 
was being carried out by river as far) 
as Kut-el-Amara and thence by rail! 


to Baghdad. 


Securing Communications 

The trouble to the north and north- 
east of Baghdad which, during July 
and August, had appeared to be some- 


Present Developments Give Rise 
to the Hope That the Worst | = 
Now Over: | 


| The situation at the end of August. ‘Bi 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in| © aieaee o 


between | | 
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Many of the amazing interests and ius- 
uries of 20th century hotel life eenter ts 


I merely suggest the point, deeming| Trust Deed. |'what serious, had, it is shown, to a 


that entirely sufficient—that so far as} RUGG,C. J. You may suspend your | Pershing Square, New York. Each hotel aa 


ly, it would have Operated by > C. Marmaduke 
ee sigue panes by vig barrervllboes ae | Aladdin's palace of comfort. convenience and 


} matter to advise 
put in the Deed 
aplish that result. 
have at once sug- 
ate term. But she 
sf erpetual and ir- 
she repeatedly de- 
of the Deed; and, 
lggestion was sim- 
istrue it: That in 
Christian Science 
nd other literature, 
igment in prepar- 
Jame, So as to pro- 
ests of the cause, 
ke some change in 
> pamphlets, in the 
to have full oppor- 


have this in a par- 
ph 8 the clause is 
junction with its 
i read, not to de- 
said was irrevoca- 
wrmony with what 
rrevocability; and, 
n with the subject 
‘xt it seems to us 
ems to the Master, 
stion was of her 
je directed change 
; publications 
mut. That was the 


ill observe, has no 
iph 10. In Para- 
the paragraph here 
pecially, you have 
shows what power 
in with respect to 
of that paragraph, 

‘d reservation to 


ze, 
hich may be read 
‘at page 24, or in 
yy at page 5-—and 
onvenient to your 
| it in the photo- 
here is another in- 


which should be 


on page 5 of Ex- 


| Vacancy shall oc- 
hip for any cause, 
to fill the same by 


1 so desire, so | 


“on and after my 
sed, and in place 


{ ‘ 
Say 


4 elect to exercise 
ining trustees shall 
Phe First Members, 
Directors of said 
the power to de- 
said trusteeship for 
o them may seem 
‘as in Paragraph 3 
8, that reservation 
al one; that is, 60 
hat Mrs. Eddy saw 
jower to do. She 


i@ right to fill the 


ent if I shall so 
nay live.” Thus she 


fr reservation she. | ; oe 
executed, before there was any church | rule plan or on, the measure of self- ‘air forces stationed in Mesopotamia 


fith respect to the 
, and that reserva- 
id exclusively that 
‘any vacancies oc- 
she desired fill the 


as we understand 
cacy of the second 
: Of Paragraph 10, 
@ power to declare 
_ trusteeship. 
had put in this res- 
appointment during 
‘y clearly what she 
thet was any res- 
alified the efficacy, 
acy, of the Trust 
» provision for de- 
S concerned. And 
mportant after her 
can no longer exer- 


in the first 1892; and the organization of thg leaders 


10. 
ve, if | may sum- 
t I have attempted 
erpetual and irrev- 


acquiescence is concerned it cannot 
in any way alter the duty or the right 
of the trustees under a public chari- 
table trust. 

We are, therefore, then brought to 
the question of the construction of 
this provision of Paragraph 10 with re- 
spect to the First Members, together 
with the Directors of the church, hav- 
ing the power to declare vacancies in 


said trusteeship for such reasons as 
they may deem expedient. There has 


been something said here, and some-_ 
thing was said before the Master, with . 
regard to statements or declarations | 


of Mrs. Eddy prior to the execution of 
this Trust Deed. The Master did not 
find any statement or declaration 
which in any way, from whatever view 
of the law, could be regarded as affect- 
ing the intent which was here ex- 
pressed in the Trust Deed itself. Of 
course I need not argue that whatever 
had been said with regard to the crea- 
tion of the trusteeship, whatever had 
been said with regard to the Direc- 
tors, before the execution of this Deed, 
could not in any way change the clear 
and explicit provisions of the Deed 
itself. 


to extrinsic circumstances to ascer- 
tain the situation at the time of its 
execution, to know who First Mem- 
bers were, to know who Directors 
were, to give the court the light that 
Mrs. Eddy had at the time she used 
these words. But when we have ex- 
hausted all that information we find 
there is nothing whatever that could 
as matter of law, or did as matter of 
fact, change or affect the intent which 
she expressed in the Deed itself. 


I shall therefore first refer to the 
organization, the boards and trustee- 
ships, that existed at the time this 
Trust Deed was executed, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the basis for the 


construction which we think should be | 


put upon this clause in Paragraph 10. 
In the first place, the reference is 
to the First Members. There has been 


a good deal said to the court upon that 


point and I do not intend to labor the 
matter. I merely wish to bring for- 
ward quickly the salient and control- 
‘ing facts. This Deed was executed on 
January 25, 1898. At that time there 
was a church, known as The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
and also as The Mother Church. That 
church was organized on September 
23, 1892. Prior to the organization of 


argument here, if you please, until 
tomorrow morning. 
(Adjourned to 9.30 A. M., 


The question is, What does the. 
Deed mean? -We can of course refer | 


Noy. 30, 1920.) 


WILL LIBERALS AND 


LABOR COOPERATE? 


Proposal Is Due in Part to the 


Very Advanced Program of 
the Manchester Liberal Group 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England 
eral election considered imminent in 
sOme quarters, newspapers and re- 
views here are seriously discussing an 


| 


Tuesday, | 
| British 
districts of the middle Euphrates. 


— With a gen-— 


alliance or at least an “arrangement” | 
between the Liberal and Labor parties. | 
The idea itself, of course, has long. 


been mooted ‘in the more advanced | 
formation of several small columns io 


Liberal organs. Both the reasons for 


the sudden revival of the proposal, and | 
the modified form in which it is now. 
advanced by its supporters, however, | 
are illuminating in view of the pres-. 


ent political situation. 


The renewal of the proposal is really. 


due to a number of causes, the more | 


immediate and important being, per- 
haps, the very advanced program re- 


August, and the immediate problems 
in view were the relief of the isolated 
garrisons and the reestablishment of 
influence in the. disaffected 
Bul 
before this could be done. effectively 
a large amount of preparatory work 
was required. The first essential was 
to secure those communications which 
were still in British hands and by 
which the main force, as well as any 


columné which would be required for | 


subsidiary operations, would be sup- 
plied. 

With this in view, it is stated 
a system of blockhouse defense was 
inaugurated on the principal rail- 
ways, namely, Basra-Nasiriyah, Bagh- 
dad-Hillah, Baghdad-Feluja and Bagh- 
dad-Kut, and the repair of these rail- 
ways, where thev had been damaged, 
was put in hand at the same time. 
This work necessarily occupied a coti- 


siderable time, and also called for tne. 


the 
The nature 


provide protection for 

tion and repair parties. 
of the country of the 
phrates, the narrative states, largely 
consists of the river, and is intersected 


with small streams, and, outside the | 
land 


waterlogged area, of irrigated 


‘cut up by canals and channels. 


cently put forward by the Manchester | Situation Reviewed 


group of Liberals; 
by-elections in which the Liberal and 
Labor candidates with a similar pro- 
gram of reforms find themselves 
beaten by a reactionary opponent on 
a minority vote; and, finally, the grow- 
ing realization among advanced Lib- 
erals that whatever theoretical value 
‘the Coalition tree may possess, its 
\fruit is nauseous to their taste. 


| Common Basis of Action 
| When the idea was first mooted, it 


political program embracing the more 
advanced reforms in the Liberal, and 
the more moderate of the Labor pro- 
gram, aS a common basis for political 
action. 
ness of the reception of these proposals 


Whether because of the cold-| 
‘men under arms. 


the course of the) 


ac * 
- 
* 


ably some sections of the Dulaim, the 
Beni Rabiah and the Beni Lam, have 
not joined in the insurrection. The 
first named have actively assisted us, 
and have resisted attempts made 


their own tribe, to persuade them to 
adopt an anti-British attitude. Sec- 
ondly, the advent of the sowing sea- 
son, which will inevitably cause a re- 


in Labor circles, or because they were) 


thought to be unworkable, or for botu 
these reasons, the new crop of plans 
for cooperation is, on the whole, con- 
‘siderably modified. In their simplest 
‘form, they propose only a working 
‘arrangement to eliminate 
‘cornered Liberal-Labor-Coalition con- 


| second. 
‘other occupation. 


ben: | DO done, is the time when intertribal 
‘fighting is always at 


that church Mrs. Eddy had executed a | tests at the next general election, and | this year, owing to a variety of causes, | 


duction in the numbers of the tribes- 


“It is not, perhaps,’ generally 
realized that the Mesopotamian Arab 
is an agriculturist first and a soldier 
He fights: when he has no 
The hot weather, 
when there is no work on the land to 
and 


its worst, 


Trust Deed, and that Trust Deed was |they range through lean skeletons to; the military spirit of the Arab has been 
‘directed, not at his neighbor, but at 


of certain land and was executed to 
four persons who by the Deed itself 
were styled as the Christian Science 
Board of Directors—that name being 


tion of the Deed itself, other than that |jin those constituencies likely to pro-| be possible in the temperature of a/| 
A ma-| Mesopotamian summer.” 


which they took through the execution 
of the Deed and the constitution of 


the terms of that Deed. 


The. 


‘full-blooded programs hardly die- 
| tinguishable from the original pro- 
| posals. 


| ourselves. 
_the 


Thirdly, the cessation 


hot. weather, which 


| Almost all agree that before the|doubles the efficiency of the British 
affixed to them not in any capacity, as | next general election an arrangement | force, and enables operations to be 
will be speedily seen by an examina- between the two parties is desirable | carried through which would hardly 


| duce three-cornered contests. 
jority proposes a common policy on 


‘trade with Russia, a settlement 


Replying to a question in the House 


them as trustees in accordance with such questions as the reopening of of Commons recently, Mr. Bonar Law 
in | stated 


that the total strength of 


On September 1, 1892, this Deed was | Ireland either on the dominion home| British and Indian naval, military and 


organization. Now I am aware that it| zovernment proposed by Lord Grey) was approximately 101,000 on October 


is suggested here in the bill of the 


and Mr. Asquith, and some attempt at. 


1 jast and that the present total 


Attorney-General that in August, a few | the resettlement of Europe by a refer-;| weekly cost of maintaining the British 


weeks previous, there had been some 
suggestion of the organization of the 
church which afterwards came into 
existence, and some meeting for that 
purpose. When I say there had been 
no organization of the church, I mean 
of that voluntary association which 


which is The Church with respect to 
this Trust Deed of September 1, 1892, 
jand the Trust Deed of January 235, 
1898. There had been a former cor- 


' 
’ 
' 


ence of all matters. of indemnities, in- 


ternational credits, and similar ques- | 


; 
; 
j 


‘tions to the League of Nations. Other 
| proposals include questions of propor- |, 


tional representation, the lesser wars 
in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, 
‘constructive schemes for providing 


employed. 
Liberals Indifferent 


| The question naturally arises: How 
| 
ar 


e these proposals received? Briefly, | 


and | 


forces in Mesopotamia was £591,700. 


MAINE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine — Announcing 


'that the state school department will 


came to be known as The Church, and work rather than doles for the un- | 


need $700,000 for each of the years 1921 
and 1922, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
state superintendent of public schools, 
Says that the State has an actual 
shortage of 108 teachers and 390 be- 
low the standard desired, making in 


poration but that form of organization the Liberal rank and file in the main | all a shortage of approximately 500 


was dispensed with, and Mrs. Eddy at 


are indifferent, with a minority 


in | teachers. 


Dr. Thomas points out that 


that time was obviously looking for-'!fayor of some form of cooperation to| industrial education is rapidly grow- 


ward to a voluntary association. 


'secure urgent reforms. 


Labor rank /jing and 


that the State is sixth in 


She made this Deed on September 1,/ and file are frankly hostile, and the! the percentage of its young people in: 


church which we know now as The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, The Mother Church, began on 
‘September 23, 1892. These are facts 


of both parties 
among themselves. Many advanced 
Liberals, however, believe that there 
‘is no other road to the saving of 
‘the progressive cause. Others think 
ithat no alliance between Liberalism 


; 
} 


disagree ithe high schools. 


nen ee ee 


HOTELS 


that ' 


construc- | 


middle Eu-. 


review of the whole situation, | 
as, it exists today,” the report states. | 
“gives rise to the hop. that our worst | 
'troubles are now over. 


three factors which support this hope. | 
First, the fact that certain tribes, not- | 


There are. 


by | 


was for a more or less comprehensive | other tribes, and even by sections of 


of | 
probably | 
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nier Grand 


Hotel 


Seattle 
WASHINGTON 


You are invited to 
visit our collection of 
pictures on the Mezzanine floor. 


| Rai 


_Rates—Detached Bath $1.00 to $2.00, 

Private Bath $2.00 to $3.00. 

Parlor, Bedroom 
$4.00 to $5.00 


RAINIER GRAND CO. 


JAS. J. KELLEY. Manager 


ee 


Hotel Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary St., just off Union Square 
New steel and con-rete siructure located 
ip midst of theater, cafe and retail store 
districis. Homelike comfort ratvber thas 
uubecessary and expensive luxury. Avior 
Bus weets ail trains and steamers. 
Rates Moderate 
Breakfast 50c, 60c,. 75c. Lunch 75e. 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50). 
Further pariiculiais a: any office ef 
THOS. COOK & SUN, our epeciai repre- 
senta ives. 


Many fa- 
mous masterpieces are included in this display. | 


and sath . 


| THe GEORGIAN] 
CAFETERIA || 


L [coon Toop eames & C000 MOOD 


Wm. E. Smith 
Verne Phiibrooks 
Where only the choic- 
est foods are served, 
at prices that make 
a joke, of the high 


cost of eating. 


GEORGIAN 
| CAFETERIA 


Cor. Boylston and 
Washington Sts. 
Entrance. 4 Boylston St.. 
Boston 


| 


| 


Georgian Cafe. 
2” Dunster St.. 


Another 
teria at 
atobridge. 

~Near Harvard Yard 


_ NEW ENGLAND 


IN CALIFORNIA 
‘ Hotel Whitcomb 


at Civic Center 
San Francisco 


Write for folder and rates. » A 
HORNE, Mer. 


__ BASTERN __ 


LAUREL HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
New Country Club Golf Course. 

In the wonderful climate of _ this 
famous resort is much to delight and 
enthuse. Attractive service and social 
life. Why not make the Laurel House 
your permanent winter home? 


A. J. MURPHY Cc. V. MURPHY 
Manager Ass‘. Mgr. 


Hotel Somerset 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located on Commonwealth Av. 
joining the famous 
Fenway Park 


European Plan: 300 rooms 
with bath and en-suites. 


The Hotel is especially adapt- 
ed for receptions, weddings, 
dances and all public functions. 


FRANK C. HALL. Manager 


Hotel Belvedere | ES 


(Charles at Chase Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Kieganut. Refined European 
and Service Francais 


Fireproof, Cuisine 


1a) feet deep. Direct car lines and taxicabs 
to and from all 
Catering at all times and always 


comfort of guests. 


DEWEY HOTEL 


14th and L #ts., N. W. 


Washington, D.C. 


Corvenient to All Public Buildines 
HOTEL WITH HOME COMFORTS 
Frank P. Fenwick, Owner and Manager 
Business Men’s Lunch 50c 


re 


to the 


ee 


American and European 
Homelike, Clean, Excellent Cuisine 
380 Rooms with Bath $2.50 to $4.00 
Five Minutes from Everything 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IyFjamilton 


isetha «KK Srs,Nilw. 
VY AAS emIIN OTT OS, CO. . 


A Select Family cad Treasient Hotel 


Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Hoime-like. table. American plan. 
Kates reasonable. Special rates for a pro- 
longed stay. Booklet. 


| : IRVING C. BALL, Proprietor 


Good 


a en nn nec a 


SOUTHERN 
NEW ORLEANS 


“THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 


Pure Artesian Water throughout from our well, | 


railway and steamship depots: 


Burlington Hotel || 
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Hotel Puritan 


5390 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Distinctive Boston House 


The booklet of thia exceptionally 
homelike, attractive house has a guide 
to Boston ané@ tta historic vicinity 
Write to me of any way tn which i 
mav 8€.L6é you. 


C. 8. COSTELLO, Manager. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
Will be closed from 


pleasure—assured by the combined efforts of 
a group of hotel managers among the best is 
the world. 


The Biltmore 


Adjoins the Grand Central Terminal 
Hotel Commodore 


Grand Central | erminal 
“Get off the train and turn to the left” 
James Woods 


The Belmont Vice-Pres. 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal 
Murray Hill Hotel 722°" 


A short block from the Station 
Edw. M. Tierney 


The Ansona a Mba os 
Broadway at 73rd St. 


In the Riverside residential section 


Geo. W. Sweeney 
Vice-Pres. 


Pershing Square Hotels 
NEW YORK 


| 


Hote/ 
Martha Washington 


The Famous (Just Of 


Hotel for Fifth 
Women Avenue) 


29 East 29th St. New York City 


our 500 spotless rooms you may 
select one at $2.50 per day and up. We 
serve «an excellent able d’'Hote luncheon 
at 60 cents and dinner at 85 cents. 


BOOKLET AND ADDITIONAL 


From 


INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST | 


MAJESTIC 


Hotel and 


Restaurants 


' Jrontin 
| Second y 


| 


= ee | 


ee 


December Ist to April Ist: 


Telephone Natick 8610. Miss Harris, Mgr. 


Excluswely for Women! 


HOTEL PRISCILLA 


307 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rates $2.00 and yy per day 
Private Dath and long distance phone 


im every ruvui. 
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Contra! Park at V, 
St ~ the Motor Entrance, 


NEW YORE 
elidhthrl Vista yet 


surprisi cCOrnvVenienst 
to the matt of the Great 
metrOpolis ae 
Accommodations ard 
e © all ire COMnMOnance 
wAth the midh. character 
indicated by the name and 
settinO’ and completely satintym 
the expectations of its’ clientele. 


Copeland Townsend 


‘ 
stl eeneninaneneenamnenenemeeetiees cee aia 
. 


Hotel Bristol 


129-135 West 48th Street 
122 124 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK Clig 


Courtesy 
Cleanliness 


Comfort 


Homelike surroundings in the center of | 
New York, at moderate prices. | 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


| 


_ 


— DNMow Gardens [yn 


KEW GARDENS, LONG ISLAND 
16 Minutes from Penn. Station, 
New York City 
35 Trains Each Way Dails 


A Residential Hotel of the Highest I yvpe 


Amid Beautiful Surrounding. 


| 


power reserved found by the Master. 
American Plan Only. 


Mdify its structure; 
eservations within 
svocable trust. 
ragraph 3, with re- 
of management, if 
to advise the 

ph 8&8, with 

of the litera- 

fit to make a 

spect thereto; and 
10, with respect to 
by appoint- 


u that there is 
le conclusion that 
wh. and at the 
oversy dates, 
effective deed, 

ii of its date, It 
what desire to 


he 
me a) + 


y Es 
’ 4 
nf: 


, web ef 
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_ The First Members became such by 
‘joining first that church, and then they 
elected others as First Members; and 
the very inception of the matter, and 


Members,” will be found by looking at 
the Minutes of that organization meet- 
ing, which are found on page 46 of the 
book of Exhibits, Exhibit 107. 
You will there find that eleven per- 
sons met. The date was September 23, 
1892. The Deed to the directors of the 
‘land had been executed about three 
/ weeks before. You will observe this 
; statement: 
“The following motion was read by 
the chairman, seconded, and unani- 
| mously voted: That all who are pres- 
ent, and Mrs. Ellen L. Clarke, who is 
absent, are First Members of: ‘The 


the significance of the term “First | ful 


‘sonby, himself a _ Liberal 


| 


and Labor can ever be real and ef- 
fective because class government, 
however enlightened and humane, is. 
the negation of Liberalism. Peace- 
reformers, like Mr. Arthur Pon- 
until he 
joined the Labor Party recently, say | 
they would rather have a full-blooded | 
Tory government than the present. 


‘Coalition, but the Coalition government | 


rather than the present Liberal-Labor | 
amalgamation or alliance! 

Between these opposing views the 
debate wages, and there seems little 
chance of an early solution of the 
problem. Meantime, advanced Lib- 
erals, one after another, are openly 
avowing approval of the general Labor 
program, or even seceding to swell the 
ranks of the Labor Party. 
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Situated in cen of the Peak District near | 
Haddon Hal) and Whatsworth. 
One of the most famous Hotels in ENGLAND. 
years old. 
Patronized by Royalty. 


7 BERMUDA 


| Directly 
| Reached by 


‘Tre St. Charles 


Hiotel with the essential 
of a well regulated 


An homelike 
reguirewients 
establishment, 


ALFRED 8S. AMER & CO., LTD., 


Props. 
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An Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers. 


on the Harbor. Acromimodates 400. 
OPEN DEC. 6 TO MAY 1. 

Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line, 
Whitehall 8t.. N. Y. 


eB A rendezvous of discriminating travelers 


| Hertel Endicott 
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with 


and Bath 
meals for two 


Room 


$60 wees 


| 
Ba iC roftt | Larger Arrangements if Desired 
, GOLF DANCING TENNIS 


Worcester, Mass. 


Ah. 


a 


woe CENTRAL 
, HOTEL KUPPER 


ee 


European Plan $1.50 to $4.00 per Day 
Excellent Cafe in Connection 
Particulariy Desirable for t[adies—Being os 
Peiticoat Lane -- the Center ef the 
Shopying District 


welalied, making the tiviel entirely | | 
Greproof z 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
CEORGE H. WARTMAN, Manager. 
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Sist Street and Columbus Ave. 
New York City 


Several exceptional 2 and 3 

room apartments open 
yearly lease. 
Rental Moderate 
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ms to Have Best 

t Intercolle- 
-Assaci ion Foot- 
onshir for 1920 


3 Science Monitor 
’ News Office 

Georgia School 
established the 
s0uthern intercolle- 
sociation football 
n they defeated the 
*olytechnic Institute 
mn Tornado finished 
iecessful seasons, 

. when the Uni- 


= ‘scored a 10-to-3 | 


1 Forbes Field. 
giving Day games 
teams consisted 


Georgia, Tulane | 


Tech. Ali 
their last games 
Tulane Univer- 


tionably a muc | 
an the two Georgia 


m ited throughout 


fia Tech had this 


ranks with the 


the country and 


t in the east a hard 
f her harder sched- 


~ the Golden Tor- | 


_two to four touch-| 
| the University of 
) sister universities 
i against each other 

917, when they sev- 


+ the last baseba!! 


fith the Auburn 
Ying, the Tech 
st brand of foot 
splayed this season, 
avier team 


to tackle, out- 

ptine 30 pounds to 

b backs had little 

ig the line, es-. 

@ runs, owing to 

of interference | 

A. nder has built 

Plowers °22, playing | 

college footbal!. dis- 

broken-field running 

4 . He contributed 

ns touchdowns, one 

‘8: 82-yard run through | 
,for a touchdown 


» played the best | 


both | 
ively through-. 
he The Auburn | Maupome of Milwaukee, 
i 210 pounds to. 
changed places in standing in the pre- 


torium here, 


games early in the tourney, has been) 
climbing upwards steadily and his 50- 

| to-45 victory in 64 innings over Daly 

gives him fifth place. 
other hand, won his first six but has 
been on the decline ever since 
three straight, 
gins. 


school athlete. He is.enrolled in the | 
law school here. Kyle played football | 
on the Crimson Student Army. Train- | 
ing Corp team in his freshman year. 
Last season he earned a regular berth | 
on the varsity at fullback, while dur- | 
ing the past fall his work has rated 
him as one of the best fullbacks in 
the west. He’ weighs an even 200 
pounds, and can hit a line with terrific 
force as well as punt around 50 yards 
with regularity. 

Two full teams, or 22 members of 
the Indiana football squad, have been 
recommended by Coach E. O. Stiehm 
to receive varsity letters. Their 
names are given as follows: 
Donovan 
Risley 


ra” 


on 


"21, | 
Ed. 
| 


‘a4 


Frank Jlanny ‘23, Harry 
¥. 3. Beli 722, ends: i. C. 
CC, R. France °'23, John Leonard 
Vontreses ‘21, tackles; W. G. McCaw ’22, 
eK. W. Mumby °21, Slowell Boggs ‘21, | 
guards: J. kK. Pierce ‘21, J. D. Lorhei | 
"21, centers: C. P. Mathys ‘21, Ben Cra- | 
vens '22. Frank Faust ‘21, quarterbacks: | 
K. R. Maynard 22, R. R. Raymond 
Roscoe Minton ‘21, Russell Williams 
Bugene Thomas ‘23, halfbacks; John Kyle 
29) Ben Ross °21, fullbacks. 
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DALY GOES DOWN 
ANOTHER NOTCH. 


His Defeat by Maupome Gives 
Fifth Place to the Milwaukee 
Billiardist Monday Afternoon 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL PROFES- 
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CHICAGO, Illinois—As a result of 
their match of Monday afternoon, 


John Daly of New York City and P. E 


Wisconsin, 


liminaries for the United States na- 


tional professional three-cushion bil- 


liards championship at Strauss Audi- 
Maupome, who lost two. 


Daly, on the 


. losing 
mostly by small mar- 


The Milwaukee expert bunched his | 


he has ever | counts in the early stages of the match 
last year of col- With Daly, but the latter crawled up 
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AM KYLE 
) 1921 SQUAD 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


A Indiana ~- John | 


2 ed captain of, 
a Varsity footba!! 


Kyle hails from. C. 


(3790060600383 
‘Ori 0'1 2 6 


before the Uni- 
Had Ala-. 
football during 


In | 
linutes of play two. 
scored on Alabama ~ 
aur Pew °22, of 
tare the line and 
li for runs to touch-, 


‘steadily and at the half way mark, °2 


innings, the score stood 29 to 21 in 
The New York 
veteran came within a point of tying | 
Maupome at the fifty-third inning, 
when the latter had counted 43, but 
from there on Maupome led out. The 


ner’s best, while the loser shot one 


better. The match by innings: 
PrP. i. Maupome—1l 0 2 2 
seo 2ZiiinAnoes0d-¢@ 90 i 
0100; 
.-@ @ 3 9 9 
High run—s. 


—0 4000 


nings—64. 


John Daly 
wa.-1. Om 
O72 7,:1 20” 
916 @ 91 8 
64. High run—4. 

poreree—75 S, 


+ eg age ee —_ 


SOUTHERN FOOTBALL SCORES 
GEORGIA TBCH ALABAMA 
44—Wke. Forest 0 48—Marion 
hi—Ogiethorpe.. 0 45—Birming. So. 
i6—Davidson .. UV 57—Miss, Col... 

» 44—Vanderbilt . 5o—Howard 
3—Pittsburgh . 21—Sewanee 
°4—-Centre .... 14—Vanderbilt . 
7—Clemson 21—-Louisiana .. 
55—Georgetown. 14—-Georgia .. 
34—Ala. P.Z. .. 24—Miss. A. & M. 


0 1 0 0 
1 0 2 5 3 
0 0 


ings— 


0 


Mannassau. 


312 277 
TULANE 
79%—Southwestern 0 
“0—Miss. College 0 

0— Rice 
j2— Miss 
0—Michiguan 
14—Florida 
6—Miss_A. & M. 
°1— La. Stute 


GEORGIA 
40—Citadel 
37—So. Carolina 
7—Furman 
27—Ogiethorpe.. 
i—Ala. P. 1.. 

0—Virginia 
56—Florida 
°*{|—-Alabama .... 
5o—Clemsou 
250 
VIRGINIA M. 
36—Hamp. Sid.. 
22—Virginia 
35-—Citadel 
r 27—Penn. 
ri 21—-N, C. 

—N, Carolinu 
9§6—Catholic 
°1—Virginia P. I. 
28) 

VANDERBILT 
{i4—Birming. So. 
°“0—Tennessee 

?O—Ga. Tech... 

§—Auburn 
20—Kentucky . 

j—Alabama 

j—Virginia 


MISS. A. & : 
2i——Miss. Col. . 0 
— Indiana .... 24 
su-—-So, Military 90 
12—La. State .. 7 
+-~Tennessee 
20—-Mississippi . 
0—Tulane 
7—Alabama 


1” 


ALABAMA P. I. 
§8—Howard ; 
14—Cp. Beunhmg 
21—Clemson 
56—Vanderbilt . 
0—Georgia 
49—Birm. South. 
[7—Wash. & Lee 6 
0—Georgia Tech 34 
305 49 133 124 
CENTRE W4SH. & LEE 
66—Morris-Haryv. 0 
120—Howard ... 0 
65-—TransylVania 0 
14—Harvard ... $1 
0—Georgia T.. 24 
34—Depauw ... 06 
49——Kentucky 8S. 0 16—Georgtown 
28—Virginia R.1. 0 6—~Auburn 
103—Georgetown. 0 ‘ 


469 : to 


CHICAGO SIGNS JOHNSON 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The signed con- 
tract of Ernie Johnson, shortstop ind 
manager of the Salt Lake City team 


—Princeton .. < 
49——-Roanoke ... 
13—Virg. P. I.. 
7 West Va. . 
0—Ala. P. I... 


ae 


of the Pacific Coast Baseball nay 


last year, has been received by the 


Chicago American League 


A. Risberg as shortstop. Johnson 


- ithe Western Chess 
~ we favor 


0 J. Marshall, 


;| contested a Kriegspie! 


*/nouncing mate in five 


21|—Se wanee “ee e 


27—Wake Forest 0 | 
ganized 


J. Lewis 


CHESS 


PROBLEM NO. 218 
By A. F. Mackenzie 
Black Pieces 3 


af 


White Pieces 9 


White to play and mate in two moves, 


PROBLEM NO, 214 
By Lennox F. Beach 
| Compos ed especially for The Christian 
Science Monitor 
Black Pieces 7 


White Pieces & 
W hite to play and mate in three moves 


SCLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 
if Maes & P R-R4 
MO cic. 1.:O-mte 
”. Kt-R5 
Ds uedallict 
'. Q-Bo 
Prob. Comp. 
A. Waterhouse ~- 


PROBLEM COMPOSITION 
An example of the “Block Threat” 
in the evolution of the two-move 
problem. Showing an edge to edge 
maneuver. 
By F. Schrufer 
Black Pieces 7 


White Pieces 9 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


NOTES 

Wdward Lasker of Chicago again 
won the annual western United 
States championship held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, with a score of 54e—1',; 
J. T. Beckner of Winchester, 
tucky, and B. B. Jefferson of Mem- 
phis, tied for second and thir rd, while 
i. M. Cobb of Austin, Texas, and R. 
S Schrivener of Memphis, tied for 
fourth and fifth. 
ern (United States) 
formation of a United States Chess 
Association and also an international 
one. The following motion was placed 
on recofd: 


Resolved, That it be the sense of 


‘tries in securing harmony of action 


in international chess matters, 


duct of matches and 
apd for securing feasible and just 
| rules under which championship 
contests may be held, 
matters as may properly come within 
‘the scope of an international federa- 
tion when formed. 
Kriegspiel Chess, 
‘bidding in the lust 


which has been 
few years for 


ition in the chess world, | 
formal recogn i t eee Binitave 


‘seems to nave now reached its aim. 
The Manhattan Chess Club held 
‘first Kriegspiel tournament 
'was won by James Davey, “ihe —lLIe, 
‘with H. B. Weil second, 9--3. "Frank 
the American sieaaton. 
a eimultaneous exhibition 
Club, New York, 
game 
won 
moves. 
In the simultaneous exhibition 
won 11 and lost 
exhibition at his own club he won 
18, lost l.and drew 1. 
A, new chess club 
at the _Colerado 
Springs, Colorado, 


tc 
“Pepper Pot” 


prior 
at the 
which he by an- 


CC. Sherlock 


he 


has been 
College, 


. Colorado with 


| Bertrgm Crockett, president and Dan-| 
forth IJale | 
Vanco offered a cup in case a west-| 
can ,be. 


secretary. Mr. W. M. 


ern intercollegiate ieague 


‘formed. 
| At the annual meeting of the Al- 
bany Chess Club, New York, Paris R. : 


‘Bastman was elected president, Dr, 
Donhauser, vice-president, 
and J. J. Hamilton, secretary-treas- 
urer. Various tournaments were 


Club. Johnson will take the place of | 


flourishing condition. 


The minor tournaments held in con-. 
Baseball | neétion with the Edinburgh Congress 


resulted | 
fi meet. AL 


(Scotland) of the B. C. F. 
as follows: Major Open, 


b he acquired ex. | made the spring training trip with | Spreyer 8%; First Class, Section A, | 


e fame asa high | 


the White Sox in 1913 


| first, H. A. Burton 9%; Section B, 


i value of time 
/ ment, 


' 
the 
quenti: 

| in.ddle of the board. ? 


on 
University 
j 


“hitting 


| year, 
‘both by 
Anderson Dana, 
tomorrow. | 
R. E. Fink showed well in his match | 


Columbia Club, and J. C. 


. cago, a Princeton Clu} yer. 
con. | gz lub play.e. 


him 


, second, 
At the business meeting the West-. 
Chess Associa- | 


tion experessed itself in favor of the : 


Association that. 
the organization of the’ 
5| United States Chess Association; and | 
‘that we approve the pian and purpose | 
of the association to cooperate with | 
similar organizations of other coun-| 


such | 
,/as an international code for the con-. 
tournaments, | 


1 3—15, 15- 


and such other | 


its | 
which 


against | 


B es FS 
2; while in a similar | 
| Jarvis 


Ore | 


started and the club reported in a 


| first, B. Hastie 9; Second Class, first,’ 
tie betwoen W. Penburtley 
R. B. Thomas, 9 each. 
| first, 


and A. 


A. E. Hopkins. The veteran I. 
Gunsberg, won a rapid transit tourney 


from a field of 48 and in a simultane- 
ous exhibition won 
drew 1. 


20, lost 3 and 


The following game was 
played at Gothenbiirg. 
Nitemzowitsch 
White 


Mieses 

Black 

P-KB4 

P-K4 

Kt-K BS 

P-Q‘4 
KtxP 
Ktxhkt 

B-Q: 

Kt-b 
(2-2 
B-K°? 

lI. (‘astles 
Mieses a keen sense of the 
the process of develop- | 
abandons the 


audiligedes 
in 
and unhesiiatingly 
threatened pawn to its fate. 
12. QxKtP B-Q? 

13. Q-R6 QR-iKt 
14. Kt-B3 . Kt-Kt5 
Bold play and best style 
master. 

;, Pant 
16. Kt-Q@2 
Vith this timely move Black 
retreat of fhe queen and, 
’.. has the king at his mercy 


in the 
BxP ch 
13-Kt4 

cuts off 

COTMLSe- 


in the 


bxikt 
Q-Q3 

I -O8 ch 
R-Kts 
W)-Q)5 ch 
Qx Per 
Pk-Q ch 
mxQ ch 
P-KS ch 
()-K6 on 
(2-6 ch 
Ii-Kt4 
RxQr 
W-isb ch 
i-Qs ch 
R-QS8 ch 
- Qe (mate) 


SH PLAY HAS 


1. QxP 

io. sep 
KF. 
K-Bs 
(2-Ro 
In -Q)2 
KkKxb 
Q)-Q5 cl 
Px ft 
WK-B3 
WK-B2 
K-bB 
B-Q)RS 
B-B 
-B2 
Kt-ixt 
K-Kt2 


SQUA 


GOOD BEGINNING. 


Thirteen Played Matches Inaug- 
urate Annual National Asso- 


ciation Tourney at New York, 
SDR EK. 


Special to The Christi 
from ‘its Eastern News 
NEW YORK, New York—The znnual 
scratch tournament of “the National 
Squash Tennis Association started off 
with a rush Monday afternoon 
the of 
13 


an Science Monjtor 


Office 


the 
matches 


courts 

Club, 
Addéd starters at the 
minute included E. C. Olds, Princeton 
Club, who replaced W. H. Putnam in 
the draw, and J. A. Richards, the hard- 
left-hander of 


the match. C. M. Bull Jr., winner last 
played two matches, winning 
fair scores. He will meet 
runner-up last year, 


with C. J. MacGuire, 
‘Pn. 


by a narrow marg 


finally winning 
The final game 


of the day was between the two vet-! 
S. Keeler of the} 


erans of the court, F. 
Neely of Chi- 
They 
fought an even battle throughout. 
Neely had the advantage for the first 
part of the match, but Keeler passed 
at ll-all and took the the first 
game. Keeler also led 
but Neely made it 
finally held Keeler until this score 
reached 10; but Keeler then ran out 
the set and match. Neely’s service 
was especially effective, and he 


The summary: 
NATIONAL SQUASH TENNIS ASSOCI- 
ATION SCRATCH TOURNAMENT 
Round 
Squash 
Harvard 


First 
Bull Jr., 
Whitlock, 


M. 
Club, 15—9, 
ub, defeated 
loO—18, 15-—7, 


’ Putnam, Columbia C! 
+. (Coburn, Harvard Club. 


Harvard Club. 
lo—0, 15—2. 

Athletic Club, de- 
Yale Club, 15—6, 


. Richards, 
Jesse Hoyt, Princeton Club, 
Rm, Kk. Fink, Crescent 
feated €. MactCiuire, 
Lf), 
Second 
Bull Jr., 
EK. WwW. Patnam, 
16—18, 15—-4. 
Anderson Dana, 
H. bD. Bulkley, 


Round 
. ‘lub, defeated 


Club, 15—3i, 


Squash ¢ 
(‘olumbia 


bHlarvard Club. 
‘columbia 


defeated 
Club, 1512, 


| 3508. 


Walker 3d, Yale 


(‘olumbia 


Club, defeated 
(‘lub, by de- 


Joseph 


fault. 

Thomas Coward, Yale 
Marvin, Columbia “Club, 
I. Ll. Grinnell, Harvard 

Stuyvesant Wainwright Jr., 

default. 


(‘lub, defeated 
1o—10. 15—1]‘ 

Club, tha 
Yale Club, by 


L,. 


defeated 
lu—10 


(‘lub, 
(Club, 


Princeton 
Columbia 


Riley, 
op rell, 
18—13 . 

I’. S. Keeler, Columbia 
J. ©. Neely, Princeton Club, 

Harold Tobey, 
(hambers, 


(lub, defeated 
lo—11, 15—~10. 
Princeton (Club, defeated 
Columbia Club, 15—3, 
ib--§. 
H. R. Mixsell, 
(‘romwell, 


Princeton Club, defeated | 

Princeton Club, 15—8, 
1i—9, 

H. D. Harvey, 
(,eoffrey Taylor, 
by default. 

James Taylor, 
EE. C, Olds, Princeton Club, 15-—~3, 

Livingston Platt, Yale Club, 
W. <A. Kimbel, Columbia Club, 
lo—10. 


defeated 
Navy Club, 


ton (lub, 
and 


Prince 
Army 


Princeton Club, defeated 
15—8. 


LEATH IS MADE CAPTAIN 


DURHAM, New Hampshire—C. E.| 


Leath ’22, who ran for Canada in the 


last Olympic games, has bee. elected | 
captain of the New Hampsbire State. 
College cross- country team. 


CINCINNATL SECURES JACOBS 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Cincinnati | 
National league club has. secured! 
Pitcher Elmer 
‘Natlonals by the waiver route. Jacobs | 
, was formerly with Philadelvhia. 


Third Class, | 


recently | 


| By special correspondent of 


the venue 


prvess on December 4, has awakened | 


‘country. 
Success which attended 


of the! 


'larize 


somewhat 


out 


Columbia | 
being | 
played as well as several] defaults re- | 


' corded, last | 


/pionship by B. G. D. 
‘with him 
since run 
|races, which seem more suite 
the Harvard | 
Club. The latter played Jesse Hoyt at | 
the lower half of the first round, and 
_won with remarkable ease, allowing | 7" 
his opponent only two points during | at) 
| erhead;: 
iG. 
‘train on. 


* :admired, R. C. Gregory 


‘dall, 


10 to 4 in the! 


0 Sg Beer 
10 to 6 and | Viters 


‘chief hope in the four-mile race and 
‘his supporters are likely to be W. 
Tathan, 


, , | Vars 4 ; , Pond 
showed thorough familiarity with the | 02" ity team which visited the United | 


finer points States, Stallard, 


(a half, 


‘hopes 
‘hurdles are not of a very high class. 
| The 
B.D. Nicholson, will be available with | 
defeated. 
Partridge, Aldenham. 
‘should 


there are to be 


‘Standard they 


meetings become permanent, 


1 
defeated | 
15—9, | 


of Roses 


Jacobs from St. Louis | 


pevery contest in the past season. 


CAMBRIDGE TO 
FOSTER RELAYS 


| First Inter-Varsity Meet of That’ 
Kind Is Expected to Take 


| whieh 


Place With Oxford at Cam- 
bridge Next Month 


<a me ee 


Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, 
the 
race 
take 


is as vet undecided, 
inter-varsity relay 
probably 


ee 
which will 


considerable interest, not only at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but all over the 
Following upon the great 
the 
Empire and the 
meeting was 
varsity 
it was 


between the British 
United States, which 
held under the aueépices of a 
organization, the Achilles Club, 
expected that the universities 
give the lead in the attempt to popu- 
the relay class of racing in 
England, and all those interested are 
very keen to see how the experiment 
works. 

This projected meeting 
be the first of its kind ever 
England; but it will be run under 
exceptional conditions, for 

known ®hat the rivalry 


said to 


held in 


is 


it is well 


which always exists between the two 


universities is quite of the ideal va- 
riety. That is to say, 
themselves the men go “all out” 
the last degree, but whatever may 
the resuit are the beet of friends. 
The teams will consist of fouf men 
to run 220 vards each, four men to 
run 440 vards each, four to run &890 
vards each, four to run 1 mile each, 
and four to run 120 yards each, 
hurdles. For the last-named 
tance the runners will work back and 
forward over one flight of hurdles. 
Oxford has the aséistance of 
amateur champions, B. G. D. Rudd, 
quarter and half-miler, and G. A. 
Trowbridge, hurdler, in addition to 
A. Montague, their star distance 
runner; but the Light Blues are by 
no means dismayed as they believe 
that they can turn out strong enough 
all-round teams ta. win at least three 
of the five relays. Which three 
these are likely to be will depend en- 
tirely upon how the teams are picked. 
G. M. Butler, the president, for exam- 
ple, could run in the 
yards, but may not do so. He was 
deprived of the quarter-mile cham- 
Rudd after tieing 
but has 
in 


to 
pe 


at Queen’s Club, 
extremely well 
to his 


taste than a straight race. Then 


there are such short diétance runners | co 
‘of the halfback line, 


Abrahams, of the British 
Empire team, R. R. Stokes, the Trin- 
senior, and J. R. Currington, the 
'Christ’s senior; whilst several of the 
'freshmen like J. E. B. Walker, Leath- 
F. I. Garforth, Rugby, and 
T. Williams, King’s Taunton, may 


as H. M, 


The two-mile relay would seem 
Cambridge’s strongest point, for, 
for this event the Light Blues have 
KE. D. Mountain, who ran so well at 
Antwerp, H. B. 


be 


Oxford-Cambridge team was so much 
the Blue, and 
D. P. Lennox-Tindall, a son of the 
former Blue, Rev. H. C. Lennox-Tin- 
who for so many years held the 
British amateur record for 
They are all really 
W. R. Seagrove will 


G. 


another member of the joint 
if not wanted to run 


W:; T.- Marsh, 


R. Court- 


“over the timbers” as 


two Blues, A. LL. Cameron and 
B. R. Delap: while the freshman, L. 
is verv 
Hoare, Wellington, 
with training. The 
the meeting that 
no prizes: but there 
be a separate baton for each 
and this baton will be held for 


and H. P. 
improve 
great feature of 


ing, 
is 


will 
event, 


fone year by the university winning it. 


anv Blues be awarded for 
in this meeting: but if Cam- 
men reach the requested 
will get their “Alver- 
ston” colors, just as they would do in 
any ordinary meeting. Should these 
as there 
is every indication they will do, then 
at some future date the officials will, 


Nor will 
running 
bridge 


no doubt, approach the Blues Commit- 
tee with regard to colors. 


Cambridge is holding a new event, 
Freshmen vs. Seniors (non-Blues) on 
December 1, and this meeting will de- 
cide which of the non-Blues are to be 
‘included. At. this meeting javelin- 
throwing will be introduced for the 
first time into a university contest inp 
England. 


‘CALIFORNIA SENDS 
FORMAL ACCEPTANCE 


Sperialto Tha Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
BERKELEY, California -- Forma} 
acceptance by President D. P. 
rows of the University of California 
of the invitation extended by the ath- 
letic commission of the Tournament 


in the annual East-vs.-West 
gridiron contest at Pasadena. Califor- 
nia, on New Year's Day. has been for-. 
warded. California has won the right. 
to defend the West by her victory in 


~ 


‘the honor which 
England—Althouga | 


meeting 


would | 


_football clubs, 


in the contests’ 


over | 
dis- | 


to the place 
two | 


the game, 


220 and 440) 


relay 
‘in the home goal, 


'a goalless draw 
‘Satisfactory result. 


tO | 


Stallard, whose per- | 


formance in the United States for the their victory. 


440 vards. | 
first-class half- | 
be the. 


‘a forceful drive. 


siasm, 
the three-mile | 
| Blue, and such “freshers” as D. J. A. 
Fletcher, Sherborne, and F. 


3 /ney-Thompson, Cheltenham. 
Club, defeated | 


promis-. engaged. 


scores after 
goal. 


class football! 


Bar--: 
‘margin of 5 goals to 1. 
the outstanding figure on the field, his 
efforts 
for the Blue and Gold) 
varsity football team to defend, the 
West 


“occasions, 


| be mentioned. 


At | 


 ceadiied the Blue and Gold is holding 


the Pacifie Coast Conference title and 
is undisputed champion of the. grid- 
iron west of the Rockies. 


The Ohio State University team, 


East. This team has a ré@putation 


and should put up a great 


egainst the Californians. 


will go into training about the middle 
of December, 


2: an 
The Christian ' 


when final examinations 
the semester are over. The 
coaches and plavers are elated over 
has been won, and 
hope to defeat the eastern represen- 
tatives. 


FIRST DIVISION 


Half a Dozen Clubs May Sul 
Be Said to Have a Chance for 
the Championship Title 

‘hristian Selence Morritor 


With 
Aston 


Snecial to The | 
LONDON, England 
rerularity, 


almost 

Villa. 
association 
in 
of the 
for 


monotonous: 
of England's 
rises and falis 
standing the First Division 
league. Unlike “the competiliog 
the Scottish League championship, in 
which club “streets” ahead Oi 
other contestants, the First Division 
championship has produced a close 
and unrelenting struggie between at 
leest half a dozen teams, none bf 
which can claim an overwhelming 
superiority over clubs of more lowly 
position. Newcastle United's occu- 
pancy of premier position was indeed 
of very short duration, as, on Novem- 
ber 6, just a week after the Novo- 
castrians had made their sudden rise 
to prominence, Aston Villa again as- 
serted itself, and. by securing a draw 
aga'nst West Bromwich Albion, rose 
of honor. 

The match between 
the league champions attracted an 
unusually large crowd to Aston Park, 
and although 70,000 people witnessed 
many thousands of would- 
be spectators were turned away. The 
football seen was not of a very high 
standard, however, and both 
made many flagrant mistakes. 
Walker, 
national center-forward, 
on the top of his form, 
to lack the individual 
inseparably 
On several occasions he whipped 
some surprise Shots, but found 
West Bromwich defense a very 
combination. Samuel Hardy, 
eran international, was not on 


one “star” 


the 


of 


is 


one 


the Villa and 


W. H. 
was 
and s#emed 

brilliance 


alert 


unterbalanced by 


Ducat, the international 
was a prominent factor. 

wich Albion, on the other hand, had 
out quite their strongest team, 
was in Many ways a 


West Brom- 


As a result of their 
leadership in the league 
Newcastle United’s defeat at home by 
Burnley was witnessed by a host 
supporters, who were obliged to ad- 
mit that the visitors well merited 
ley captain, opened the scoring 
his side, and, 
for half-time, R. Kelly gave a glimpse 
of the skill wh'ch had merited him 
an international “cap” when he added 
a further point. 
Newcastle indulged some 
ing movements, and, from a _ break- 
away, Neil Harris found the net with 


in 


into both the home team and its sup- 
porters, and, 
the Newcastle vanguard 


violent siege to 


Their gallant efforts were of no avail, 
however, against the sound defensive 
tactics of c 
Cambridge will not have very high) 
their 


their opponents, 
additional goal had been scored when 
play terminated. 


A footbal! match played in a fog is 
a sight which 


provokes 
rather than €@nthusiAasm. 


sert that they always show 
advantage in the face 
tainly did rather 
against Preston 
ford Bridge. 


ot adversity, 
well in their 
North End at 
Somewhat 
times undiscernible, Chelsea 
assumed the lead, 
With a shot at close ‘range. 
the international 


J. G. 
center-forward, 


played one of his best games this sea- 


son, and showed particularly good 
indgment im.his passing to the wings. 
He has a habit. however. 
ing to all parts of the field, 
deed nearly scored on one occasion 
after a delightful eprint down the 
touch-line. Nils Middleboe. at right- 
half, managed to get well in the way 
of moat of the Preston forwards. his 
counterpart for the visitors being 
James McCall, the international cen- 
ter-half. Chelsea held their one-goal 
lead until within five minutes of ces- 
sation, when Peter Quinn leveled the 
a méle in front of the 
The side is 


Tottenham Hotspur 


showing considerably improved form 


in these days, and played really high- 


team whose plaving ability is scarcely 
fiattered by its position in the league 
standing, was defeated by the large 
KE. Taylor was 


in- the Oldham goal meeting 


with great success. Beaten on five 
the number 
sived was legion, and but for his con- 
sistency the Oldham defeat would have 
been unprecedented. Oldham, it must 
Was represented by a 
very weak team, for which W. Good- 


win and R. Stewart, the fullbacks. 


strong for attack. 


BATTLE CLOSE te visiting 


ary position is at outside-left, 
ing great adaptabil ity. 


teams 


the Aston Villa team's inter- 
hardly 


so 
associated with his play. 
in 
the 


the vet- 
dut | 
but this weakening | 
of the defense was in some measure, 
the sterling play 
of which A. N.) 
right-half. 


and 


brief period of 
standing, 


or 


T. W. Boyle, the Burn- | 
for 
before the whistle blew. 


In the second half 
attack- 


| Seasor 
rhis put more heart 


amid shouts of enthu- 
laid. 
the Burnley goal. |. 
‘ifornia, will 
camp of the Chicago National League 


and no 


amusement | 
although it) 
F. is no laughing matter to the players 
The Chelsea men, who as- | 
to best) 
cer- 
match 
Stam- 
handicapped ° 
by the fact that the opposition was at 
quickly 
J. A. Croal meeting 
Cock, 


of wander- | 
and in- | 


on November 6, when. 
Oldham Athletic, a more than mediocre 


of shots he. 


did | 


yeoman service. The Spurs’ forwards 
were in winning vein, B. Smith giving 
some great displays of dribbling. As 
may readily be imagined, the play was 
most one-sided—indeed. monotonous» 


winner of the Intercollegiate Confer- |so0—-J. Seed and A. Grimsdeli scoring 


“ence amateur athletic championship, | 
has been selected to represent the! 


twice each. The remaining goal was 
registered by B. Bliss, while Oldham's 
solitary point was notched by W. 


has reached the Pacific coast Marshall. 


game | 
The Bears 
against Bolton Wanderers, in a game 


raced 
dra 


Derby County by no means diszg 
itself by playing a goalless 


in which defense was altogether too 
Another draw was 
recorded as the result of the Arsenal's 
visit to Blackburn, when a score of two 
gOals accrued to eachteam. J. A. Pat- 
erson was in’ form and, although 
closely marked by the opposing halves, 
performed some dashing runs down 
Shaw and F. Bradshaw. 
the visiting backs, found plenty of 
work to do, the latter,. whose custom- 
show- 


OHIO STATE TEAM 
TO START EARLY 


ee ee 


| Buckeyes, Eastern Representatives 


in the Coming Pasadena Clash, 
Will Start Away December 18 


The (hristian Sec lance Monito 
ite Western News Office 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ohio State Uni- 
versity's football team, champions “of 
the Intercollegiate Conference Atih- 
letic Association, Will leave this city 
December 18 for Pasadena, California 
where the University of C alifornia will 
be played New Year's Day -as one of 
the events dtring the Tournament of 
Roses. The Buckeye football team wi!! 
begin practice again December 6, afier 
a rest since the game with the lUni- 
versity of Illinois November 20. Pres- 
ent plans are that 30 athletes and 
coaches will be in the football parts 
which will represent Ohio State. It 
is probable that the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has. sent 
thousands to all the Ohio State games 
this fall, will have at least one specia! 
car full of supporters who will make 
the long trip across the country for 
the football game. 

One of the worst features of the 
January game is that it will seriously 
disrupt the basketball team, which 
was expected to be better than in past 
vears, At least four members of the 
football team—-W.. V. Slyker °22, cap- 
tain of basketball: H. H. Workman 
‘23, W. J. Blair-’23, and J. Taylor 
22-—were being counted on @s regu- 
lars on the basketball team. 

It is expected that the gridiron team 
will return to Columbus, December 5. 


GEORGIA VARSITY IS 
HOPEFUL FOR 192] 


Special! to The ¢f 


: . 
, = ‘% 
ifs Sou 


irom 


"hHhristian Se 
thern 


ence Monitor 
frorn News Office 
ATHENS, Georgia--Owen Revnolds 
‘22 was elected captain of the 1921 foor- 
ball team of the University of Georgia 
at a banquet in the team’s honor Fri- 
day night. Reynolds has played three. 
years for Georgia at left end. This 
year he has been generally recog- 
nized as one of the best in the South. 
J. P. Cheeves '23 was elected alternate 
captain. Cheeves has generaled the 
team for the last two years, most suc- 
cessfully during the present season. 
The University of Georgia wae un- 
defeated out of nine games and is 
therefore considered a leading claim- 
ant for the football championship of 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. Next vear the entire 
team.will be back and an even better 
expected, with several! in- 
tersectional games in Buc: rospect. 


is 


we ~~ 


PASADENA CHOSEN AGAIN 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Pasadena, (Cal- 
again--be the traininx 


Gaseball Club next spring, President 


William Veeck has announced. 


— 


PORTO RICO 


ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE 
$180 AND UP 


Sailings from New York Wednes- 
days and Saturdays for 15 and 16 
day cruises respectively. Rates 
cover all necessary expenses of 
meals and stateroom accommoda- 
tions for the entire trip around the 
island and return to New York 


Vrite for further information 
and reservations 
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*From St. Jehn. N. B. 
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culty in paying depositors and there 
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and 
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Dakota—-There 
action upon the 
} s to force farm- 

' present finan- | 
ting western. 
va made plain 
yf the Banking 
Fifteen banks, | 
th Dakota. have 
“Nothing can 
itt tion in Sec- 
er failures | 


! ee, 


| crop.” said — | 


anking Board. 


higher prices and defy 
live stock or grain from them on fore- 


‘ive next week. 
welfare, officials fecl that withdrawals | 


‘the action will not affect the 


tention 


them necessary 


ment 
school 


tralized, 


point out 


and other 


ing 


to have such 
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ket 
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Reports have reached state officials | 


that im some sections farmers have 


banded together to hold grain for 
banks to take 


closure proceedings. 


No state action will be taken toward | 
elleviating 
the 


possible conditions when 
initiative law 
drawal of public deposits from the 
jank of North Dakota becomes effect- 


As a matter of public 


be so’ slight that 
general 
of North 


by treasurers will 
situation, and if the Bank 
Dakota carries out its 
of withdrawing millions of 
dollars redeposited in banks in antici- 
pation of withdrawals by public treas- 


urers, the big banks of the State and | 


and St. Paul will give 


aid. 


Minneapolis 


MILITARY TRAINING 
IN SCHOOLS OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News. Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Abandon- 
of military training for public 
so that the money so 
be used for educational] 
purposes, including the payment of 
more adequate salaries teachers, 
has been proposed. to the joint legisla- 
tive committee on - education. The 
committe’ has also heard of a bill 
being drawn by an assistant corpora- 
tion counsel for a new tax to meet 
the $28,000,000 deficit this city’s 

educational budget. 
Abraham Lefkowitz. for 
ers Union, proposed, as 
raising funds to increase 
salaries, that the state income tax 
be set aside for exclusive use of the 
educational system: that the State's 
budget-making facilities be  cen- 
and that tax rates on real 
property be increased. Hie urged 
establishment of a “cultural ry 


boys 
spent may 


to 


in 
the Teach- 


means of 
teachers’ 


wage 


for teachers which would equalize the 


salaries of all, thus making it possible 
to put a teacher into the place for 
which he was best fitted, irrespective 
of salary. 

The unions advocate 
salary of $2000 for all grades and 
io Labor unions the meed 
for schools devoted to Labor educa- 
tion. The Labor committee favors 
cooperation between teachers’ unions 
Labor bodies to combat the 

against Labor and the 


a minimum 


prejudices 


misunderstanding of its aims. 


TREASURY OFFERS 
NEW INVESTMENTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Treasury savings secur- 
stamp and a $25 
savings certifi will be issued dur- 
the coming year, according to 
an announcement just made by David 
F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury. 
These new units, it is said, will “place 
the Treasury savings movement on a 
solid peace-time basis.” The estab- 
lishment of the $1 unit said to be 
the result of a desire on the part of 
workmen in industrial establisments 
a unit for saving. The 


its 


Two new 
ities, a $1 savings 


icate, 


is 


Secretry said: 

“The savings division wll also con- 
tinue to devote its best efforts during 
the coming year to developing the 
secondary markét for Liberty Bonds 
Notes. At current mar- 
prices, Liberty Bonds offer a 
'unique opportunity to investors, large 
‘and small, and are being widely ab- 
sorbed for investment. At 
‘time, great numbers of the bonds are 
| being purehased outright by small 


investors as savings become available. 
With reduced prices for 


commodities 
rates, the 
securities like 
Bonds are 


and lower money 
prices of government 
long term Liberty 
bound to appreciate.” 


NEGRO POPULATION 
OF THREE CITIES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

The Negro population of Baltimore, 
Marviand, is 108,390, the Census Bu- 
reau announces, The total white 
population is 625,074. The increase of 
the Negro popuwation since 1910 is 
25,641, or 9 per cent, while the in- 
crease of whites is 151,687, or 32 per 
cent. 

The N 
Ohio, 
20.9 per cent. 
is 371,540, an increase of 2 
per cent. 

The Negro population of Louisville, 
Kentucky, decreased 404, or one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, the Negroes in the city 
this year totaling 40,118. The white 
population is 194,737, an increase of 
11,347, or 6.2 per cent. 


ny” 
wi. 


egro population of Cincinnati, 
is 29,636, an increase of 9997, or 
The white population 
7,621, or 8 


BALTIMORE. RAISES 


PAY OF TEACHERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland The 
teachers in Baltimore have for two 


—s 


years been waging an active contest 


for an increase in pay. Meanwhile it 
has been almost impossible to fil] the 
ranks of teachers needed. This vear 
the teachers put before the Board of 
Estimates a demand for an average 
increase. This has just been granted, 
and the addition to the pay roll will 
amount to $1,254,000. 
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permitting with-; : 
Vigo Coal Products Company of Terre 


announced in-, 


posed evil of 


the same. 
road. 


of interstate commerce, the court said. 


out that 
state Commerce Commission had ap-| 
'proved the contract between the coal | 
company 
road under which the entire output of | 


market | 


under the police power, 


INDIANA COAL MEN 
ENJOIN THE STATE 


oe eee: arene 


Federal Court Holds 
Compelling Production of Fuel 
and Fixing Price Interferes 
With Interstate Commerce 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—A pre- 
liminary injunction restraining 
special coal and food 
Indiana from enforcing orders against 
the Vandalia Coal Company and the 


Haute, was issued on Saturday in the 


federal court. The court held that 
the operation of the statute creating 
the commission is a direct interference 
With interstate commerce; that the 
‘orders of the commission impair the 
Cbhligations of pre-existing contracts, 
and that the State has gone beyond its 
power in requiring owners of coal 
land to sever their coal from the soil. 
In event of a permanent injunction, 
the commission will appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case was heard before a special 
court comprised of Judge Francis I. 
jaker and Judge George T. Page, of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at Chi- 
cago, and Judge A. B. Anderson of the 
/United States District Court of Indiana. 
George Sutherland, former United 
States Senator from Utah, was chief 
counsel for the plaintiffs. 


Power Temporarily Impaired 


The bill of complaint asks for an in- 
junction. Although the effect of the 
preliminary injunction is to give the 
commission a severe blow, in the 
epinion of lawyers, especially in the 
administration of the law, yet it 
said the ruline does not prevent the 
commission from continuing to fix 
prices‘on coal. Contracts made by op- 


1s 


‘erators after the passage of the law are 


subject to the orders of the commis- 
sion, only the pre-existing contracts 
being safeguarded by the injunction. 
The principal effect of the court order 
is to prevent the commission from 
allocating orders as they have been 
doing to meet emergencies in. various 
cities and state institutions. 

Judge Baker announced the con- 
clusions reached. At the beginning, 
he said it might be conceded that the 
state has the genera] power to take 
control from time to time of business 
which previously had been private. 
Wrong might arise in private busi- 
ness justifying public control and 
regulation. He also said the state 
might be granted the benefit of the 
presumption that a statute valid 
until the contrary shown. The 
court would pass such questions until 
the final hearing, and the state would 
be free meanwhile t)» meet and com- 
bat the showing of the bill of com- 
plaint that there was no public neces- 
sity for the emergency legislation. 

As to -whether the remedy of the 
law has a proper bearing on the sup- 
the coal industry, the 
court said it wouid grant to the state 
the assumption that the remedy bears 
a relation to the sunposed evil. The 
court would pase, for the time being, 
the question of whether*the remedy is 
workable. 


Reasons Stated 

Judse Baker said all the judges sit- 
ting had approved an interlocutory 
order which -he said should be issued 
for reasons he then gave. The first 
reason given was that the orders of 
the coal commission interfered with 
interstate commerce. When coal is 
severed from the ground, it may be- 
come an article of interstate com- 
merce, the court said, and the owner, 
under the federal Constitution, which 
recognizes no state lines, has. a ‘right 


is 


is 


! 


, 
; 


commerce and : aiesiien contracts eee] 
_been satisfied, 
neither the act nor the plan of oper- 
ation of the commission makes pro- 


vision for supplying cars with which 
(coal operators could comply with the 
orders of the comm/’ssion. 


Statute 


' 


‘the commission, 
make it impossible to collect by means, 


Moreover, the court said, there was 


a showing in .he bill of complaint that | 
the orders of the commission do not) 


make sure the collection of amounts 
due the coal operators. The orders of 
it was complained, 


of sight drafts 


granting the 
in the 


ground for 
the showing 


The fifth 
injunction was 


‘bill of complaint that the commission 


the | 


commission of. 
'of the coal commission law, 


had threatened to exact penalties. 
Under the court’s view of Section 11 
the court 
said there was no assurance that the 


question of penalties would be held 


| poration, 


‘'thracite Bureau of. Information. 
decrease is laid almost entirely to the | 


to contract and sell the entire output. | 


initerference 
the court 


were also an 
commerce, 


The orders 
With interstate 


said, on the showing that the entire' 
Output of three of the five mines oper- 


ated by the Vandalia Coal Company to bring out 


is contracted to the Pennsylvania Rail- | 


Such coal was consumed in aid 


had 
the 


Judge Baker 
bill showed 


Previously 


the 


and the Pennsvlivania Rail- 
three mines was to go to the railroad 
in return fora full supply of coal cars. 

The second ground given by the 
court was that the orders of the com- 


that existed before the coal com- 
mission law was enacted. The court 
drew a @qistinction between 
contracts and those made by 
roads and other public utilities. 
contracts are subject to 
because public 


rail- 
Such 


utilities have a public character. 
in the case of a coal company 
court observed it was different 
contract was made 


the 
if 


ordinary , 


regulation | 


But | a 
‘about our opportunities: 


, | the use of any 


before the State | 


had declared the coal! industry to have’ 


a public character warranting 


regulation. 
Insurance Decision Cited 
When the highest courts upheld the 


right of a state to regulate insurance 


companies, Judge Baker observed that 
insurance eontracts made before the 
state had declared a public interest in 
the insurance business were not 
changed. Judge Baker said that to 
have held otherwise would have heen 
to give 
ex post facto effect. 


police | : 
| portunity, 


other in the world to take every 
‘vantage 


legislation a retroactive or. 


The third ground given for grant-_ 


istration of the law require the owner | 


of coal land to sever coal from the! 
soil. 
tempted in such orders was beyond) 
any the state had professed to exert 
in enacting the law. 
The fourth ground 

substantially as follows: 
ing that there m'‘ght be some residue 


was sat 


| of coal after the demands of interstate 


The court said the power at-' 


tion picture machine 
forth | 
Even assum-. 


| 
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mission impaired the obligation of con- | t2ose qualified 


‘tracts lieved 


ing a temporary injunction was that) its sphere 


the orders and scheme of the admin-. 


in abeyance if an injunction 


were not issued. 


Cleveland Coah Bound East 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—The steamer, 
Lake Gatun, last 


for the war and the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
left here yesterday loaded 
with coal for Montreal, Quebec, 
the New England coast. 


Anthracite Shipments 
Special to Thé Christian Science Monitor 
from Kastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—-Anthracite 
shipments for the first seven months 
of the coal vear 1920-21 amounted to 
25,.720.654 ercess tons, as compared 
with 41,771,313 for the corresponding 
period last year, according to the ..n- 
The 


its 


railroad swichmen’s strike and the 


strike of the miners. 


WHAT EDUCATION 


MEANS TO CANADA 


Training Given by Universities 
Can Help to Increase the 
Wealth of the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec—A _ notable 
address on the national importance 
of education, especially in the line of 
research and laboratory work as 
means of increasing the wealth of the 
Dominion, was made by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Governor-General! of Can- 
ada, in launching the McGill Centen- 
nial Endowment Campaign for 
000,000. 

“McGill today is one-of our greatest 
national inétitutions,” said the Duke. 
“It has taken a noble and prominent 
part during the last hundred years in 
making Canada what it today. 
Through that century it has proved 
again and again beyond measure the 
value and worth it to the com- 
munity as a whole, and when the iron 
need arose in 1914, as vou know, 
you will look with pride and satisfac- 
tion on the great and noble part she 
played in that great struggle. Teday 
we are urgently in need of skilled and 
trained researchers throughout the 
Dominion. 


Trained Men Required 


“Undoubtedly at this moment we 
are extremely shprt of men and 
women who are prepared and capable 
and trained for the purpose of taking 
up research work. This is the case 
not only in Canada but in Great Bri- 
tain and ‘the United States. I have 
seen correspondence in connection 
with this question with leaders of ed- 
ucation in the United States, ard they 
say that their greatest -difficulty is in 
providing men and women who are 
capable and efficient for this purpose. 

“The problem which we have ‘o 
face at this moment one to which 
we will find the surest. solution 
through the universities we know 
them today. The universities have 
been the training ground for those 
who have gone out and added to the 
stores of knowledge, and more and 
more we must look to the university 
in greater degree than 
ever those men and women who are 
qualified for this purpose. 
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is 


is 


is 


as 


dese Shortage of Professors 
pointed | 


Inter- | 
lem that we have to face at 


dificult prob- 
this mo- 
the numbers 
of professors who are ¢Capable cf 
training men in research work, and 
one of the surest ways of dealing with 
this question, if we possibly can, is to 
increase the sphere of activity in the 
universities that professors and 
to do so, may be re- 
more of the elementary 
teaching, and able to train people in 
the higher form, and prepare a 
greater number of people for the 
wider field of research work in ull 
branches. 

“We talk a great deal 
natural resourcés, and a 


“Perhaps the most 


ment is a shortage in 


SO 


from 


about our 
great del 
but what 
of them if we have not 
and women ¢apable of mak- 
ing use of them? We know that the 
population here, if only given an op- 
is as well qualified as any 
ad- 
possible 


is 


the men 


and make the best 
of these great natural resources 
and opportunities. I know the de- 
mands. The conditions I know may 
not be so favorable as comparatively 
a short time ago for launching appeals, 
but well I know that the feeling that 
what the university has done in 100 
vears of service to Canada will be an 
encouragement to all to see that that 
university is placed in a position in 
which it will long be able to extend 
and carry on its great 


use 


work.” 

TEACHING CANADIAN IDEALS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

REGINA, Saskatchewan — The mo- 
is to be used 
as an agent in the work of instilling 
Canadian ideas and ideals into the 
foreign residents of Saskatchewan. 
The Canora Rural Education 
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“POSITION as secretary by bnsiness 
with wice experience in management. 
Vv. A. BECKWITH, Hotel Oxford. Boston. 

TRAVELING COMPANION—American woman 
of culture desires position between Jan. 1 and 
Tune 1. Tel. MRS. M. FOSTER, Lexington 19 M 
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of a committee of defense and the ap- 
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pointment of a parliamentary commit- | 
tee to study military questions and ad- ~ 


vise Parliament regarding them, are 


the recommendations 
Arthur Currie has made 
Government. The 
cmmendations are the result of the 
investigations which were made by 
Sir Arthur while Inspector-General of 
the Canadian Forces, which post he 
resigned a few months ago to become 
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rec- 
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Gen. Sir 
the Dominion 


Principal of McGill University. 


Sir Arthur, in explaining his pro- 


posals, said he had suggested that the. 


committee of defense should consist 
of the Premier, the Minister of Finance, 
the Minister of Militia and Defense and, 
the chiefs of staff of the militia, navy 
and air forces. He recommended thai 
the parliamentary advisory committee 
should consist of 25 members of Par- 
liament, and that it should be ap- 
pointed annually. It is also proposed 
that the Department of Militia and De- 
fense should in future be known: as 
the Department of Defense, and thai 
it should be under the control of 
Minister of Defense, who should have 
control of the militia, navv and air 
forces. ir Arthur said he did not con- 
sider that there was need for anxiety 
es to the recruiting of the militia. 
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nee Monitor 


its Office 


untarily reduced milk prices one cent 


a quart for December, when the hich- 
est figure usually prevails. The Dairy- 
men's League believes that the lowered 
cost to consumers will greatliv increase 
the consumption of milk. Refusal of 
many manufacturers of condensed. 
evaporated and powdered milk, who'§ 
closed their plants in October, to buy 


milk from the league for milk prod-. 


ucts that would enter into competition 
with the manufactured stocks now on 
hand, has deprived the farmers of a 
market for about one-fourth of the 
tctal supply in league territory. This. 


i: is said, has driven many dairy farm- 


ers out of business. 
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nany times at the 
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r rrowed triumph. 
ir hide oppor- 
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it is nothing 
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. th all Sardou’s 
and dexterity, but 
fly drawn. char- 
2, in the end, any 
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in the story, nor 
the individuals. 
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‘They watched 
as players. How | 
his, or Mr. Rath-. 
eal question. The 
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with much credit. 
ighter scenes Miss 
yas careless, and 
ht well have! 

/ emphatic, but, 
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in her pro- 
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ist emotional ac- 
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s ablest and most 
rer actors, though 
and mannered, 
ely difficult ana 
eging energy 
performers 
it was not 
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igling with the 
i: ‘It is not possible + 
u Sardou situa- 
one could only 
Skill and trouble 
upon so outworn 
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o ‘of the cast, in 
mmendabie per- 
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s Countess Olga, 

@ Haymarket by 
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‘ makes him al- 
, and he can put 
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Saiimensely, and | 
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erienced hands. 
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nBcience Monitor 
tts — “Fife's 

rai that are often 
een of the great- 
> work,” said 
evening recently 
hat in his dress- 
e Theater, where 
a Francis: Wilson 


a list of 7000 
edition contains 
ves on on 
has more to do, 
el I speech than 

Hopper con- 

spoken’ have 

y of mine. Not 

the sound of 

* audiences 

-Robert- 
example of 
rd music, and 
/ that he 
ng to his 


does that, 
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ee 


HC. 


“The Silver Box.” 


| though he often 


music leaves his speech and ies 
mannerisms remain. i 
‘“Words have always been a fascinat- 
ing study tome. As child I knew only 
the best of the period in literature and 
music. My father was a Quaker, per- 
Aaps a little liberal in his views on 
books, and certainly too liberal for his 
Rhode Island brethren in his anti- 
| slavery attituge, for he was dismissed 
from the church for activities in 
behalf of the Negro. My mother was 
a musiciah and that way my interests 
inclined, especially toward the music 
of romantie opera and the stage ,work 
that goes with it. 
®* “My mother always came to my 
dress rehearsals, and the effort to 
make sure that no line in the dialogue 
should offend her sensibilities be- 
came a habit of all my stage work. 


She was a great help to me in get- 


ting correct pronunciation. I re- 
member reciting to her with great 
glee once, a new speech that Cheever 
Goodwin had written for me into 
‘Wang.’ In it was the word apotheo- 
sis, 
the vowel o. 

“*But no, William; the stress 
should come on the third syllable,’ 
she remonstrated. 

“I felt sure she was wrong, 
went to the dictionary to have the 
weight of Webster behind’ me. 
once more I found that she was) 
right.” 7 

Mr. Hopper, 
present engagement, 
ing professionally for the first time) 
with Francis Wilson, his friend of | 
many years, and for the second time in 
his long stage career he is using a 
“straight” make-up. ‘The other time 
was in a Lambs’ All-Star Gambol 
when he delivered Antony’s oration to) 


is delighted wit? his 
as he is appear- 


way up from Chile to Panama. 
advance representative, Mr. Galante, 
was recently interviewed with regard 
to the fortunes and the progress of 
the company of 40 players in South 
America. He expressed gratitude for 
the kind reception accorded the 
Spanish -artists by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, which, in order that the 
prices might be within the reach of 
the public, came to the assistance of 
the management with an official sub- 
sidy.. Thé repertory includes “Una 
pobre mujer” (“A Poor Woman”), by 
Jacinto Benavente; “El mundo es un 
pafiuelo” (“The World Is a Handker- 
chief’), by the delightful Andalusians, 
Serafin and Joaquin Quintero, and 
plays by Eduardo Marquina, Mufioz 
Seca, and Tagore. Among the novel- 
ties are Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan,” Rostand’s “L’Aiglon,” 
and “‘La Verdad de la mentira” (“The 
Truth of the Lie”) by Pedro Mufioz 
Seca. 
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and I let tne emphasis fall on) 


| revolution. 


THE THEATER IN 
RUSSIA 


| 
but | Specially for The Christian Scietnce Monitor | 


The astonishing vitality of dramatic | 


But | art in Soviet Russia, despite the social | 


‘upheavals and the food. shortage, 
brings to the visitor’s thought the 
Strange contrast between the material- 
,istic side and the idealism of the 
While in the _ political | 


Its | 


cults and coteries, and one of these | | sonal charm find him too much the!  velous ability has been found by ofr. conventional one. 


finds its hdQe in what is known as the | same in every part he plays. 


Chamber Theater where performances | 


years ago because they considered 
that it had become rigid and conven- 
tionalized. In this little theater 
was shown a strange futurist perform- 
ance, the expression of an _ idea 
through a combination of pantomime, 


burlesque, and witty. dialogue. __ It 
would be impossible to convey any 
adequate conception of the weird | 
staging, the riot of color in the scenes, 


For this reason he is easy to mimic, | 
are given by a group of actors who! for though he has no .pronounced France Ellys. 
broke away from the Art Theater five | 1 


mannerisms, 


eelf to caricature. 


disappointment. They prefer him as_ 


he is. 


That touch of superciliousness 
' national. 


to express ideas through movement, | many covers, according to the circum-| 
gesture and laughter, or of the breath- stances in which fate has placed them. 


less pace of the play. 


— ae ng | ree ene ee ee | 


GERALD DU MAURIER* 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—If a stranger 
from another world were to arrive in. 
London and wander into Wyndham’s | 


Theater, he would see a slim man of} 


“unassuming manner and a wavering 


| Stage and begin to speak. The words,’ When an emergency arises, there is| 


| 


| 
, boyish nose, come quietly on to the 


apparently, drop carelessly from his | 
mouth. They flow on, with no con-. 
spicuous emphasis, in a simple chatty 


, 


| 


tone, and he moves #@bout the stage. 
with an odd effect of aimlessness, as | 
if the fancy happened just to takehim | 


field repression is ‘imposed with an|50 todo. The things he ays are prob- 
iron hand, in the world of arts a very | bly not very~clever—or at least he, 
large measure of freetiom is given to} 405 not say them as if he thought 


men and women who dream. of the) 
establishment of a great proletarian | 


one'of the highest salaried mobs in culture in an impoverished and illit- 


stage history. 
the romantic robber, Ravennes, 
Hopper is using the wig he had made 
for his appearance as Antony. 

his other appearances he has 
what Koko in “The Mikado” 
tous a “caricature of a face.” 


GALSWORTHY PLAYS 
AT THE EVERYMA 


worn. 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 


“The Foundations” and “The Little! 


Man,” by John Galsworthy, presented at! his education department, 
Hampstead, Lon-| dame “‘Kameneff 
| th 


the Everyman Theater, 


don. 

LONDON, 
and witty 
bury, has 


England—That learned | 
critic, Professor 
somewhere intimated that’! 
Marivaux, in- <tabpgaians 
Parvenu,” was maid Fielding to. 
his own Richardson”; his Richard- 
sonian phase being sbpresinted, of 
course, by “La Vie de Marianne.” In| 
writing what he calls the “extrave- | 
gant play” of “The Foundations,” Mr. 
Galsworthy has taken up a somewhat | 
Similar position toward the author of 
Not that even in 
his most solemn moments Mr. Gals- 
worthy is ever a Richardson; pathetic 
is, he is never 
“larmoyant.” ‘The .spice of irony in 
his composition saves him. from that> 
On the other hand, his irony is too 
delicate to be of much use for 
plrposes of satire;; moreover, 
not himself but 
ously, has too 
them, whole-heartedly 
them. | , 

“The Foundations,” therefore, which, 
first. played two or three years ago, 
bas 
of the Everyman 


to satirize 


company, is only 
partially successful. Its satirical 
quality is not constant. It oscillates 
between sheer burlesque and prac- 
tically normal Galsworthy. Its char- 
acters do not all seem to belong to 
the same order of being. The enter- 
prising ‘journalist, for instance, with 
his ever-ready notebook, is a pure 


some excellent opportuni- 
ties. put 
larly extravagant 
Promondy and his wife. 
therefore, is patchy.. But some of the 
patches are very amusing. 

Much the same criticism may 
passed on “The Little Man,” the short 
“farcical morality,” also by Mr. Gals- 
worthy, whfch is played after “The 
Foundations.” Here again is a lack 
of coherence in characterization. The 
loquacious and sentimental American, 


about Lord William 


In his present role of | erate land. 


In all! when 


referred | 
Commissar for Education, 
‘dame 
_president of the Moscow Soviet. 


Saints- | ,the old 
‘counfr Vy. 


“Le Paysan 


the | 
‘he takes | 
his ideas too seri-| 
great a tenderness for | 


brilliancy of staging and h 
preserved, and if it were possible fo 
ow been added to the repertory | P 4 
‘famous Art Theater z 
| cise its power to draw a cosmopolitan (48 Wanting: 


audience. The importance attached | could the most captious critic desire * 


there is nothing particu- | 


for a single performance. 
The play, | 4 


ask. 
self in the theater? 
duce a new form of revolutionary or! man, 
proletarian drama is part of the move-| Besier’s play, “The Prude 


ment known as cult” | is exquisitely easy, 


ing alive the flame of cultuxye in times 
the whole of civilization 


Their leaders are Lunacharsky, the 
and Ma- 
Kameneff, the wife of 


first named believes that no education 


N | se heme can be complete which does 


‘not embrace all phases of - dramatic 
art. . Consequently he has made the 
task of fostering the work of the 


theaters part of the organization of 


and Ma- 


eater organization. 


régime did not leave 
Whatever .their political 
views were they carried on their 


work, more or. less intermittently, 


| 


Their dreams may never | 5°11 out about anything. 
Mr. | | 9 

be realized, but at least they are keep-| |, . stage as he is off,” 
has | 


seemed to be threatened in Russia.) ' : : | 
du Maurier js a typical Englishman-— | 


the | 
The. 


in “the Bead of the | only too often as a manifestation of 


Many of the artists and singers or, that highest art which conceals art. | 
: "the |If it is a pose, it is a pose which must 
fit, 


them clever. He is just like any other. 
well-bred Englishman, well-bred and | 
debonair. He never seems to put him-| 
“Call that | 
Why he is just the same on'§ 
the stranger | 
would say. Yes, that is the secret. | 

Despite his French descent, Gerald, 


that is, he represents a type which is 
known, and often unjustly judged, as) 
essentially British. His is the calm- | 
ness, not of serenity, but of indiffer- 
ence, and only when the worth of the’ 
man has been weighed and appreciated | 
is it realized that this apparent in-| 
difference is'a pose—a manner care- 
fully studied and maintained as the’ 
sign manual of good breeding. In the. 
same way, upon the stage, it passes 


not like a glove, but like a skin, 


and only the actor who belongs to that | 
| class of society to which such a man- | 


until the theaters were put upon a) 


stable basis by Lunacharsky. All em-! 
ploy ees, including the actors, must be 
‘members of the trade union of the | 
‘theaters, and the various enterprises | 


,are controlled by a joint committee 
government depart- | 


representing the 


‘ment and the union. 


The assertion that 


At the | 
union | 


acter of the average audience. 
Same time on gpecial trade 


both on the stage and off, but it does 
i not follow from this, as some critics | 


; 


| 


‘nights large numbers of manyal work- | 


ers antl their wives assemble at per- | * 
‘jiseum can re-read 


formances of both frama and opera, 
and manifest the keenest enjoyment. 


As for the actors themselves, they | Sam speaks. 


could not possibly have played or 


régime than they do now. All the old | 


visitors to come and go freely the. 


would still exer- 


by the idealists in the present Russian | 


} 
i 


‘sung with greater zest under the old. makes itself felt. 


ghting is| Perfect art”—and yet 


state to the place of the theater in cul- | 


ture is reflected in the special eco-| 
nomic treatment of the actors, 


from 5000 to 10,000 rubles a Month. 


. 
« 


great” 
operatic singers, and dancers. Whereas | 8©iousness 
. the average workman’s wage ranges | ™ark. 
figure of fun--and as such gives that. 
admirable comic actor, Mr. Laurence. 


Hanray. 


‘a capable actor or singer will receive | @bove all, an 
50,00, and it is said that Chaliapine | S2Ows anxiety with just the hint of 


in Moscow a/| On the contrary, 


large proportion of the tickets pass | PE os 
‘to the official class is to some extent | ©aracter parts just as convincingly. 


true, if one may judge from the char- 


cial Dickens performance at the Col-' ; 
. | season begins 


| out hearing his voice 


ner appertains can ever really rep-. 
resent it on the stage, for the least 
'attempt at acting would destroy the 
effect at once. 

Gerald du Maurier has that manner | 


hastily surmise, that he is no actor. | 
he has given proof, | 
again and again that he can play} 
In “A Kiss for Cinderella,” no police- 
/man needed to be more typicaly a po- 
‘liceman than he, while no one who 
saw him as Sam Weller in the spe-: 


“Pickwick” with- 
in every line, 
Yet, even when playing 
character parts the absence of effort | 


“This must be 
there is) 
something which is just not convine- | ; 
‘ing. Here is Sam’s cockney accent, 
‘his ease, his wit, his manner—What | 
Nothing, surely! What. 


At first one thinks: 


It is all here and al! presented 
without effort. . Yes—that is just 
it. In real life, the effort would be 
there. It is just the lack of self-con- 
which overshoots the 
Most of us have a touch of | 
self-consciousness; the cockney type, | 
when anxious to please, 


/ more? 


receives as much as 200,000 rubles | bravado which veils shyness. 


This great 


singer is still] unmatched in the com-' 


is admired deeply by the people. 


What of the plays and operas which | of bis class. 
\are being produced, one will naturally | 


Has the revolution reflected it-| 
An effort to pro-!|a success in the part of. the French- 


the “prolet 


bination of acting and singing and he! cleverness with which 


be | 


| 


In character parts Gerald du Mgu-- 
rier, in spite of the extraordinary 
he changes 
voice and manner, retains the stamp. 
He is too careful to seem | 
unmoved. For this reason, in spite| 
of his French forebears, he has missed | 


tn Rudolf | 
's Fall.” He! 
but the ease of a 


André le Briquet 


| pertinent. 


‘oeuvre 


‘rected 


berg —‘ 
'“Wiektra 


then 


tain what is being played. 
of a little community of the artisti- 
cally faithful is carried to extremes. 
Those who are subscribers are often | 
‘only informed by telephone of what. 
Reporters | 
for | 


‘in the 


to hide their own reserve they feel | 
shyness .a bond, and their hearts, 
warm to a brother when he puts on. 
airs which can be easily seen through. 
The public know that the Gerald du 
Maurier type of man is not really im- | 
He is just aK English. 
schoolboy, with the schoolboy’s swank, | 
and his wholesome dread of being 
either a “prig’” or a “cad” or a 
“swot.’ 


but that quiet voice of his carries. 


Be it ever so soft,’ 
it there 


no need to lift it. 
‘at the back of 
erit. . : 

And that is why all Londoners love 
Gerald du Maurier. He plays his own 
| type supremely well—and they know 
| that type and know what lies behind. | 
| Just as a note on the piano to a mu- 
sician is not one note but 


English know to be their own. They 


never grow out of the schoolboy ways 
which give the typical Englishman his) 
untiring vitality. “When this 
plays Raffles all the shoddy melo-| 
drama drops off the character of that 
amateur 
im him. His 
seems natural enough. Thit 
fled, indifferent manner only the 
scabbard-—-the blade within is mude 
of Engi sh steel. 


marvelous 


is 


is 


LA MAISON DE. 


L “(EUVRE, PARIS 


ial correspondent cf The ° 
Science Monitor 


Lv hrist! 


-pex lal 


PARIS, 
in the rue de Cliciay, 
begun a hew season, 


which 
has just 


not open to the general pubiic. 
by Mr. 


namie of Suzanne Després, 
reveal unusual qualities. 


of the plays may come 
-country in the world. 


from any, 


in Paris. 
have been revealed 
are Claudel, Maeterlinck, 
Wilde, and d’Annunzio. 


to France here)! 


‘Les Créanciers’’»—and the 
’ of Hugo von Hoffmansthal.. 
Of course it is not too difficult for! 


mission to secure entrance. But for) 
jhe mest par 
seribers only. No notices of any) 
'kind, no advertisements, announce the | 
plays or the piayers. What does this_ 
mean? - France is not a country in 
vhich a str 
possible 

known a3 
not be- impossible 
piays openly and 
the closed coor 


is 
would 


the production of what 
advanced drama. It 
to present 
publicly. Is 
an affectation, 


an eccentricity without reason? 


‘The Maison declares that it 
duces for the sheer joy of art 
not for the Philistines. 
enough, 


pro- 
and 


is to be put on the boards. 
theatrical newspapers are 
information. 


even 
denied 


he has a2 manner, which’ sional. 
is the manner of his class, lending it-| training, for love of the theatrical art, 
Yet on the rare! made her way into this Maison. 
occasions when Gerald du Maurier | year she attracted some attention in 
assumes a character part, 4s in “Lon- | Ibsen's “The Lady of the Sea.” 
don Pride,” when he played the coster | year, 
hero, some of his admirers will express | escaped from the tradition of French 


| 


iS; she has become suddenly acclaimed. 
The English are a shy race,| One 
hangings, and costumes, the attempt | and Englishmen take shelter under. L yesterday, 


’ He orders his women folk and | 
| lounges through life in his lordly Way, | 4. 


is English | | 


a whole! 


range of notes, so each note of * ‘Ger- | 


-ald’s” voice tells of qualities which the’ ose MacDuff... 
; N ~ 


‘ » | Whortley Camperdown. 
call him “Gerald,” for they know he is | pnomas skitterling.. Manuel A. Alexander 


‘only a schoolboy, and that he will ¢ George Lucas............Staniley 


mani j 


cracksman and one believes | 
resource | 
unruf-— 


France — La Maison de}. 
trom 
ia the) parse his most k ffect 
; , Secures 2} ost strikine effect by in- 
only theater in Paris whose doors are!,,.... -.; n by in 
~ terrupting 
Di- | 
Lugné Poe and his | 
‘talented wife, who plays under the | plays? 
it devotes | 


itself to the production of plays which | prescribing a 


S| 
The authors | here and heroine to meet the require- 


It is at this difference in the procedure of the two| 


| theater that Ibsen was first produced|@ramatists is that Lange invents the} 
Among the authors who|@alogue o: his play within the play, 


This 
| But whatever cloak they may assume. 


‘his grand 


! 
Anybody might be 
|inclined, indeed, to regard the whim- 
She is not a profes-| sical dialogue of the piece as the true 
has. almost without | Stuff of the 4uthor’s thought; the dia- 
‘logue is only a casing that covers a 
Last theatrical mechanism of plot and 
persons, and this meghanism, quite 
"US | familiar in design, is the thing where- 
'with the author-really expresses her- 
self. Anybody, moreover, when listen- 
ing to the dialogue, might be reminded 
of that of Shaw's “Heartbreak House,” 
“Unknown | a piece which, like “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” 
she is celebrated today,|/has lately been brought out in New 
and tomorrow will be illustrious.”| York under auspices independent of 
may be an exaggeration, but! the large producing firms. The two 
certainly France Ellys is a remark- | Plays cenld, no doubt, be described as 
able aetress who gives an impression having similar conversational outlook” 
of life itself. She addresses not the'and as belonging, therefore, to the 
audience but only the person on the same school and yet Miss Kummer’s 


‘Lugné Poé. 
This new actress calls herself 


She 


precisely because’ she 
because she is natural, 


inner inspiration, 


histrionics, 
and yields to an 


enthusiast writes: 


stage to whom st is speaking. She| work is about as much like Shaw’: 


conventignal gestures, no | in Structural plan and in satiric intent 
She appears always to | as Jane Austen’s “Pride and Preju- 
is like Henry Fielding’s “Tom 


has no 
declamation. 
have heard what is said to her for) dice” 
the first time. Her movements are/ Jones.” 
of the simplest but they are in-| Although the place in which Rollo 
tensely mansmunesianieis makes his experiment in the art of act- 


ing is explained in the program book 
“ROLLO'S WILD OAT” (#8 _being the city of New York, noth- 
BY CLARE KUMMER 


‘ing in the talk of the characters con. 
veys very distinctly an idea of local 
| color. In fact, the audience, when i 
an hiaahilll /4s done laughing at the adventures of 
cane 'Rollo and Goldie, the timid actress, 
two | and Mr. Stein, the open-minded the 
.| ater manager, on the one hand, and 
with his sister, his aunt and his stage 
hating grandfather on the other, it 
finds that it has been entertained with 
a kind of play it has attended time and 
‘again before, and a kind it perhaps 
fancied went out of fashion long ago 
The performance of the piece, as 
seen the night following the opening, 
was delightfu: at all points, Mr. 
| Young as Rollo, Miss Robb as Goldie 
and Mr. Kerrigan as the suburban 
Simpson | ‘grandfather giving impersonations of 
IXummer, §reat skill and charm. In particular, 
Mr. Young in representing Rollo’s en- 
venunh tiheverer © 48 a -thusiasm for art, contempt.for the rid- 
NEW YORK, New York—Miss Kum-| icule of the public and indfference to 
mer contrives the moment of greatest | the disgust of certain of the Webster 
importance in “Rollo’s Wild Oat” out! family, showed himself a far-advanced 
of the same of stuff that Sven learner, if. not a master, in the higher 
Lange, the Danish playwright, makes raathematics Of comedy, 
Climax from in “Samson | 


nop ; THEA TRICAL 
and Delilah,” which was produced in 


this city not long ago at the Green- | BOSTON: 
wich Village Theater. If she followed | ~ 
SHUBERT 
Bidg. at Box Office 


out Lange’s notion completely, she'! 
AJES' iC Prices. Tel. Beach 4520 


would give her work a different title | 
the one she uses and _ would | | EVES. at 8:15, MATS. WED. & SAT. at ae 
E. RAY GOETZ Presents 


“Hamlet.” For just as Lange || 
OGUE S 


AND 


ANITIES 


Revues 


cll to The Christian Sc! 
Eastern News (Office 
Oat.’ a comedy in 
and an interlude, by Clare Kummer, 
Age gg under the stage direction of 
L. Gilmore: Punch and Judy .Theater, ' 
aie York, New York. evening of Novem- | 
ber : i926. The Cast ; 


Mr. Stein 


Spe 
its 
Wild 


from 
“Rollo's 


acts 


..Dere Davidson 
_Lotus Robb | 
Park Gales. _Edythe Tressider | 
J. Palmer © ‘ollins | 
Howlett | 
(Jrace Peters 
M. Kerrigan | 
islinor ¢ ‘ox | 


Aunt Lane 
| Horatio Webster.:........d. 


Hewston 
Li ydia. is 


oe oe . Marjorie 
Rollo Webster. 


Roland Young 


sort 


PV PLP ODA 


Seats Also at Little 


the main action with a} 
scene from another play, having the. 
sagne aetors as principals in  both| 
so Miss Kummer develops her “4 
‘strongest situation by introducing a'§ 
familiar scene from Shakespeare, 


shift of eostunmié for 


Musical Review of in 
17 Scenes 


ALL STAR CAST 


JOHNNY DOOLEY ANNA WHEATON 
WILLIAM KENT 
EDITH HALLOR CLIFTON WEBB 
ROBT. EMMETT KEANE 
Lester Crawford , -Helen Broderick 
Maurice Diamond 


50c to $2.50: Pop. $2 Wed. Mat. 


A Gigantic 


-ments ot their changed roles. The | 


Eves. 


' whereas Miss 


Kummer borrows the 


_ words of hers in part from an Eng-| 


Gor ki, | 
The present) 
with a play of Strind-| ment in the first half of “Rollo’s Wild 


lish Classic. 
Every detail 


| SELWYN’S PARK SQ. 


EVES. 8:15 WED. & SAT. 2:15 
Tel. Beach 193 


A only of page 


of speech and move-. 
Oat” leads up to the big scene in | 
which the hero achieves the ambitian | 


of his life by becoming an actor and | 


|} appearing on the Stage in “Hamlet” as. 


| those who Teany wish to obtain ad-| the Prince. 


rt the theater is for sub-! away from that episode of ridiculous 


igt censorship renders int-, 


Curiously | 


it is not even e€asy to ascer-! 
The idea. 


The new productions are certainly: 


notable for Many reasons. 
“Créanciers,” as in all his'§ 


Strindberg | ~ 


.if we examine it closely, an entirely 
these # 
not | 


In turn, every word and 


movement in the second half leads 


"SI 7 i mae ea raccn | L 
DY on 3 ACTS } 


BY THOMAS (OUDEN & AF; TOMAS ~ STACEO BY SAM FORMED 
NOTABLE SUPPORTING CAST— 


ee a ¢ 8:00 TELEPHONE 


disaster to the happy time when the 
_disillusioned artist and the young 
woman who does the part of Ophelia 
reach an understanding on the mar- 
riage question. Accordingly, we have 
here just another romantic play: and) 


_ THEATRICAL 


NEW YORK 


Ot 


Thea. 48 St. W. of B’way. ne Si 


Longacre Sim’ Mate’ Wed g Sac: oS 


PITTER w« 


Ernest 


PATTER ™ 


A Reigning Musical wv Success, 
including 


FAMOUS RAIN BOW CHORUS 


a 


Peign %. 


Te sowe eer anne 
FRANCIS 4 
WIS OR HOPPER 
FAMICUS COMICOPERA 2s 
hes ERMINE 
AND STAR CAST 
BOSTON 
$ Seat < at Little Bidg. at Box 
Ome Phone Beach 4520 
2 Eves. at 8:15 Wed. & Sat. at 2:15 
Balfe’'s Immortal Masterpiece 
“ ‘The Bohemian Girl 
With EDITH BENMIN 


. & Sat. 2-04 LOB BEACH 445 
rom Bi ANT REVIVAL OF THE 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 

$ ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA CO. 


Ee eee: 


THEATRE, 49th st. | 


PUNCH 4 & JUDY East of Broadway | 


the silent and supercilious English | 
couple, and the “macht ist recht” Ger- 
man are caricatures pure and simple; 
whilé the “little man” himself, with | 


adult 


‘movement is too young to react on the); apparent effort defeats its Own PUZ~| phases of human phenomena and a 


which is being fostered as part of the | real Frenchman would have been more | 


education scheme, but this obvious. 


art of the theater at pose and becomes a pose, The Eng- 


The complete absence of any actitude of 


works, novels or plays, showed an ex-| 


observation of certain) “ New CLARE KWMMER Comedy 


ROLLO'S WILD OAT. 


; |Next Week—Mon., Tues., Wed. Mat. 
| X Night 

$ ‘‘GONDOLIERS'’ 
iThurs., Fri., Sat. Mat. and Night | 


| Man” 
open to the charge of érring not only | 


all his forlorn absurdity, represents | 


an idea which—to make no higher) 
reference—runs through the -work of. 
one of the greatest and most seri- 
ous wxiters of modern times, Feodor 
Dostoevsky—-the idea, that is, of the) 


professional 
present. 


act scenes and plays founded on their. 


everyday experiences, workshop epi- | 


Young workmen write and lish distaste of gelf-assertion is in 


itself the assertion of.a type. 
There is a saying that every virtue 


sodes, sports and so on, but whether | has the defects of its qualities, and in’ 


any new form of dramatic a¥t will be | 


created out of this expression among | perhaps, been laid on the defects of | -— 


i 


the foregoing paragraphs stress has, 


supreme humanity of the outcast, the the young workers remains to be | those qualities which have placed Ger- | 


“insulted and injured,” the “despised 
and rejected.” 
Mr. Galsworthy lays himgelf | 


in art but also in taste. 


The‘ acting in both plays was as_ 


sound as one has learned to expect 
the acting at Hampstead to be. Mr. 
Hanray was, as usual, conspicuous. 
Miss Audrey Cameron, das the little 
rich girl in “The Foundations,” vave 
an accomplished performance; Miss 
Dorothy Passmore, as the little poor 
girl, a performance something more 
than accomplished. Particularly nota- 
ble, because he managed to create a 
completely articulated character out 
of barely a dozen words, was Mr. 
Harold Scott. 


GUERRERA-MENDOZA 
COMPANY ON TOUR 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitof 


The noted company of Spanish 
players headed by Maria Guerrera 
and Diaz de Mendoza. which has 
promised to visit the United States 
with a serious repertory of contem- 
porary Spanish dramas, is now on 
its South American tour, working its 


In writing “The Little | 


, seen. \ 


theaters, 
from those of the 
inane or frivolous is excluded. 
unconventional and bizarre 
generally in favor. In 
“Orpheus” and “Carmen” were re-| 
cently the typical. operas, and the | 
ballet was characterized by wonder- 
ful delicacy and restraint. In Moscow | 
the playbills of some twelve theaters | 
were cosmopolitan, but with native 
productions predominant. At the 
opera in the Hermitage Gardens last 
summer Chaliapine was playing in 
“Faust.” In, a neighboring building 
an orchestral concert was given, and 
near by, in an open air theater, a 
small company performed a new 
playette of the revolution, depicting 
the efforts of a group of aristocratic 
émigrés to gscape from the revolu- 
tionary impulse in Paris and else- 
where. It was highly significant that 
while this performance was attended 
by very few people the opera building 
was crowded to the doors. 

Tt was said just now that the 
bizarre is not generally favored, but 
Moscow, like all other cities, has its 


The present performances in the, actors of the English stage. 
then, differ hardly at all! don, a quiet style is esteemed. 
pre- -revolution | boyant acting makes a West End) 
period, except that what is merely | audience feel 
The | nation, 
is not|and admire the man who can take a. 
etrograd | knock-out-blow 


those who fail to succumb to his per- 


the foremost 
In Lon-| 
Flam- | 


ald du Maurier amon 


uncomfortable. 
the English detest 


AS a 
“scenes,” f 
without flinching... 
They cultivate self-control and are. 
quick to imagine the depth of feeling 
which lies suppressed behind a mask- | 
like face. The cooler Gerald du Mau- | 
rier seems at the emotional crisis of 
a play, the more the hearts of his 
audience swell with national pride. | 
That js their ideal of a “gentleman.” | 

From the critical point of view, the | 
danger of this kind of acting4s that | 
it gives a tendency to monotony. | 
When the object is to preserve the 
effect of coolness the actor is con-| 
demned to preserve also a uniform 
pace. When the rest of the cast is | 
chosen, regardless of expense, from 
the first rank of actors, this limitation 
on the part of the star can be covered, 
and even converted into an asset, by 
the judicious playing of the other 
characters, but, all said and done, it 
leaves Gerald du Maurier under the 
reproach of “playing himself’—and 


wonderful 


concision. 


-- 
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A. H. Woods presents 


Barney Bernard 


Hisllonor Abe Potash’ | 


playing at 


Indianapolis—Week of Nov. 29 

St. Louis, Mo.—Week of Dec. 5 
Kansas City, Mo.— Week of Dec. 12 
Omaha, Nebr.—Dec. 19, 20, 21 and’ 2? 
Des Moines, lowa—Dec. 23, 24 and 25 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 
Enormously Successful Comedy 


CLARENCE” 


Which the New York Tribune called 
“The Best Light. Comedy Ever Written by an 
American. 
Is now on tour after an eatire 
New York —— o 


Here are the cities it will shortly play: 


mi: 


_ Eastern Company: Philadelphia, Pa., Broad St. Henry Miller’s 


Theatre, now playing, 


Western Companr: 
30. Dec. 1: Huntsville, 
nooga. Tenn., Dec. 
Dec. 6: Greenville. 
Dew. & a 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Nashville, Tenn... Nov. 
Ala., Dec, 2: Chatta- 
3 and 4: Athens. Ga.., 
S. ©., Dee. 7: Augusta. Ga., 
9; Savannah. Ga.. 
week of Dec. 13 P 


| Whatever one | 
may think of the subject there can be. 
| Ro doubt that a new actress of mar- | -*—— 


| 
| 


28, | 


Dec, 10 and 11; 


nye wen wm Hm MH ww 


Pirates of Penzance’”’ 


with ROLAND YOUNG 


Matinees Iriday and Saturday. 2:30 


= VANDERBATIAES, 


S. 8 3O-MAT 


2 , “The 


TREMONT THEATRE 


A Musical Comedy of Unusual Merit 


Seats 6 Weeks Ahead. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 


PARK THEATRE, | a Companion _Piece to : 
Col’ bus Circle) ‘Seventeen.’ 
| £v. 8:20. Mts. Wed & Sat | World. | 


BAB. 


ood imes | 


THE 


C=") HIPPODROME 


Seats Selling 8 Weeks in Advance 


with 


HELEN 
BAYES 


ond 


| = 


Seats Also at Little Bldg. 

ag: At Box Office Prices 
LYMcUl TEL. BEACH 4520 

Eves. at 8:15. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. at 2:15 


OLIVER MOROSCO presents 
MAUDE FULTON 
IN HER NEW COMEDY DRAMA 
THE HUMMING BIRD 
By MAUDE FULTON 
POP. $1.56 THURS. MAT. 


COLONIAL 


Charles Dillingham '« 
Musical Comedy Succes« 
s 


THE NIGHT BOAT 
By Anne Caldwell 
JEROME KERN'S BEST TUNF® 


SHUBERT- 


NICKERBOCKER, B'way, 38 St. Evgs. o-00 | 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


GEO. M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


MARY 


ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME? 


THEATRE. 124 West 
48rd Street, N. Y¥. 
MATINEES THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 


Patricia Collinge in 


“JUST SUPPOSE” 


4 New Comedy by A. E. Thomas ‘ss 
\ 


Mats: Wed. 
and i “Sat. 


Crew of détidedly see-worthy pret'y girls. 


. 
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 thteltectual treat of their lives.” 
Beaconsfield gravely promised to give 
the matter due consideration; and 
the result of a night’s reflection was 
that he used English in Congress next 


J Speaks in 
. 
Jiis 
‘Berlin, with its re- 
sa jandmark in the 
, of the nineteenth 
real value and 
. work there have 
4 tions. One 
i. it marked 
jeaconsfield’s career.. 
lly to the world 
tional figure; a 
hed reducing for 
ibtable Bismarck 
mndary place in a 
| held in Bis 
a... 10 arrested 
ately by a strange 
e+ distinction of per- 
ce; he enforced re. 
<d a diplomatic suc- 
tion of a clear 
intellect and an 
Empress Augusta 
“ - before the 
at she could clearly 
sfield formed the real, 
‘ess and repre- 
authority there. 
ce of the Pienipoten- 
au ly have echoed be- 
Sat many days, the) 
| which Bismarck ex- | 
h estimate: “Der alte 
nn” (“the old Jew, 


Odo, Redesdale tells us, was wont to 
declare that he never knew whether 
Beaconsfield took the hint or ac- 
cepted the compliment.—“The Life of 
Disraeli,” G. E. Buckle. 


| & $ 


rr 
od * 


Diieression which | 
de on his fellow- | 
was” heightened by 

Which he _ followed) 
addressing the Con- | 

usual language of | 
a, but in his native 
not his original | 
Russell was fond | 
the change was, 
he story has been. 
has been told in 
“some variations of | 
rand the other secre- | 
fied lest, eby speak- | 
sed, in French, their 
come the laughing 
_ They knew that, in. 
: of winters spent in. 

i e, his French was 

a the Stratford-atte-. | 
| he pronounced the 

“erocer’ as if it | 

‘ or.” They dared 
with him themselves. 
e@ Ambassador, who. 
to deal with delicate. 
is help. It was the 

Congress met. and | 

t the great man as 
bed. A dreadful 
reached him, that | 

iid address the Con-— 
n French. That would 
f 0, a very great dis-| 

. Plenipotentiaries. | 

{ they have here in 

‘living master of Eng-. 

pare looking forward | 


‘4 


= | 


Till at November’s 


thundred knows that this 
exists, 


Close | 


as picturesque and entrancing in its | 
Sylvan beauty as the most exquisite of | 


English streams. 
“The thousands ... 


centre, 


‘‘W inter,” 


ideal nook ! 


“Even this sma!l percentage would | 
be apt to tell of the delights of Devon- 


| in English as the! Softer than silence, stiller than stil] | Shire and of the charm of the upper: : 


air 


oN 
SCIENCE) 


slender leaves. 


ceives 
That comes like snowfall, 
tranquil, fair. ~ 


tireless, 


| the bare 

Old rocks with grace. 
‘mantle weaves 
paler yellow 
sheaves 


Their fall 


than autumnal! 


ts - 3 publication 

itor. the 
p as ~ ee must 
‘&@ stamped and addressed 


hazels wear. 
Athwart long aisles 
. pee pierce their way: 
ae ge mal ty ‘High up, the crows are gathering for 
ung | the night; 
- +The delicate needles fi air: 
—"y i a ta ( Ss fill the air: 
. / 
alton pee ntany ggg golden mist his 
er no t- an ght; 
ger and also the They fall and fall, till at November's 
close 
snow-flakes drop as 
SNOWS ON snows. 
‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


An In-the-Way Place 
Along the Bronx 


“It is the most deJightful of French 
inns, in the quaintest of French settle- 
eed ' F. Hopkinson Smith tells us in 

Day at Laguerre’s, and Other 
a. 5." 
innumerable trains that pass it daily, 


the sunbeams 


the 


The 


3, Act of October 3, 
di, 1918. 


re ‘To Every 


Six Months.. 50 
one Moath.,. ha Sc 
3 cents. 


; 


«6 
| 
| 


Monitor regularly 
"to notify The 
Society. 


in Me aivertisencet 1: 


Vv 5, ji 


trailing their branches in the still 
'stream,—hardly a dozen yards wide,— 


if here @ 


CES _patched-up landing stairs. 


ey House, Norfolk Street, | 

1-2 Colorado Building, 
40 th Street, New York 
y Building, Atlante, 


and then, between the trees, 


head bound with a red handkerchief. 
“If you are. quick, 


dry. All this you see in a flash. 
“But you must stop at the old-fash- 


ioned station, within ten minutes of 
the Harlem River, cross ‘the road, 
skirt an old garden bound with a 
fence and bursting with flowers, and 
SO pass On through a bare field to the 
water's edge, before you catch sight 
of the cosy little houges lining the 
banks, with garden fences cutting into 


back and forth. 

“] have a love for the out-of-the-way | 
places of the earth when they bristle 
all over with the quaint and the old 
and the odd, and are mould? with the 
| picturesque. But here is an in-the-way 


yet you lose your heart at a glance. 


old Holland canal; 
in its ‘shore life as the Seine; and it is 


5 


“you may catch glimpses of tall trees,. 
‘is barely a 


Thames, with its tall rushes and low- | 


Float down from high pine-boughs the | i. |thatched houses and quaint bridges, | 


s if the picturesque ended there; for- | 


The forest floor -its annual boon re-| Betting that here right at home there | 


/wanders many a stream with its breast. 


all. silver that the trees courtesy to as 


‘lit sings through meadows waist-high 


Gently they glide, gently they clothe | 2 lush grass,—as exquisite 


4 | over. 


. Standing on the bank waiting for some | 
‘sign of life at Madam Laguerre's. |! 


moment, 
‘biscuit’s 
‘are two boats: 
'wharf, which is only 


of steps leading to a vine-covered ter- 
lightly—- | 


afternoons 


“As you rush by in.one of the' 
daily pursuits.... 


Or those strange blossoms the witch-|/°V°!Y morning in June, have stopped 


the water,—the Bronx here is really 
the only highway, 


a picture 
as can be found this beautiful land | 

“So, this being an old tramping- 
ground of mine, I have left the station | 
with its noise and dust behind me this | 


long enough to twist a bunch of sweet 
peas through the garden fence, and am | 


discover that there is no boat on mv 
side of the stream. But that 
On the other side, within a 
toss, so narrow is it, there 
and on the landing- | 
a few planks | 
wide, supporting a tumble-down flight | 


race above, rest the oars.... 

“As there is only the great bridge) 
above, which helps the country road | 
across the little stream, and the little 
foot-bridzge below, and as there is no 
path or road,—all the houses fronting 


and so everybody 
‘must needs keep a boat. This is why | 
the stream is crowded in the warm | 
with all sorts of water 
craft loaded with whole _ families, ; 
even to the babies, taking the air, or 
crossing from bank to bank in their 


“For half a mile down-stream there 
current. Then comes a 


break of a dozen yards just below the | 


| perched-up 
of flocks of white ducks paddling to- | - 
gether, and of queer punts drawn up 
/On the shelving shore or tied to soggy, 


“If the sun shines, you can see, now , 
a fi masses of wild grapes and underbrush. 
gure : | 

| Below this is a broad pasture fringed | 


kne¢ling at the water’s edge, bending | with 


over a pile of clothes, washing—her | yijjows 
: s. 
‘high, and in early autumn they bursi 
the miniature 
river will open just before you round | telles, 
the curve, disclosing in the distance | sumac.” 
groups of willows, and a rickety foot- | 
bridge perched up on poles to keep it. 


| 


bridge, and the stream 
divides, one part rushing like a mill-. 
race, and the other spreading itself 
softly around the roots of leaning 
willows, oozing through beds _ of 
water-plants, and creeping under 


another and larger growth of | 
Here the weeds are breast- | 


and white immor- 
and flaming 


into purple asters, 
and goldenrod, 


A Flying Chariot 


. All Paris, I think, myself among) 
the rest. assembled to see the valiant | 
brothers, Robert and Charles, mount | 
yesterday into the air, in company. 
with a certain Pilatre de Rosier, who | 
conducted them in the new-invented | 
flying chariot fastened to an- air-| 
balloon. It was from the middle of. 
the Tuileries that they set out, a 


But | 
all was so nicely managed, so cleverly | 
carried on somehow, that the order | 
and decorum of us who remained on) 


who pass this | 
| Spot daily in their whirl out and in. 
morning and always afterwards. Lord | the great city may catch all these | 
glimpses of shade and sunlight over 
the edges of their journals, and any. 
one of them living near the city’s 
.. can reach it afoot any day 
| before breakfast: and yet not one in a 


across the valley, Monte Pelmo’s 
, head 
‘Rochetta and Formin rose dark against | 


ithe glowing sky. The peasants lifted | 


a pleasant evening ; 
almost without knowing it, we slipped | 


“The law 


seemed to be that we 


' stead 


ceived; 
‘rooms? 


/come in; accommodate yourselves. 


Spring Shall Come 


Spring shall come, come again, calling | 


up the moorfowl, 
Spring shal] bring the sun and rain, 
bring the bees and flowers; 
Red shall the heather bloom over hill | 
and valley, 
Soft flow the stream through 
even-flowing hours. ... ¢ 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


the 


Bishops in the house at that 
“No, just at present—she was very 
sorry—none.” 
| “Well, then,” I said, 
We will take the rooms.” 
' Good Sigriora Barbaria, you did not 
‘speak the American language, nor 
* understand those curious perversions 
of thought which pass 
Americans for humor; but you under- 
stand how to make a little inn cheer- 


Courtesy of the Knoedler Galleries, New York 


from the painting by Rockwell Kent 


A Modest Austrian [nn 


. The road from Cadore ran on a 
hig Ay level, through sloping pastures, 
white yYillages . and bits of larch 
forest. In its narrow bed, far 
ithe river Boite roared as gently 
Bottom’s lion. The afternoon sunlight 


as 


touched the snow-capped pinnacle of | 


Antelao and the massive pink wall of 
Sorapis on the right; on the left, 
vast 


and the wild crests of La 


their hats as. we passed, and gave us | 
greeting. And so, 


out of Italy into Austria, and drew 


up before a bare, square stone build- 
‘ing with the double black eagle, 
at aint? strange towl split for broilin 

‘ing at us from 
' scription to the effect that this was 


the wall, and an in- 
the Royal and Imperial Austrian Cus- 
tomhouse. 

The officer saluted us so politely. 


that we felt quite sorry that his duty | 


required him to disturb our luggage. 
him to open one} 


obliged 
trunk; courtesy forbade him to open 
more.” It was quickly done; and, 
without having to make any conhtribu- 
tion to the income of His. Royal and | 
Imperial Majesty, Francis Joseph, we! 
rolled on our way, through the ham- 
lets of Acqua Bona and Zuel, into the 
Ampezzan metropolis of Cortina, at 


‘sundown. 


The modest inn called “‘The Star of 
Gold” stood facing the public square, 


‘just below the church, and the land- 
lady stood facing us in the doorway, 
‘with an enthusiastic 
‘gether a most friendly and entertain- 


welcome—alto- 


whose one desire in life 
should 
regret having chosen her house in- 
of “The White Cross,” or the 
Black Eagle.” =. 

“O ja!” she had our 
and would we look at 
Outlooking on the 
with a balcony from Y¥hich we could 
observe the Festa of tomorrow. 
hoped they would please us. “Only 


> 


ing landlady, 


telegram 


It was all as she promised; three 
little bedrooms, and a little salon 
opening on a little balcony; queer old 


oil paintings and framed embroideries 


‘and tiles hanging on the walls; 
less curtains, and board floors so white 


spot- 


that it would have been a shame to 
eat off them without spreading a cloth 
to keep them from being soiled. 
“These are the rooms of the Baron 
Rothschild when he comes here always 
in the summer—with nine horses and 
‘nine servants—the Baron Rothschild 


of Vienna.” 
T assured her that we did not know 


the water, and arbors covered with | place very favourable and well- con- | the Baron, but that should make no. 
tangled vines and the boats crossing |trived for such public purposes. 


difference. We would not ask her to 


reduce the price on account of a 
thing like that. . 


She did not quite grasp this idea, f 


‘ful and home-like; yours was & very 
simple and agre2able art of keeping a 
hotel. As we sat in the balcony after 


below, | 


like | 
g, Star- | 


never. , 


, | papers. 
re-| 
the | 
piazza, | 
She | 


‘deep green. 


little | 
| as they do, these young sons of ours, 


of the villase orchestra, and the Tyro- 
lese 


their music, 


fallen upon the Star of Gold.—Henry | 
Van Dyke in “Little Rivers.” 


' Bechuanaland of the 
Bechuanas 


anas, one 
the black man is not domesticated, 
parasitic, but still living his own life. 
|The Kaffir youths who run hither and 
thither, lightly clad in a small skin, 
have the aimless activity, the bounding 
grace of young animals. Their limbs 
_are 
Greek bronzes. The graver elders in 
‘their blankets seem to have come out 
'of engravings in ‘“Livingstone’s Trav- 
els.” The women selling fruit are 
‘gorgeous in pinks and. yellows. and 
| peacock- -blues beyond any seen before, 
‘and they have a freer, finer carriage 
than those of Cape Colony. 

| ‘The train forges steadily ahead 
through a country growing ever more 
|African, more savage and solitary. 
|There is something of the wild incon- 
| gruity of a dream in seeing this travel- 
| book country from atrain. Now for an 
| hour or two windows, shutters, doors 


moment. | 
i 


; 


The Present Christ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor | 


“it is all right. 


among the 


OR every wrong condition, the one 
Christ, present “even unto the 


healing activity of divine Principle. 


evil by replacing the false sense with 
the real manifestation of infinite Mird, 
is unchangeable in nature, though eler-. 


nally unfoldirig in action. Christ Jesus: 
“was the Jesus who demonstrated the 


i 


words, 


actuality of the Messiahship. In other | 
the Christ was the title indi- 


‘cating the essential office of the gift 
ot God to save the world from the sup- 


| 


! 
} 


_position of sin, sickness, and death, 


iby 


_and to prove that the genuine man is} 
| preserved, maintained, and sustained; 
The gift of God was’ 


the creator. 
and is, of course, 
mere human personality. 


spiritual idea, not! 
Before the 


(understanding of this spritual idea, 
‘the mortal sense of discord fades into 


‘true Christ, 


the nothingness which it always has § 
the desert while 


been. That is the healing process. 
In Christian Science, 


prophesied and revealed 


‘through the Scriptures, that is under- 


| 


' stood as the saving power today, 


only in cases of sin but just as fully 
‘in cases of disease, business difficulty, 


‘or discords of any sort. 


The Mes- 


siah of the Scriptures is not a mortal. 
|The immortal idea, for which the He- 


| brew people were looking, 
'as through a haze, 


even though 


‘the work of Christ Jesus as it has un- 
| folded throughout the centuries. Today 


| those who understand and demonstrate 
| Christian Sciencé comprehend and ap-. 
_preciate the Christ, the immortal idea, 
| with the fullness of true love e: 
is indeed the Christ of all the ages that 

they 


thus recognize. To the sincere 
student of Christian Science, any sense 


of haziness as to the nature and effect- | 
|iveness of the Christ is vanishing. 


It does not make any difference what 
human word may be uéed as a name 


for the Christ, the immortal idea which 
alone can repbace any human sense of. 
things with the truth. 
idea remains spiritual jdea, regardless 
‘of words and names. [n the Scriptures, | 
indeed, we find many names for the. 
| Christ. 


Thus Paul, in his epistle to 


the Corinthians, speaks of “Christ the 
| power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
|All the power or wisdom which ema- 
nates from or expresses the divine 
'Mind constitutes the Christ, the true 
idea or activity, of which any mortal 


supper, listening to the capital playing | 


Here in Bechuanaland of the Bechu-| 


has reached a land where | 
‘rightly 


sense of things is but a counterfeit. In 
proportion as one proves that ma- 
terial belief is giving way to spiritual 


it is the one! 
through 
cut shafts of search-lights, and 


not: 


Bernardino Range, 
east to the Colorado River, is glitter- 
ing with, sunlight at every peak. 


is revealed through) 


to the 


and it) 


'ranges.— 


. . l 
The spiritua’| With beautiful stains of lichen 


understanding, he is finding that the 


Christ is the perfect idea, or man, of 


: ..,| God’s creating. The demonstration of 
songs with which they varied | sd 


we thought within our- 
selves that we were fortunate to have 


the wisdom of Principle in daily expe-| / 
| rience is the demonstration of the ever- 


| present Saviour. 
"che fact 


in the opposite of goodness. 


Saves from 


is no 


manifest, 


belief that there 


ing opposite. As soon as one turns to 


‘Principle and reasons in accord with 


slight vet rounded like those of. 


‘have to be- closed, to shut out the fine 


‘red dust which is always moving this} 
‘drv belt of land, . Shut what you 
will, it filters through, and it is a pru-' 
dent precaution before entering this 
region to cover up everything that 
‘matters with everything that does not 
‘matier—such as Cape Town news-| 
The train emerges from the 
dust-cloud into a country of alternat- 


has swept some trees bare and 
others: golden, while 


| 


‘ing white sand and bush—that is,|% 
woods in general appearance not un- | and Truth. Then the Science of the 


like our own when an autumnal gale| Principle must be Christlike, or Chris- | 
left | tian Science.” 
some are still; Yes,” | 
The stations are now no|.tals approximate the understanding of 


it, he experiences activity in accord 


with Principle which reduces to noth- | 
ingness any belief in either inaction or | 


overaction. 


The basis of Christian Science is that | 
one infinite Mind causes one infinite. 
This manifestation is | 


manifestation. 
right spiritual activity, wholly harmo- 
nious though endlessly varied. Infin- 
ite Mind and its manifestation or idea 


is all that can be proved to exist, | 
the | 


in utter contradiction to all 
physical senses affirm. Whether the 


spiritual idea be called the Christ, the) 
perfect man, or by any other name, it! 
remains unlimited. 


outlined by the human senses. 


‘true manifestation of Principle super-, 
sedes the human beliefeabout any per- | 
To} 


son, place, thing, or condition. 
prove this is to demonstrate the pres- | 


ence of the Messiah. | 


On page 149 of “The First Church of | 


Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” Mrs. | 


_Eddy declares: “We know Principle | 
only through Science. The Principle | 
Christ is divine Love, resistless Life | 


On page 38 of “No $n¢) 


she says: “In proportion as mor- 


‘more than watering places for the| Christian Science, they take hold of 


engine. 


a wide desert plain broke into bush. | 
Two or threé blanketed savages stand 


I remember one which we | harmony, 
reached towards sundown; just where | | disappears. 


and gaze in the deep white sand; apart). 


from them is one Englishman, young, 
grave, upright, smart in his khaki uni- 
form. Ona gentle rise to the right of 
the train stands a tin house with a 
garden and a native hut. A flourishing 
colony of Leghorn fowls are sallying 


in the wilderness, the garden, the fowls 
are his, the grave young man’s, and he 
is grave because he is bearing the 
white man’s burden—well, doubtless, 


in their appalling solitudes. A green 


firm ground struck me more than/| but hoped that we would not find the, plant is sprawling over a bank, and 
ever the very strange sight of human pension too dear at one dollar fifty- | from it some vividly green pumpkins 
creatures floating in the wind: but I) seven and a_half cents a day each, ' have rolled on to the silver sand. Two 


_—Mrs. Piozzi. (1784.) 


“The English people ali. 
themselves here—there come | 


and their families.” 
I inquired whether there were many 


/place, all sunshine and shimmer, with }| Rave really been witness to ten times with a little: ‘extra for the salon andor three cheerful young men, passen- 
never a fringe of mould upon it, and'as much bustle and confusion at a. balcony. 
It | crowded theater in Landon, than what | please 

is as charming in its boat life as an | these peaceable Parisians made when many every semmer—English Bishops ; pumpkins. 
it is as delightful | the whole city Was sathered together. 


gers from the train, begin a game, 
each other with the green 
—‘‘Pastels under the 
by Margaret L. 


pelting 


Southern Cross,” 
Woods. 


j 


other state or stage of being.” 


out from behind the tin hut, under the) 
leadership of a fine cock. The lodge} 


and material incumbrance 
Having one God, one 


| Mind, one consciousness,—which in-| 


cludes only His own nature,—and lov- 
ing your neighbor as yourself, consti- | 
tute Christian Science, which must 
demonstrate the nothingness of any. 
By ac- | 
cepting tlre one Mind as the only cause : 
or influence, he is aecepting the Prin- | 
ciple of Christian Science. In so far as 
one understands and demonstrates 
divine Principle as the sole producing 
power, he is experiencing the actual | 
presence of the Christ, for the very ac- 
tivity of divine consciousness is indeed | 
the one Comforter for all eternity. Just | 
to be conscious that Principle is oper- | 
ating is to be divinely comforted. : 
There is, in fact, nothing in any of 
Mrs. Eddy's explanations of the Christ. 
that is inconsistent im the slightest 
with what she Says in Article VIII of. 
the Manual of The Mother Church, 


“One Christ. Sect. 7. In accordance with 


the Christian Science textbooks,—the 


is that infinite Mind with | 
its infinite mani/estation is what saves | 
or sustains or preserves. The very. 
turning to the one Mind and the one’ 
|'Christ means that to that extent one) 
is preserved from the evil of believing | 
The very | 
|reliance on Principle, which is ever 
the | 
invariable 
Principle. Such reliance proves conclu-. 
sively the efficacy of Principle’s ex- | 
pression to take the place of any seem- | 


It can never be) 
The | 


'Bisie, and Screxce and Heattn Wrra 
Key 


To THe Scarrceses,—ansd in 
accord with all of Mrs. Edcy's 
teachings, members of this Church 


‘shall neither entertain a belief nor sic- 


end of the world,” is available as the ‘ify a belief if more than one Christ, 


/even that Christ whereof the Scripture 
| beareth testimony.” 
What the Christ was in the first cen- al 
| Kac e turning to Christian Science 
tury, the Christ is today, for the true) Hach on gt : 


idea, which saves from all manner of | 


(Manual, p. 42.) 
can prove for himself that there is 
one Christ, and that this Christ is 
efficacious for the replacing of any 
discord with harmony, through the un- 
derstanding of the Christ as idea in 
infinite Mind. As he practices in ac- 
cord with Principle, he learns the real 
meaning of “Christ in you, the hope 
of glory,” and appreciates more fully 
than ever before the essential consist- 
ency of the entire Bible, and the es- 


sential value of all Scriptural teach- 


ing in the affairs of the presegt. 


Look Out Upon the 
Desert 


Come to the eastern side of the 
peak and look out once more upon 
yet there is time 
The afternoon sun is driving its rays 
the passes like the sharp 
the 
shadows of the mountains are length- 
ening in distorted silhouette upon the 
sands below. Yet stilk the San 
leading off soutn- 


You 
are above it and can sé@e over its 
crests in any direction. The vast 
sweep of the Mojave lies to the north: 
the Colorado with its old sea-bed lies 
south. Far away to the east 
you can see the faint forms of the 
Arizona mountains melting and min- 


_gling with the sky; and in between lie 


the long pink rifts of the desert val- 
leys and the lilac tracer? of the desert 
‘The Desert,” John C. Van 


Dyke. 


A House in Sussex 


> 
J came on a house in Sussex 


That I should like to own, 
A house of old black oak~-beams, 
And a roof of Horsham stone, 


And golden browns o'‘er-grown 


And over the wall, to the southward, 
The roofs of the gabled town, 

In a glory of mellowing color, 
Russet and gold and brown; 

And, over the wall to the westward, 
The church on the naked down 

And over the wall to the northward, _ 
An orchard, fruitful and fair, 

With white doves wheeling above i! 
In the rose red evening air; 
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“First the blade, then the ear, @€€ then the full grain in the ear’ 


a. TUESDAY, NOV, 30, 1920 


) Beas 


r re Done, arid Enelind 
ight to Do It’’ 


=... Griffith was, probably, an -in- 
the Irish drift, a drift not on the side 
it alone, but of Sinn Fein no less. The 
ring the late autumn, a moment was 
ugglée when, neither side knowing ex- 
, both determitied to wait and see. The 
1 Fein was, at ‘that moment, largely a 
“was doing all that it claimed, holding 
mg its sentences, collecting rents and 
is doing this because the Prime Minis- 
directed to Spa or San Remo. _In- 
sit rf Mr. Lloyd George’s critics in- 
ha sen concerned for so long with world 
lad neither time nor inclination for a 
Treland. In such circumstances, the 
4 Griffith was an extraordinary one. 
“ ablin by day expecting an arrest which 
- did take precautions as to where he 
Meantime the murder gang, that 
nt of every Irish political struggle, 
ot hand. As a result, it gave birth to 
i risals Alarmed for its power, as it 
sionable peasantry beginming to waver 
the strain, it made its culminating 
er of the courts-martial] officers. The 
bre stupid than criminal, seeing that 
ssing no physical power, was almost’ 
t for success on sympathy and sentiment 
@ Valera may justify murder-Sunday, 
4 simply exposes his own lack of back- 
ver to which he is in bondage. Not so 
eat the Phoenix. Park assassinations. 
the time for the effort at conciliationgin 
There may be more murders, but -the 
a policy must spend its force, as immoral 
do. The Prime Minister, awake to the 
tting aside Spa and San Remo, is facing 
4 disorder with all his impelling energy 
" age. [hat phase of the question will, 
’, be now brought~under control. But 
d ents cannot be founded on repression. 
cil, though determined fn his demand for 
never ceased to insist upon this obyious 
imterest of the moment, therefore, 
much in the details of the disruption oi 
F as in the steps to be taken to procure a 
n t. And here let it be insisted that, if 
sion be forthcoming, a permanent settle- 
Smore possible of realization. No man 
5 With greater power than Mr. Arthur 
if he will consent to rise to the occasion, 
pry really betore everything else. And 
1 himself at a point when he could use 
ime minister more efficaciously to such 
ie. George today. Let him become 
ecretary, as he has before now become 
| Secretary. 
1 San Remo. Then he will learn many 
he is quite lamentably ignorant, among 
e of the Jonalhs, an ‘Trish settlement is 
lity. In the words of the name of a 


picture, “It can be done, and England- 


tod 


eemanship not to be overwhelined bv 
| to become their master. Mr. Lloyd 
ances are such that, if he is to succeed, 
s their master. No doubt the familiar 
n will face him at every turn, but these 
ted to scamper off as soon as ever they 
determination. Will the Prime Min- 
casion’ It is improbable that it will 
Bieain, Sinn Fein has surely learned 
Il teach it not to otrage the moral senti- 
so blatantly a second time. If! Mr. 
§S accept the opportunity, he can scarcely 
ke Sir Horace Plunkett into his counsel 
citing up a constituent assembly to sound 
allows of the situation, and to draw up 

" yn. It is true that it has been recently 
o government can surrender its powers 
ble body like a constituent assembly. But 
me that it should. What is being pro- 
€ government should make good its plea 
© leave the settlement of Ireland to Irish- 
t is it is not compelled to surrender its 
posal it may consider detrimental to the 
uf the United Kingdom as a whole, or to 
$ requirements for the strategical safety 
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this that the real difficulty will prevail, 
any ‘representative constituent assembly 
It is just here that Arthur Griffith, if his 
ear the strain, can be of immense assist- 
ue t assembly elected, for all Ireland, on 
tional representation, must in its very 
y composed of Sinn Feiners. There will 
Nercer cry than ever raised against this, 
rreconcilables, as a consequence of mur- 
it it is impossible to make terms with 
ve Sinn Fein out, nor has the conduct 
n to Ireland been such as to leave all 
: e side. The Sinn Fein leaders have, 
vered themselves into a position in which 
irdeus for them to accept anything but 
id: The attitude of Mr. de Valera 
4 ly clear. In such conditions the in- 
ifith, if he is willing to exert it, 
.; and Mr. Griffith is a man who has 
¢ interests ot Ireland, as he sees them, 
gels. He and Sir Horace Plunkett 

» meet one another in the gate. 


t time is a favorable one in which to, 


‘Let him doin Dublin what ° 


_alone, a tremendous task. 


open negotiations is because. murder-Sunday has done 


“irreparable harm to Sinn Fein prestige, which has been 


almost simultaneously lowered in America by the 


Thanksgiving Day attack on the Union Club, ia New’ 


York. Ina somewhat humbled frame of mind the Sinn 
Fein leaders may be found willing to admit that it takes 
something more than anything they have yet accom- 
plished to produce a successful revolution. Indeed, at 
the present moment, Mr. Lloyd George might easily ex- 
perience less difficulty with Sinn Fein than with Dublin 
Castle, that last institution having been considerably 
strengthened instead of intimidated by -the results ot 
murder-Stinday. 
stand, there would be a complete destruction of all hopes 
of conciliatian. In any case, there can be nothing lost by 
attempting Sir Horace Plunkett’s solution. The worst 
that could happen to a constituent assembly would be a 
somewhat noisy disagreement. That, surely, would be 
nothing new in Ireland. 


A Bipartisan Council 

Two pr opositions seem té have been made clear by 
the first semi-official act of the President-elect of the 
United States in inviting representative Democratic 
senators to meet represeritative Reoublican senators and 
other party leaders in a conference which he seeks with 
them following his return from Panama. , One of these 
propositions is that, in the estimation of Mr. Harding, 
no man is greater than his party. The other 1s that 
no political party is greater than the people. By his 
expression of a desire to listeh to the advice, not only 
of his colleagues and his own ‘party leaders, but ot those 
who have opposed him politically, Senator Harding, 
even in advance of his inauguration as President, has 
indicated that he, as well as his predecessor, may not 
only establish precedents, but may shatter some which 
have been long established. Those attending the frrst 
bipartisan’ conference, called to be held at the Harding 
home in Marion, Ohio, on December 10, will, according 
to the announced program, discuss plans for a substitute 
for the League of Nations. ‘Fo this meeting three 
Democratic senators have been imvited. One of these 
is Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, who throughout all the long 
discussion of the Peace Treaty in the Senate favored 
ratification, with or without reservations to the League 
of Nations Covenant. It is said of him that he frankly 
favored making the best bargain possible, finally taking 
the position assumed by all Democratic senators outside 
the South, except Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, the 
Administration leader, and Senator Johnson, of South 
Dakota. Another Democrat invited is Senator Reed, 
of Missouri, one of the first irreconcilables, and the 
third is Senator Shields, of Tennessee, who at first de- 
clared for strong reservations, but atterward became an 
uncompromising irreconcilable in the camp of Senator 
Borah, Senator Hiram Johnson, and Senator Reed. 

Thus, it will be seen, the next President, makes no 
secret of the fact that he is seeking the viewpoint of rep- 
resentative Democrats who reflect the varying shades of 
opinion in their own party concerning the League of Na- 
tions. I*qually, it would seem, he seeks the advice and 
counsel of those in his own party whose views have not 
been mm full accord with his own. Of the Republicans 
invited, William H. Taft, former President; Elihu Root. 
former Secretary of State; Charles E. Hughes, former 
Supreme Court Justice, and Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin and Senator Capper of Kansas may be classed as 
the party representatives mogt favorable to the League. 
All of these, with Senator Lodge, have been grouped with 
the reservationists, and it has generally been conceded 
that with them, particularly with Senators Lodge and 
l.enroot, Senator Harding himself stood quite uncom- 
pronusingly, while Mr. Root has been regarded as favor- 
ing the League plan with Article X eliminated. Of the 
Others, Senators Borah, Knox, Poindexter and Johnson 
of California, represent the supposedly large irreconcil- 
able element, now possibly larger than before the election, 
and admittedly more oufspoken and insistent. 

It can but be admitted that in the first of these 
conferences, which are, it is announced, to be eontinued 
until a week or so before the inauguration date, Senator 
Harding has planned to avail. himself of every shade 
of opinion on the League issue, or upon plans which 
he may propose for an association of nations for the 
promotion of international peace. Any attempt to fore- 
cast the result of this series of bipartisan conferences 
would, of course, be vain, but it might be a reasonable 
presumption that out of them there 1s almost certain to 
come some composite agreement which will represent it 
meeting of the minds of the representative senators ot 
both the great political parties in the United States. 
Mr. Harding has given tangible and convincing evidence 
of his realization of the important fact that the over- 
whelming popular majority given him in the recent 
election does not represent the votes of the members 
of any single political party. To him has been com- 
mitted, not by Republicans alone, and not by Democrats 
His obligation is to the people 
of America, first of all, and: to the people of the whole 
world! Ilis answer to those voters who have evinced a 
sincere and conscientious determination to lose sight, for a 
time at least, of partisan lines and partisan prejudices, 


appears to be ‘that he too is willing to go more than half- 


way in proving to them, by his,acts, that their confidence 
and fawh have not been misplaced. His hope may well 
be that those whom he has invited to the bipartisan 
council table will prove themselves to be as generous 
and as considerate. 


me 


The Tide Turns in the English Theater 


Jest as Mr. Average Man is fond of saving of rockets 
and the high cost of living: ‘Whatever goes up will 
have to come down,” so the man who is jealous of the 
good name of the English drama has been saying for 
some time past: ““Whatever goes down will have to come 
up.” He is saying it no longer, for, by more-signs than 
one, the upward swing has begun again, for the theater 
in England. 

- Persons: who had made even a superficial survey of 
-the history of the theater recognized tlfe.slump into 
frivolous revue and. piffling farce, which followed the 
signing of the armistice, as merely,one more of those un- 


If such a consideration were allowed to 


‘ 
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usually low tides that have recurred again and again, as 
the cycles of English drama have told themselves off. 
The morality play period was followed by an ebb of the 
tide of,'dramatic impulse, which, in turn, was s 

ceeded by the greatest flood of poetic plays that Englaha 
has known, the Elizabethan drama. In time the in- 
Huence of even Shakespeare upon his. immediate suc- 
cessors became decadent, and the Puritans finished oft 
that period very nearly with a rouyd stop when they 
closed- the playhouses. The. rebound \was manifested in 


_the Restoration drama, which, in turn, soon spent itself 


in the excesses of its own frivolity. For almost a cen- 
tury the theater languished forayant of great dramatists. 
Then came Goldsmith and Sheridan with another high 
tide of wit, and another ebb, this time for a quarter of 
a century, until the appearance of an echo of the Shake- 


spearean drama in the blank verse plays of Sheridan. 


Kthowles and Lord Lytton. For another quarter cen- 
tury the quasi-romantic school of drama dominated the 
theater, to give way to_the new naturalistic comedy of 
Tom Robertson, whose influence is felt even today in 
the works of such new writers as Milne and Harwood. 

Straight out-of the Robertson tradition came Pinero, 
growing more strident, more significant with every play, 
until he produced his epoch-making ““The Second Mrs. 
Vanqueray,”)in 1892. Aleng with him, not quite play- 
ing second fiddle, nor yet quite playing duet, came Henry 
Arthur Jones. Then, with no waiting for the naturalistic 
domestic drama movement ‘to recede, a new hand came 
thrusting out of the general mass, reaching toward an- 
other tvpe of theme, a drama concerned not merely with 
man’s relation with his family, as he was in the old drama, 
but man concerned with his relation to the state. ‘The 
hand was the hand of Shaw, and the social drama was 
begun with “Widowers’ Houses.” 

Since 1892 the English stage has risen to its breatest 
heights since the reign at Elizabeth ; some even hold that, 
omitting genius from the question—that is to say, ruling 
Shakespeare out of the argument—the theater age that 
has known, all in a contemperary group, such dramatists 
as Barrie, Shaw, Rinero, St. John Hankin, and Svnge 
has known the English theater at the peak of its historv. 

And now Barrie and Pinero have taken up their work 
again: the former With a fantastic comedy, ‘Mary Rose,” 
and the latter with characteristic new play s that are ready 
for the London stage when that stage is ready for them. 
Shaw has completed two comedies since the war ended, 
“Heartbreak House’ and a five-act piece, of title not yet 
announced. Galsworthy, too, his reformer’s instinct at 
last brought under subordination by his dramatic feeling, 
has given to the stage of England and America “Ihe 
Skin Game,” which seems destined to be the nfost suc- 
cessful drama he has yet written. Then there 1s Har- 
wood, with his .fine comedy, “The Grain of Mustard 
Seed,” which,America is about to see. This play is dis- 
tinctly a reflection of life today, in England, and so 1s 
“The Right to’ Strike,” a coarser-grained piece by I:rnest 
Hutchinson, but a drama, nevertheless, that means some- 
thing aside from its mere .entertainment elements. 

These are the significant things in the [English 
theater. That “Chu Chin Chow,” a pseudo-oriental re- 
vue, is in its fifth year in London means no more than the 
fact that “Jig-Saw,” a typical British revue, also runs on 
year after year in Loridon. Both entertainments are es- 
sentially variety shows, which hold their audiences like 
the shows at the London Coliseum, by changing their 
“turns” every little while. What is significant 1s the fact 
that “Mary Rose,” ‘The Skin Game,” and ‘The Grain of 
Mustard Seed” have run today in London, many 
months after their first performances, without the bene- 
fit of “girls and music.’ 

Nor should it be forgotten that a revival of Gay's 
eighteenth century piece, “The Beggar’s Opera,” has been 
drawing the town to Hammersmith for many months. 
In Hampstead the Everyman Theater is delightfully re- 
minding playgoers of the riches of the modern English 
drama. And last, but never least, one Shakespeare, of 
Stratford, is set down as author of two pieces that are 
just now the talk of London, “Henry VY,” at the 
Strand, and “Macbeth,” at the Aldwych. Well may 
Shakespeare be preserved from being exclusively labeled 
with the name of any one period, for, ever since 1600, 
his plays have been proved dependable ballast in every 
upward curve of the English-speaking theater. Kean 
and Macready depended mosfly on Shakespearean 
tragedy even in the heyday of Knowles and Lytton, and 
Henry Irving's twenty years at the Lyceum, in London, 
1S probably the brightest single page of British playhouse 
history in the nineteenth century. And now, in the sea- 
son of 1920, once more the stage of England is out of 


the deldrums. ' 
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The Mining Engineer 


To LOOK up a mining engineer in ‘*Who’s Who” is to 
read, among other things, the names of numerous. frontier 
regions of the world. Here, for instance, we read of a 
man who was connected,with a stamp mill in the Andes, 
and then transferred his talents to Western Australia. 
On another page we are told of a famous engineer whose 
operations have extended from Mexico to the Transvaal, 
and from Alaska to the interiop of China.. Korea, the 

Gold Coast, Arizona, -Honduras, and IXcuador are some 
of thé other places to which these enterprising but modest 
professional men have journey ed on adventurous business 
and of which they can tell many absorbing tales. The 
typical mining engineer is, indeed, a modest, sort of fellow. 
U sually he is a better talker than writer; but, even so, he 
must have just the right sort of encouragement to start 
talking of his experiences. Once he is properly encour- 
aged, however, ‘he may go on in his enthusiasm by the 
hour, while his listeners gladly forget that they ever had 
anything else to do. 

Many of the popular impressions of the mining engi- 
neer nowadays come from the miotion pictures. Yet 
the pictures, for all their flannel shirts, their hobnail 


boots, and their corduroys, seem to present very little of 


the nature of the mining men. A silent fellow, who slips 
off to Peru one-year, and two years later turns up in San 
Francisco, may reveal only fo.a few intimate friends 
what he has been thinking about all the while. 

When a mining,engineer is called upon to speak, ior 


~ 


instance betore his fellows ata professional convention, 
he may sometimes seem a little short on grammar; but 
the vividness’ of his past experience, during. the distant 
silences, provides its own sort of expression to which 
a fixed adherence to grammatical rules might be only a 
hindrance. Indeed, he should be encouraged, when he 
talks, not to think too much about how he 1s speaking 
but to let himself go on with all his natural vigor. .\s 
Don Marquis says, so might a mining engimeer say ot 
himself : 

[ do not werk in verse or prose, 

I merely lay out words im rows; 


The household words that Webster penned 
1 merely lay them end to end. 


Yet the animated talk of a mining engineer, once he 1s 
started, is unceasingly interesting to the one who knows 
nothing of mining, because even the technical words, 
which seem commonplaces to the talker, make the listener 
think of strange machinery, uneouth shafts and tunnels 
with all their equipment, “pits, and varicolored dumps on 
the mountain sides, and other accompaniments of adven- 
ture. 

From seeing a muning engineer at his hotel in 
ondon or San "EF rancisco, one noua hardly picture the 
stone cabins, the shacks, or the tents in which he has had 
to house himself in other localities. He has to be able 
easily to adapt himself not only to the desert but to the 
city, or he would not enjoy moving about so much as 
hé does. -The best sort of mining engineer is, in fact, 
a very adaptable person, tor he can get on very well in 
silence or in talk, in the Palace Hotel of Bullfrog Cafion 
or the largest new skyscraper in New York, in Tucson 
or: Timbuktu. If the mining engineers were not so 
modest and so frequently away at the ends of the earth, 
one might wonder why they have not entered more into 
the political activities of t their native lands. 


Editorial Notes 
lew Americans, it may be ventured, who respect 
the common decencies and amenittes of international life, 
will be inclined to take exception to the rebuke which 
has just been administered by Sir Edward Carson to the 
so-called Villard Committee in Washington, at present 
engaged in “investigating conditions in Ireland.” In the 
eourse of his reply to a cable inviting him to testify be- 

jiore the committee, Sir Edward says: 

As far as I can ascertain, such commission has no 
mandate or authorify from the British Government, which 
alone has the right to deal with the internal affairs of 
the United Kingdom. I feel certain that all true Americans 
who desire close friendship between their country and ours 
will resent such unwarranted interference with the affairs 
of a foreign, friendly state. I must therefore decline to 
accept your invitation. ° 

If a committee were formed in London to investigate 
the Negro question in the southern states, and were to 
dispatch an invitation to a southern senator to testify 
before it, no one would expect any other answer trom such 
a senator than that dispatched by Sir Edward Carson to 


W ashington. 
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Very amicably the | ‘rench and the Swiss have been 
composirtg their differences, and, the conversations being 
so friendly, both sides have, in advance, felt-sure of satis- 
faction. The Swiss have lost rights in Savoy, rights 
which had been conferred on them by treaties in which 
they had no part, and have been taken away from them 
in the same manner. Friendship and reciprocal interests 
argue for adjusting matters. Geneva needs Savoy for 
food supplies. Politically Geneva is Swiss; geographi- 
cally it is the largest town in Savoy. [rance 1s not going 
to starve it in peace after caring for itin war. ‘Then, too, 
the Genevans like to take their walks on the banks of 
the Saléve without the bother of customs. All these little 
matters must be, arranged without putting-a part of 
France outside ot France. So the ‘Revue Suisse” sums 
up the matter. 


On THE face of the returns, the New York theater 
managements made more money from recent Thanks- 
giving Day performances at ordinary prices than they did 
on the same holiday a year-.earlier, when, as a newspaper 
statement has it, “they raised their prices to unprece- 
dented holiday figurés.” That any self-restraint can be 
recorded with respect: to theater charges will be a matter 
of satisfaction to-many. If the extortionate prices are 
generally found to be less protitable than the ordinary 
there is even some hope that they will no longer 
This holiday theater experience seems to 
be evidence, again, that when the public teels itself actu- 
ally hard pressed it refuses to te It 1s worth while 
to have it conclusively shown that a full house at ordi- 
nary prices pays better than a hali-filled theater at fancy 
rates. 


Ones, 
be attempted. 


Eten hassjoined the League ot Help, and chosen 
IXton, Meuse, its Krench namesake, as the town it will 
help to rebuild. Naturally enough, the acknowledg- 
ments of the offer were addressed to the “Lord Mayor 
of Eton,” and, fortunately, the Chairman of the Urban 
Council, who received it, was also a member of the 
college, and so knew all about it. It has been suggested 
that the town of Eton, and also old [tonians, may wish 
to join the college in this scheme. So much ts there 
in a name, though it remains to be seen whether the 
other public schools will follow suit and prove that the 
name is indeed the factor of least importance atter all. 
Harrow will be no less eager to help, whether there 1s 
a French equivalent of Harrow or not. 


ET A ET 


Sir Hatt Carne, K. B. E.. suggests that a college 
ought to be established for the study of and practice 
in the art of adyertising, so as to elevate and improve its 
tone, seeing “that for proper dignity, for the honor, and 
tor the honesty of advertising it ought to become a rec- 
ognized profession like any other.” It seems that the 
sandwichmen in the West End of London have alreade 
given the matter their attention. in order to advertise 
concerts at Kingsway Hall they marched in joyous step 
and with beaming attitude while they whistled an air 
from a coming opera. All of them had been on the 
stage in some “capacity, and all seemed determined to 
elevate the tone of at least this branch of the profession. 
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